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is second 


summer 1s 





your 


time of greatest care 
Then food is the all-important thing 


A baby never gives so much pleasure as in his second 
year. And he never causes more worry. Mothers have 
a special set of dangers to guard against then. 

One of the most important changes in a child's life 
takes place at this period—the change from a liquid 
to a solid diet. 

In addition, the fussy business of cutting teeth 
causes discomfort and makes an upset easy. 

Baby specialists say that most second-summer ail- 
ments are simply a matter of unwise feeding. Little 
digestions must be trained gradually to handle solid 
food, and more than usual care must be taken in its 
choice and preparation during hot weather. 

Three things are necessary in the second-summer 
diet: 1. Food must supply certain essentials for 
growth. 2. It must be very simple and easy to digest. 
3. It must be properly prepared and protected ffany 
hot weather taint. sii 

For 30 years physicians have advised mothers to use 
one food which ideally fills these requirements— 
Cream of Wheat! Always a favorite! 


Copr. 1926, C. of W. Co. 


This splendid food supplies one of a baby’s most 
urgent needs—vital energy. In its delicious creaminess 
is a wonderful store of energy substance. 


Because Cream of Wheat is in such simple form, a 
baby’s delicate digestion can handle it easily. All 
of the harsh, indigestible parts of the grain which 
might irritate the intestinal tract have been elimi- 
nated, 


You can always depend on the quality of Cream of 
Wheat, summer or winter. In its triple-wrapped- 
and-sealed box it is fully safeguarded from any of 
the contaminations to which bulk foods are exposed. 


From a mother and a physician 


**My baby girl, now one year old, has been eating Cream of Wheat since 
she was 6 months old. It was her first solid food. She has never been sick 
a day and now weighs 25 lbs. 1 think I owe much to Cream of Wheat, for 
without her good digestion she could not be the baby she now is, and 
without Cream of Wheat, she might have suffered from indigestion and 
other ailments arising from it.” Mrs. H. L. L., Darlington, S. C. 


And a prominent physician writes us: “I think Cream of Wheat is ideal 
for babies. I prescribe it for my little patients of 5 months and over and 


» 
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find it agrees with 95% of them. At 5 months they should get at least 4 
ounces once or twice daily; at 6 months, the same amount three time: 
daily and at 8 months, all they will eat. 1 can and do recommend your 
cereal.” 


Try this nourishing food for your baby during thes« 
hot summer months. He will love it and thrive on it 


You can get it at any grocer’s. And send coupon 
for our booklet on child feeding. It is full of infor 
mation compiled from leading nutrition authorities 
We will gladly send it to any 
mother, with sample box of Cream 


of Wheat. 








Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. B-2 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me sample box of Cream of 
Wheat and your booklet on child feed- 
ing—both free. 
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Al name that offers not only the 


certainty of fine flavor but 
unequalled variety as well 











Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 
Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 


7 IY, teaspoons of 
2 butterfat in 


every 16 oz. can 


x : © Catchup ; i al M4 ; 
; a ried — Chili Sauce — Steak : Made double rich by removing 
{ aderideuere Mustard’ Saas \ over half the water content! This 
Fruits for Salad . ; Meatwich Spread \ ; 
r\6 Plums, Apples Queen Olives (Spanish) Chi Con Carne J, is what happens to the full-cream 


Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 


Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 


Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 








cow’s milk received daily at Lib- 


by’s model condenseries. In all 


\ Strawberries ae ee (California) Ox Tongue f your cooking Libby’s milk will 
< Raspberries a. re a Genuine Deviled Ham pa add an extra, tempting richness. 
( Loganberries os the <a Potted Meat Every 16 oz. can contains 7% 
, : Sweet Mixed Pickles aa _ 
Blackberries : Boneless Chicken teaspoons of butterfat—nearly as 
Prunes, Figs oy re alga Pickles Potted Chicken ibe as in a whole cup of — 
Asparagus ra R lish Sliced Dried Beef : 
Spinach ake an iid Sliced Bacon 
Pork and Beans — re a Mince Meat 
Tomatoes po ao” Plum Pudding 
Sweet Potatoes sudteoeaeal Mexican Tamales 
Sauer Kraut Salmon Bouillon Cubes 











Tomato Soup 


Red Alaska Salmon 





Beef Extract 
(Partial List) 














Helpful recipes for cakes, soups, puddings, salads and many other 

dishes, in our 8 free leaflets, called, “The Milk that Good Cooks Use’”’. 

Write for them—also for personal advice on recipes, menus and enter- 

taining. Address Mary Hale Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 108 
Welfare Bldg., Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago 
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At the Mayflower 1x wasnincron oc 
135 WOMEN GUESTS 


tell why they 
refer this soap 
tor their skin 


qr IS ONE of the thrilling sights of Washington 
—the dining-room of the Mayflower Hotel. 











Foreign diplomats, with discreetly worn decora- 
tions; statesmen and financiers, military attachés— 
rarely, amid the black coats, the splash of color from 
some Continental uniform— 


And everywhere the beautiful women... 


Women in dazzling full dress, such as one sees in 
the public gatherings of no other American city; 
white shoulders, jewels—here and there, in the bril- 
liant kaleidoscope of faces, one with a special accent 
of celebrity—the fair, distinguished head of the most 
popular hostess in Washington—the dark profile of 
a visiting Latin princess. 
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How DO THE women guests of The Mayflower—women 
who can afford the most costly personal luxuries—take 
care of their skin? What soap do they find, pure enough 
and fine enough to trust their complexion to? 


We asked 188 women stopping at The Mayflower what 
toilet soap they are in the habit of using. 


Nearly three-fourths answered, “Woodbury’s Facial Soap!” 


“Tt suits my skin better than any other” —they said— 
“T think it is wonderful for the complexion” —“ It 
clears my skin better than any other soap I have tried” 
—“T am sure of its purity.” 


se ae ~ al 


A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also demands 
greater refinement in the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 
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A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks. 
Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of famous skin treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. Within a week or 
ten days after beginning to use Woodbury’s, you will notice 
an improvement in your complexion. Get a cake of Wood- 
bury’s today, and begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 











NOW—-THE NEW, LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 
The Andrew Jergens Co., ita. ea. an 
108 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OP tA sin ee 


For the enclosed roc please send me the Name 
new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial 


ce 
Women in dazzling full dress, such as one sees in the public 
Cream and Powder and the booklet “A SSC ee gatherings of no other American city; white shoulders, jewels —a 
In Canada, address The And ‘ 111. ] ee 
oun eeveniinr sddiens | oe hadnt _ zs : brilliant kaleidoscope of faces ES 
™ mt FRE ETI > Pree ET Pale. se, 
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SUMMER night in the full of the 
noon. The right partner. Music as 
ellow as moonlight itself. Mar- 
elous music, by a marvelous instru- 
ent—the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
ever have you heard music reproduced 
ke that before. And in no other 
ay can you hear it. 

Why is this? Because the Ortho- 
honic Victrola is scientifically correct 
principle and in design and is the 
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The New 
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Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


only reproducing instrument embody- 
ing the wonderful new discovery— 
“matched impedance’— which _per- 
mits the smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
sound ... flawless reproduction. This 
new scientific principle is controlled 
exclusively by Victor. 

The Orthophonic Victrola is easy 
to operate. Record stops automati- 
cally. -No springs to wind, when 
equipped with the new, perfected, 


ictrol 








Everything that could be desired 


concealed electric motor ($35 extra). 
Play it. . . and dance! 

Unfailing entertainment for your- 
self and your friends is yours through 
the new Orthophonic Victrola and 
the new Victor Records. There’s a 
wide choice of models, from $300 
to as low as $85. Go to the Victor 
dealer's today and let your ears tell you 
there is nothing to compare with 
this anywhere! 
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NEW YORK, 


salespeople in the finest stores say: 
“Protect delicate garments this way” 





HE you ever shopped in 
Chicago? In the little 
jewel-boxes of shops along 
the breeze-swept lake front? 
Or in the magnificent depart- | 
ment stores shouldering each_ | 
other so closely within the 
famous Loop? 





Nowhere—even in New 
York—will you find a more 
bewildering array of smart 
frocks, distracting French un- 
derwear, soft woolens. Lovely 
things. Fragile things. Gar- 
ments that make you hold your 
breath wondering whether 
anything so delicate can really 
be washed! 


But they can! The careful, 
intelligent people who sell 
them didn’t hesitate a second 
when a young woman asked 
them recently about launder- 
ing. “Yes,” was their reply, 
“wash them with Ivory.” 


Just as in New York’s 
greatest stores, when the same 
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question was put, Ivory was 
specified oftener than all other soaps together. 
Opinions differed about the safety of other 
soaps which were mentioned now and then; 
but about Ivory there was only one opinion; 
“It is pure and mild and safe enough for any- 
thing that pure water alone will not harm.” 


“Be sure to use Ivory Flakes”’ 
BLOUSE DEPARTMENT 


Concerning one very intriguing little blouse 


of white crépe de chine flaunting bands*6f. 
scarlet silk and white wool, the saleswomah 
said, “I know this blouse will launder because 
a customer of mine washed one very success- 
fully. But be sure to use only lukewarm water 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 


Safe for your skin— 
safe for fine fabrics 
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and Ivory Flakes. Our department head has 
told us to advise Ivory.” 


“Reasonable care,’’ says this salesman of fine 
silks, ‘means Ivory Soap.”’ 


“We will guarantee this piece of sport silk. 
But you must use reasonable care in launder- 
ing. And by reasonable care, I mean Ivory 
Soap. For all fine silks use Ivory and you 
will save yourself a great deal of trouble.” 


“We have been instructed to recommend Ivory’’ 
HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 
“Sometimes customers come in with com- 
plaints about streaking, or fading, and we 
discover that they have used too strong soaps. 
So, to be safe, we have been instructed always 

to recommend Ivory.” 


These recommendations, of course, are 
borne out by your own experience with Ivory. 
For naturally, a soap that is pure and mild 
enough to use on your face and on a baby’s 
delicate skin is safe for your finest garments. 


Rayon requires especially gentle cleansing! 


Because rayon is fragile while wet, use special 
laundering care. Lukewarm water only. No 
rubbing or twisting, but a gentle squeezing 
motion in the purest, safest suds— Ivory! 
Wrap in a towel to absorb excess moisture, 
and iron with a warm iron. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—+his booklet of tested suggestions 


“What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to prevent 
streaks, ‘bubbling,’ yellowing. How to make silk stockings 
wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and fluffy.” 
A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Garments,” gives 
tested suggestions on these and many other subjects. It is 
free. pte. g a postcard to Section 7-GF, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


Cake ~ Flakes 
99 %00% Pure 
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bwu)T WAS in December, 1917. I sat in the 
i) stuffy, red-plushed coach of a rocking pas- 
mi senger train as it dragged its way upward, 
wearily upward, through the countless tun- 
— === nels and gas-filled snowsheds necessary to the 
crossing of the snow-bound Continental Divide. The 
journey had continued since early morning; it was 
now quite late afternoon, and I started anxiously as the 
brakeman entered and paused for a moment by my seat. 
‘They’re on the siding at Rollinsville,” he said, and I 
rose to hurry to the platform. 

The train crawled on, then stopped, while I looked about 
eagerly. But there was only the station, grimy with soot- 
smudged snow, the blasts of white from the grim peaks of the 
mountains which shut in the little town, the huddled forms 
of the train crew as, thickly clothed, they went about their 
duties; the smoke of the engine swept low against the ground 
by the shrieking gale, and the faint sight of a freight caboose 
on a siding far ahead. 
















By Lucia ZORA, Homesteader 


Once Known to Millions of Circus Patrons as the Bravest Woman in the World 


Illustrated by Frank Hoffman 


The train started anew. Slowly it crawled forward; we 
passed the caboose and with dragging progress crept along 
the rest of the train. Then suddenly I leaned far from the 
platform and cried out, and a call answered me, a wave of the 
hand. In the open door of an “immigrant car’’ stood a man, 
hatless, the wind sweeping his shocky hair about his eyes, a 
curious cow gazing over his shoulder. Behind him was piled 
a heterogeneous mass of furniture, secondhand farm machin- 
ery, boxes and bales, while three dogs peeked outward from 
about his legs. Again I called to him and waved and threw him 
a kiss, and he leaned from the freight-car door to wave to me 
until we had passed out oXgight of eagn other. Then, smiling, 
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FOR NEARLY A MILE THE HORSES HAD BEEN FLOUNDERING IN DEEP SNOW 


C faming a Home on Burnt Mountain 


inordinately happy, I went within the coach. That man 
was my husband. We were on our way to the fulfill- 
ment of a roseate dream. 

I sank into the ancient red plush seat again with the 
feeling of a conqueror. I picked up the Denver news- 
paper which I had brought with me, and with quite a 
feeling of pride, turned to a “feature story’ which I al- 

ready had read several times. It carried a picture of me 
posed high in the air upon the tusks of Snyder, at that time 
the greatest performing elephant in the world, who had been 
trained to walk upon his hind legs around the hippodrome 
track of the circus, carrying me poised upon his tusks. Above 
the picture was a three-column headline proclaiming: 


ZorA, BRAVEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD, BECOMES PIONEER 
Famous Lion, Tiger and Elephant Trainer Known to Millions 
of Circus Goers Turns to Simple Life in Homestead Country 

Then followed the story, largely of my life, of how, with a 
seminary training, I had gone first to the theater and then to 
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the circus. How I had married Fred Alispaw, then menagerie 
superintendent of the Sells-Floto Circus, and with his school- 
ing had become an expert trainer of wild animals. How my 
reputation had increased until I had become one of the stars 
of the great organization, and finally reached the point where 
practically every person in the United States who attended 
circuses had seen my name emblazoned upon billboards and 
newspapers as the “‘ bravest woman in the world.” 

It told, too, of a private ambition which had existed all this 
time to leave the circus and to settle down upon a ranch or 
farm; of how I had accumulated diamonds—to the circus 
person they are what bonds are to the banker, increasingly 
valuable and good always for immediate cash or for collat- 
eral—bought china and linens and furnishings against the 
time when I should leave. The story continued: 


Now the time has come. Fred and Zora Alispaw are realizing 
their dream. They have left the blare of the band, the shrieking 
of the calliope, the bluster and hurry of the circus tent for a stilly 
life in what is.practically frontier country, where they will pioneer 
upon a homestead and build as our forefathers built. Mr. Alis- 
paw, of course, will be able to adapt himself; besides, he was raised 
upon a ranch and knows its hardships. This is not his idea; if 
anything he has tried to discountenance it. So, then, what of 
Zora—she who has talked of this adventure until the press agents 
referred to her diamonds as “‘ Zora’s cows’’? What is this woman 
going to do, with her education and her versatility in the lan- 
guages, when there is only loneliness or the shrieking coyotes with 
which to converse? What is going to happen to her—Zora, ac- 
customed to the applause of thousands upon thousands, to the 
interests of travel, the accommodations of civilization—when 
she goes to live in a log house? Of course the life of a circus is 
a hard life, but it is one within constant reach of every advan- 
tage the big cities afford. 
There will be none of this sort 
of thing in the country to 
which she is going—away from 
the railroad, from conven- 
iences, from doctor or drug 
store or grocery. And the ques- 
tion is: How long will the 
‘‘Bravest Woman in the 
World”’ stand it? 


LAUGHED. I knew what 

I was doing; it had been 
my obsession for years—to 
own land, to have a place of 
my own. To one who lives 
by the constant battledore and shuttlecock existence of 
“the road,”’ a farm seems to: mean an anchor, a haven, a 
place of security; it forms the ideal to which many profes- 
sional persons work; performers know that they cannot last 
forever before the public I was no different from the rest, 
except that I was move rabid, more obsessed. If I could just 
have a farm somewhere, 
a ranch, a patch of 
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Now we were on the way to what I shall call 
Roadstop, the outfitting place for a vast stretch 
of practically virgin territory in the northwestern 
part of Colorado, where there were no railroads, 
where the same conditions existed as applied in 
many cases forty and fifty years ago, and where 
a frontier practically reared itself, to be con- 
quered by a newer generation of pioneers. Al- 
ways romantic, I fringed the adventure with a 
golden edge; I pictured a beautiful ranch house 
in the near future, great herds of cattle, luxuries. 

The land would cost us little, leaving practically 
all our entire savings of twelve thousand 
dollars for enlargement. And so, while Fred 
dragged along in the immigrant car—as 
freight cars designated for the handling of 
settlers are called—with our farm imple- 
ments, the milch cow we had purchased in 
Denver, our furniture and three of the circus 
dogs which had attached themselves to us— 
Scotty, a tiny Skye terrier which had made 
herself famous by actually nursing and rear- 
ing an orphaned lion cub; Puppy, an elephant 
dog; and Nosey, a nondescript which had ~— 
nosed her way into the circus and into our 
hearts—I dreamed away the miles over the 
Continental Divide, down the other side, 
through seemingly impenetrable canyons and at last, the next 
day, into Roadstop, the end of the railroad, there to wait 
until the slower progress of the freight train at last should 
bring Fred to join me. 

A flat little place, fringed by cottonwoods, with trails lead- 
ing into it from seemingly every direction—such was Road- 
stop. There was no snow here, but beyond the valleylike 
stretches which lay outside the little settlement, the foothills 
and mountains, which seemed to form a tremendous rim 
about the lower country, rose in dazzling whiteness, beauti- 
ful at this distance, and alluring. 

I roamed about the little town in a sort of ecstasy. This 
sort of place was new to me. I gazed frankly at the cowboys, 
with their big hats and tight-legged overalls; they were dif- 
ferent indeed from the overdressed, showy cowboys of our 
circus concerts. I stared, too, at the grizzled freighters, the 
“‘brushers,”’ as a train acquaintance informed me they were 
called, or persons who had taken up claims in the sagebrush 
country, there to grub the earth free of growths and 
gradually build it into productive areas. Men who were 
unmistakably cattlemen gathered in small groups on the 
corners; and I learned after a time that it was a day of big 
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excitement. There was to be an auction 
for the benefit of the Red Cross and the 
countryside had come into town to at- 
tend it. 

But there seemed something strange. 
At last I realized that it was the de- 
ficiency of women. There were indeed 
few who could not be identified easily 
as residents of the town itself. In the 
eyes of the visitors I thought I detected 
an expression as of gauntness, of weari- 
ness, aS of some tremendous burden 
constantly becoming heavier, more 
crushing upon shoulders unable to bear 
the strain. It was only a momentary 
thought; soon it was gone in the ex- 
citement of watching the assembling of 
knots of people and the thrill of stand- 
ing, like a spectator at a parade, and 
viewing the passage of a herd of bawl- 
ing, white-faced cattle on their 
way to the stock pens; some day 
Fred and I would havesuch herds 
as this, when our ship came in. 


T LAST I moved onward to 

the auction, finally taking 
part in it myself and coming away the owner of a sack of 
potatoes, a crate of hens and another membership in the Red 
Cross, this time, of course, in the local organization. Then, 
after a long night had passed I sought the freight yards, 
finally to thrill as I never thought possible, with the sight of 
smoke in the distance. At last I cried out and waved fran- 
tically, and Fred waved in return, pointing upward to a 
ragged piece of cloth he had nailed above the door of the 
freight car, and upon which was scrawled: 


ALISPAW’S FAMOUS HOMEBOUND SHOW 


It was with that spirit of fun and enthusiasm that the 
caravan was unloaded; the dogs leaped and barked with 
joyous freedom after having been penned up for three days. 
Fred and I were feverish until we could store everything at a 
“‘Feed Corral and Bunk House,” as the sign read, otherwise 
a sort of combined livery stable and storehouse. Then to- 
gether, excited, burning with the land fever—and once it 
gains a grasp upon a person it is like a consuming disease 
we sought out one of the rather numerous real-estate offices 
which had sprung up with the opening of this country to 
general settlement. We told our needs—and I’m afraid that 
I did most of the talk- 
ing. We wanted some- 





ground I could call my 
own! Now I was to 


thing picturesque; in the 





have it. 

I couid only see the 
bright side, like the pic- 
tures in the development 
folders, and it would 
have been useless to 
have tried to tell me 
differently. Besides, the 
war had come; Fred had 
been refused service be- 
cause of an injured knee 
and several crushed ribs 
incurred during a break- 
away of the “junior” 
herd of elephants during 
a training session. We 
felt so useless on the 
show, merely perform- 
ers, making money while 
there were sacrifices all 
about us. There. had 
come the call for food, 
food, food; everywhere 
in the newspapers we 
saw the call for the de- 
velopment of new land. 


HEN the show 

reached its winter 
quarters in Denver we 
had met persons who 
were going into a fairly 
new country, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
away, to take up home- 
steads or relinquish- 
ments; and we had seen 
in this land our pre- 
destined ranch. We 
would go out there and 
develop the land for 
which the Government 





mountains rather than 








upon the desertlike 
stretches of sagebrush; 
something with good 
grazing land where we 
could raise cattle, where 
there would be water for 
irrigation, and timber, 
o1 course, for protection; 
Fred and I had studied 
cattle raising from all its 
aspects—on paper. 





HE glib agent 

rubbed his hands 
and smiled. “‘Got just 
what you want,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Just thirty- 
odd miles out. On Burnt 
Mountain, fine timber, 
great grass, best grazing 
proposition in the whole 
section.” 

“A homestead?” we 
asked. 

“Better than that,” 
he told us. ‘‘A re- 
linquishment. Under- 
stand? Fellow took up 
a place out there, bought 
machinery, built a cabin, 
and did a lot of improv- 
ing. Then got tired of 
his job and wants to sell 
out. All you have todo is 
to make new filing on the 
land, get the advantage 
of the time he’s spent 
on it, and move right in. 
Got the right to a filing 
on an additional acreage 
adjoining—and there 








was calling—and at the 
same time realize a gol- 











den, beautiful dream. 


THERE WAS TO BE AN AUCTION FOR TAE BENEFIT OF THE RED CROSS 
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THE SHACK WAS DISMAL. 


man’s half interest in the machinery, which he had bought 
in partnership with a neighbor who lived some miles away, 
for the relinquishment and for the cabin. We gasped with 
the cheapness of it. 

The agent hurried to cinch the deal. 
out,” he announced. “It’s just a little jog.” 

The start was made, first in an automobile in which we 
proceeded for a few miles,-at last to be blocked by ruts and 
mud and snow, and then in a “‘spring rig,” which the agent 
procured at a ranch house. Gradually the country became 
rougher; the flat stretches of sagebrush gave way to serrated 
ridges as we neared the mountains. Finally we faced what 
seemed to be a tremendous man-made wall of some ancient 
design, with battlements and loopholes and sentry posts, 
like the barricades of an ancient castle, extending without 
an opening. But the opening was there, nevertheless, a 
break at a rounded point, and we went through, to find our- 
selves winding along at the very edge of the foothills. 


“Take you right 


. i} IE agent with a careless wave of the hand indicated a 

- tremendous mountain, far to the right. ‘‘Burnt Moun- 
aie he announced. ‘Finest grazing property in this whole 
district.” . 

I grew enthusiastic over the colorations, the pink white of 
the great fields of snow, the tremendous juttings of the rocks, 
the blackness of the pines; but 
Fred said nothing. And I re- 
alized that he had hardly 
spoken a word during the entire » 
trip from Roadstop, merely 
sitting there, hands folded, 
shoulders hunched, a slight 
crease between his eyes. 

“Don’t you like it?” I asked 
suddenly. 

Hesmiled. “I’m not thinking 
about myself,” came quietly. 

“Well, don’t worry about 
me. I think it’s simply beauti- 
ful. And the quiet, Fred—after 
our years on the road!”’ 

“That’s just what I was 
thinking about,” he answered 
slowly. “The quiet.” 


THE COW BAWLED; THE DOGS WHINED. 





BUT FRED AND I MERELY SAT 


Here our conversation was interrupted by a stop at a de- 
serted cabin. For nearly a mile the horses had been flounder- 
ing in deep snow, and the spring rig had several times slued 
dangerously. 

Now the agent alighted and, nodding his head toward a 
bob sled which lay at the side of the little log shack, indicated 
another change of conveyance. ‘‘Snow’s a 
little heavy this year,”’ he lied easily. 

Fred helped with the change of hitching, 
while I sat by, enthusiastic with the adven- 
ture. If the. folks on the show could see 
this—Fred and myself going to look at a 
future home and taking every possible form 
of conveyance to doit! The spell of romance 
was upon me; this was pioneering. I was 
aglow with the stern beauties before me, 
the rise and sweep of the mountains with 
their coronas of white, and with their filmy streamers float- 
ing away like misty clouds, where the incessant winds of the 
high countries were swirling the loose snow from the tops of 
hundred-foot drifts in a ceaseless blizzard. 

It was a country of the sort I had never seen, except for a 
fleeting glimpse from a car window as the show trains in 
bygone days had crawled over some mountain pass or 
skirted the snowy ranges. Then it had been only a swift 
panorama; here everything was under the 
closeness of microscopic inspection. I forgot 
all except my interest in the country, the 
strangeness, the mysticism, the stilly lure of it. 
Upward we went over the dimly marked trail, 
while the vegetation veered from the gaunt, 
upstretched arms of giant sagebrush to the low- 
hovering clumps of scrub oak, almost buried in 
snow, which gave way to great clusters of serv- 
ice and buckbrush, and this in turn to the 
ghostly white of grove after grove of quaking 
aspen. 

“‘*Quakers,’ they call ’em here,” said the 
agent and clucked to his horses. 

I gazed ahead to the steep slopes above, 
with their dark patches of balsams and spruce 
and willow-pine, and above that a tremendous 
expanse where all was dewastation, except for 
the crisscrotsing of don timber, and gaunt 






THERE, SILENT, EACH WITH OUR THOUGHTS 


sentinels of what once were majestic trees, remainder of an 
ancient forest fire. 

The agent noted my glance. “Burnt Mountain,”’ he said. 
“That stretch of down timber’s just above your place.” 
Suddenly he turned his head to the sun, low against the 
ragged edge of the Wasatch Range, ninety miles away. 

“Guess we'd better jog along. There’s a cabin up here.” 
Even as he said it the sun disappeared. It did not red- 
den as the suns of the lowlands do at sunset; 
it merely flared for an instant in a glorious 
dissemination of coloring and then it was 
gone. Almost immediately this whole high 
world began to take on a bluish tinge; the 
snow seemed to darken; the brown leaves of 
the scrub oak, still on the trees, became black. 

Fred leaned toward the agent. ‘Will we 
make it by dark?” he said. 

“No, but there’s a cabin up here a ways. 
We'll get there.” 

' Isat entranced with the closing in of night. 
It seemed to come upon us like the lowering 
of a cloud which sifted down upon us darker, darker; then 
the world was black, with the crisp stars literally popping 
out along the faint outline of Burnt Mountain. The sled 
stopped. We were at a cabin, concealed until now by a turn 
of the trail, and almost before I realized it the men were on 
the ground, unhitching the horses, their forms vague, their 
voices coming as from far away. 


T LAST they called to me, and we entered the cabin by 
its unlocked door, to look, by the aid of a match, upon a 
cheerless interior of chinked logs, furnished sparely with but 
little more than a tiny square two-hole stove, a box which had 
been converted into a table, two staple kegs which evidently 
served for chairs, a few rusty tin utensils, a battered skillet 
and a coffeepot without a lid. For just a moment I stood 
hesitant—as though someone were touching me upon the 
shoulder and urging me to go away, to return whence I had 
come, to forget this dream which had obsessed me; it was as 
though a future life was being lived for me that I might see 
it. As suddenly, however, the spirit of adventure which first 
had sent me into the steel arena to the training of lions and 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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““TELL THE GUESTS THAT GLORIA WILL BE DOWN AS SOON AS WE’VE PATCHED HER UP” 




















What Every Woman Wants 


By PHYLLIS DUGANNE 


stinweeaeota|HIEN the Yards learned that Griffin’s fiancée 
yee £9 4 lived in Boston, they were glad. They were 
fi that kind of people. The only trouble was 
i] that Gloria Susan Gordon wasn’t. 
: Boston! It had a nice safe sound to it, 
3H} and while Gloria, in the Beacon Street 
ee 81 house, was hurling her things helter-skelter 
auc ee into a trunk to prepare to visit them, the 
Yards looked up a thing or two about her. A good sound 
family, the Gordons, socially beyond reproach, with a dis- 
creet number of well-selected ancestors behind them. To 
be sure, Stanley Gordon had been a bit wild in his youth— 
Etta Yard, the family spinster and authority on wildness, 
had recollected that—and, to be sure, his wife had died early 
in Gloria’s childhood, but since the engagement had been 
made, the Yards were ready to look upon the brighter side. 

“Is she—pretty, Griffin?”’ his mother asked him halt- 
ingly, as though it were not a very delicate inquiry to make. 

Griffin Yard, like a proper lover, was prompt in his 
answer. “Prettiest girl I ever saw!” 

Mrs. Yard studied him anxiously. Prettiest girl he ever 
saw! She did hope that Griffin hadn’t done anything 
foolish. She glanced about the living room of the Gramercy 
Park house apprehensively, as though she were trying to 
find a corner into which this prettiest girl, this Gloria Susan 
Gordon, might be fitted. It was a fine room, well propor- 
tioned and unquestionably dignified. There could be nothing 
more secure on Beacon Hill. Boston! Recollection of the 
home of her future daughter-in-law brodght, once again, a 
crumb of comfort. Such a solid city!’ And Gordon was 
quite a good name. She wondered if the girl would object 
to being called Susan. Gloria was a little—well, alittle. ... 
Marian Yard was still gorgeously unaware of how much 
more Gloria than Susan there was in Stanley Gordon’s 
nineteen-year-old daughter. 











ER sister, Miss Etta Yard, came into the room carrying 
a bird cage. They chatted in a desultory, diluted fash- 
ion while Miss Etta hung the cage in the sunlight which 
fell through the French window. Today, at three o’clock, 
Griffin’s fiancée was to arrive, and even the soul state of 
Ariel, the elderly canary, had become unimportant by 


IMustrated by Ralph Pallen (Coleman 


“You don’t know how pretty 
’ ; she is!’’ he said at last. 
‘ And, as Marian Yard would 
under no circumstances have re- 
plied, he said a mouthful! 


comparison. From time to time they cast sur- if \ Ltse 
reptitious glances at the young man who sat in /| ( xe y 
the armchair by the window, reading the morn- 
ing newspaper. \ 

Griffin, their baby, was engaged—and to a VY 
girl they had never seen! Why, perhaps he had 
even kissed her! Girls were different 






HOUGH Gloria was always 
the last to start upstairs to 
dress for dinner, she was always 
the first to be ready, and while 
Mrs. Yard did not wish to be un- 
charitable, she felt that this feat 


these days from the girls of their own 
correct youth. Mrs. Yard had read 
stories—and Boston, Boston! She must 


hold that thought, or she would 
be ill! But in only a month’s 
time! How could a girl, 
thought Marian Yard distract- 
edly, a really nice girl, become 
engaged to a man she had 
known only for a month? She 
studied her son’s profile, and a 
wave of maternal pride swept 
over her, dispelling, for the 
moment, her alarms. Griffin, 
of course, was different from 
other men. 

“‘T’m glad she’s pretty,” Mrs. 
Yard murmured softly. “I am 
sure it will be pleasant to see a 
young pretty face around the 
house.” 

Griffin looked up, and his 
cool gray eyes traveled from 
her anxious face to Miss Etta’s 
resigned one, continued on an 
exploratory journey about the fa- 
miliar room, as though he, too, for 
the first time were suddenly trying 
to fit an alien object ixto it. 







was accomplished more through a 
minimum of garments than a 
maximum of speed. 

The living room was not yet 
lighted, nor the shades drawn, 
and Gloria stood with her back to 
the window—such a pretty back, 
still stained in a fan-shaped pat- 
tern from the summer’s tan— 
waiting for the rest of the family to 
descend. In the graying light of early eve- 
ning she was like a bit of the sunset, torn 
from the flaming western sky and dropped 
intothedim room. The dress, which had 
taken her fully two minutes to put on, had 
taken her a five days’ journey across the 
Atlantic to buy—and looked it. A nar- 
row sheaf of orange velvet, fitting her slim body 4l- 
most as snugly as the sea-green bathing suit she had 
worn when Griffin first saw her, flaring into a circle 
flounce below knees which, on that occasion—and, for 
that matter, on this—had been bare and brown. 
Hair freshly shingled, combed from a slightly rounded 
forehead, and looking in its sleekness more like a small 
boy’s than a girl’s. But there boyishness ended. 
There was something almost absurdly feminine about 
Gloria’s face, about the little nose above the short 
upper lip, the slightly pointed ears that lay close to 
her head, bravely uncurtained by any of that short 
straight hair. 


And her mouth—it was moving now, 
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as it nearly always moved, into evanescent smiles and moues 
and grimaces. 

““Gosh! Wish there was a phonograph in this house!”’ 
said Gloria to herself, and regarded with a baleful blue eye 
the closed piano upon which Miss Etta and Mrs. Yard— 
helieve it or not—practiced duets. 

Beside the piano, leaning at a slight angle upon a gilded 
easel, was a color photograph of Griffin at the age of five— 
Griffin in a Lord Fauntleroy suit with a bright blue ribbon 
and curls of unbelievable rotundity. A grin flashed across 
the girl’s lips; she shrugged, grabbed casually at the nar- 
rowed orange velvet which slipped, with the gesture from 
her round shoulder, and yanked it back into place. 

Griffin at the age of five! 


N THE first day of her visit, when her head—and, for 

that matter, her heart—had been filled with memories 
of Griffin at Foxport that summer, of Griff in Boston, playing 
about with her own well-trained gang, Gloria had been unable 
to fit him into this odd, grave household where he had been 
born and brought up. He just didn’t belong. And now, con- 
templating the color photograph, recognizing in that solemn 
little-boy face much that remained in the older, handsomer 
face of Griffin Yard twenty years later, she wondered about 
it, while suspicion laid cold fingers on her heart. 

Griff in Foxport! She perched on the arm of the 
chair beside the window, leaned back her cropped head, 
and remembered happily. 

“Try and do it!”’ she 
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“‘C’mon in, goofs—water’s fine!’’ her voice rang 
out clearly through the sound of wind and crash- 
ing water. 

And fine it was, out there beyond the border of 
boiling sand and heavy foam that flecked the edge 
of the beach like dabs of whipped cream. Conscious 
of the eyes of the gang, conscious, too, now of the 
eyes of a strange young man just behind them, 
Gloria could not resist a slight demonstration of 
the natatory art. It wasn’t her fault, as she had 
told the gang dramatically, that she had not 
demonstrated it before the crowned heads of Europe at the 
Olympic games. Stanley Gordon had put his foot down on 
that idea, and though not an active one, Stanley’s foot was 
heavy. 

At about the twentieth “‘Per-lease, Gloria, come in-n-n!”’ 
she turned, waving a dripping arm, and shot with the sur- 
rounding water toward the beach. Easy enough, with the 
wind and the waves working with her. Easy enough to gain 
an instant’s foothold on the dragged layer of sand beneath 
those waves; but a new breaker, following the one which had 
swept her so far, forced her to turn and duck beneath it, 
like a little fish. On the other side, shaking her head like a 
terrier, she emerged, laughing, and her arms went on in 
strong, sweeping strokes to pull her to shore. But the 
rhythm of the sea is inexorable, and soon she knew, without 
that appraising glance over her shoulder, that the touch 





7 


of the sand on her bare feet was the signal 
for her to turn again and face Spain. 

““What’s the matter? Can’t you get in?”’ 

“‘Sure I can; can’t you see I’m doing this 
’cause I like it?”’ She shouldn’t have wasted 
breath on that defiant laugh; she was begin- 
ning to need it now. 

“‘Don’t come out, Jimmy; I’m a better 
swimmer than you are, anyway, and I’m just 
a little disinterested in winning any Carnegie 
medals this afternoon!” 

She was game, all right; but the better part of valor was 
waived when she set her teeth and fought steadily for the 
shore, ignoring the approach of that second wave which 
always before had called her back. She heard it thundering 
behind her, felt the first drops of it falling over her face, and 
she flung her arms forward, sweeping the water against her 
breast as she raced it. One more pull and —— 


ri USSA swallowed lotta water,’”’ she gulped after a few 
minutes, trying to curve her sandy, bruised lips into a 

smile for the young man who bent over her. Nice young 
man. Her arm—gosh, it was sore!—moved experimentally; 
she raised it to her eyes and tried to wipe away that sand that 
was caked on her lashes. Someone gave the young man— 
oddly enough, he was dripping, too, and his dark hair was 
thickly plastered with sand—a dry handkerchief and he 
wiped her face expertly. 

She lifted herself on an el- 





had invited amiably that 





bow. 





September day when 
Jimmy Brett announced 
his intention of keeping 
her from going into the 
ocean. No surf could 
keep Gloria Gordon out 
of Massachusetts Bay if 
she wanted to go into it, 
and certainly no man! 
At the moment it didn’t 
occur to her that it was an 
equally arduous task for 
any man to assist her 
exit from it. ‘‘Equinoxes 
are what I’m best at. 
Le’s go!”’ 

Jimmy had leaped to | 
his feet and sprinted after | 
her, but he halted, half 
fearful, half admiring, 
knee deep in the swirling 
froth. 

The group clustering 
about the blue-and- 
yellow sun umbrella— 
Gloria’s gang—watched 
her anxiously, and farther 
up the slope of the white 
beach Griffin Yard, ar- 
rested in discreet depart- 
ure from a sea he had had 
no temptation to brave, 
watched her too. 





HE lines of breakers, 

blown a little awry by 
the steady wind, rolled 
shoreward, heavy layer 
after heavy layer of green 
water rearing up, only to 
slide forward as though 
over great invisible cylin- 
ders, and breaking finally 
in a fierce ‘splendor of 
noise and spray. Gloria 
cul through them cleanly, 
her green bathing suit 
merged with the sea, her 
scarlet cap, like a wet 
cherry, and long brown 
legs clearly visible 
‘hrough their glasslike 
Clarity. Beyond the 
vreaking point of the surf, 
past the necessity of div- 
ing through each succes- 
sive roll of water, the 
sroup on the beach—and 
Griffin Yard behind 
them—could watch her 
swim upward, vertically, 
like a fly climbing:a wall, 
see her remain for an in- 
stant poised, her body 
bent like a bow, before 








“Better lie flat for a 
minute more,’ suggested 
the young man. 

**T’m all ri —— 
Strange, how thick and 
funny her voice was! 

“*T said to lie flat!”’ 

“Don’ be sil is 

**Dashed little fool!” 

Gloria smiled in sub- 
lime satisfaction as the 
young man pushed her 
back, bumping her head 
with a rather unnecessary 
violence, upon the sand. 
| *At’s-a stuff,’ she mur- 
mured dreamily. She 
moved her arm again and 
contemplated its bruised 
length. 

“Fool!”’ repeated the 
young man fiercely, and 
as though through a mist, 
Gloria saw that he was 
shaking, that his eyes, 
like the eyes of the gang 
which suddenly material- 
ized out of the surround- 
ing fog, were filled with 
panic. 





HE looked at him sol- 

emnly. ‘‘Funny 
face,” she pronounced 
gravely. Gray eyes, a 
clean-cut, intensely seri- 
ous mouth. ‘“‘H’m!”’ she 
said wisely. “‘I know 
what you did! You saved 
me from drowning, didn’ 
you?”’ A chuckle rose in 
her throat, and for an in- 
stant her lashes fluttered 
over her blue eyes. “‘ Just 
my luck!” she said. 
“When it’s my first sea- 
son too! Is’pose I’ll have 
to make an honest man 
of you an’ marry you 
now, won’t I?”’ Fatigue 
dropped her lids again 
before she saw either the 
dark blush that mounted 
over the young man’s pal- 
lor or that light that flared 
in his sober eyes. 

So much for drama. 
Waking, a few hours later, 
in her own bed, she re- 
membered the young man 
who had commanded her 
so roughly, who had 
dragged her from an 
angry ocean and called 








she shot out of sight down 
the slope and up again, 
Scaling the next swell. 








‘IT DOES SEEM A SHAME TO FIRE HER FOR IT THOUGH. 


A BLACK EYE ISN’T PERMANENT’’ 


her a “‘ dashed little fool’’; 
remembered him with 
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| FOUR OF THEM WERE DEPARTING WITH OSCAR WHEN THE SHERIFF CAME OUT 

















Breaking the Peace of Fiilloille 


wer] YEAR ago last September the 
ean) unbelievable happened. But 
e284) before that Hillville had got on 
@=| my nerves. Nothing ever hap- 
si) pens here. Nothing ever 
wai changes. There is the same 
line of mountains out the east windows, the 
4] same sun setting out the west ones, the 
same magnolia trees down the drive, the same pikes when 
you take a ride, the same faces when you go to teas. Once 
in a while you miss a face from a tea. That means it has 
gone off to school, or got married and left, or its family has 
moved away. But always it comes back—the homing in- 
stinct; I suppose. I made up my mind that if ever I ‘ot 
away from Hillville, I would stay. 

Well, last September mother and dad called me into the 
front parlor where all the fatalities and festivities occur in our 
family, and said: ‘‘ You are going off to school, Olive. We 
didn’t want to tell you till we were sure.” 

And then I knew why mother and dad had been somewhat 
shabby of late, and why our big rambling old house hadn’t 
been painted, and why we still had the old touring car when 
I’d begged like sin for a new one. I felt they were setting a 
value on me that I didn’t come up to, but I hugged them and 
thanked them, and told them they shouldn’t regret it. I 
knew that if I once got away they’d never have to make any 
more sacrifices for me. I’d never come back to Hillville. I’d 
be on my own after that year. 





I CALLED up Tad Boncer and told him about it—not about 
my plans for the far future, just about my going away. 
Tad lives out at Max Meadows, the Boncer farm and family 
place. Everybody knows the Max Meadows apples and the 
milk from its dairy. Even old Dayey, who drives the Max 
Meadows milk wagon, is famous. Davey’s been old ever 
since I can remember, and when nights are stormy somebody 
else takes the milk around. Tad himself has done it when 
hands were short. Often on rainy nights, if I slept on the 
sleeping-porch and heard that jingle of harness, that soft 
step, and the clink of the milk bottle against the cream 
bottle, I used to think, “‘That’s Tad.” It gave mea thrill. 
But I put these things behind me when I phoned to Tad. 
I knew that nothing except living in Hillville had made me 
feel that way. Tad and I had played together and gone to 


By MarGARET BELLE Houston 


I/ustrated by *fohn Alonzo Williams 


school together, and he had given me a ring off a cigar when 
I was eight and he was ten. He sort of took things for 
granted after that. It’s a situation that binds many a girl to 
a town for life. 

Tad came around that evening, and we sat on the front 
porch and talked things over. Same old Tad, blond hair and 
tanned face, and eyes that look at you so kind and twinkling, 
as if he’s dying to tease you, but hasn’t the heart. Tad’s 
voice is deep and good natured with a sort of plaintive 
chuckle in it. 

“Don’t be different when you come back,”’ he said after I 
had told him. ‘I like you as you are.” 

Well, he had to know, so I told him the rest. ‘‘I’m not 
coming back to Hillville,’”’ I said. 

It was a long time before he spoke. ‘‘Oh, yes, you are,” 
he answered then. ‘‘ You’re coming back to marry me.”’ His 
hand took mine, kept it, just as possessively as if the old 
cigar ring were still on my finger. ‘“‘ You’re coming back to 
marry me,” he said slowly. ‘‘That’s why I want you to stay 
just as you are.” 

I put my other hand over his. I couldn’t help loving him— 
like a mother. ‘‘I don’t know where you learned to proph- 
esy, dear,” I said. “‘But they taught you wrong. Time will 
prove it.” 

And time did. 

Well, I went to New York—to Miss Melchior’s. Now you 
may say what you please about Miss Melchior’s, and the 
sort of education you get there. She provides everything. If 
you look down the menu and take shrimp cocktail and 
marshmallow whip, as everybody seemed to be doing, it’s 
not her fault. I haven’t anything against those girls, 
either—the ones who take such stuff. They haven’t any 
Hillvilles to get away from by their own brains and brawn. 

I clutched. Miss Melchior’s bill of fare, and I took ham 
and eggs. I mean I took a secretarial course with type- 
writing and shorthand and some good stiff English and 
some French. Miss Melchior looked at me in some surprise 
when I came to interview her about my course. She told me 


afterward that she had had me mixed with a 
little horn-rimmed blonde from Arizona who was 
also taking secretarial work. 

“Olive Sartoris.’’ She read my name from the 
blank I had filled out. ‘‘I remember now—from 
Hillville. I must say your name rather suits 
you—Dusky Olive. I can remember you by that.” Some- 
thing of an aristocrat, Miss Melchior, with little pinch-nose 
glasses that wabble when she smiles. 

“‘T hope you’re going to like your roommate,”’ she said as 
we parted. ‘A very lonely girl, isolated by great wealth. 
Sibyl Palm her name is. Her father is Azariah Palm, the oil 
king. Their income is—oh, some horrible figure a day. Mr. 
and Mrs. Palm travel continually, but Sibyl wishes to be 
stationary a while. She has, you might say, fallen by the 
wayside, winded. They tried to get a single room for Sibyl, 
but were too late. Miss Hamm, my secretary, has put her 
with you. She has an unerring instinct in such matters.” 


HAD seen Miss Hamm-—a lean, silent lady with a frown 

and a look about the nose as if she smelt something and 
was going to track it down. I know now that these were the 
marks of instinct. I felt that Sibyl was to be a part of my 
career, that, fallen by the wayside at my very feet, she was 
destined to aid my stars. Perhaps I would be secretary to 
her itinerant mother. But I would not plan. Things were 
already in the hands of Fate. 

Sibyl arrived that day. Before I got tothe room I saw 
that the lights were turned on. Then I observed the ward- 
robe trunks in front of the windows, and clothes all over the 
beds and chairs. Sibyl was sitting on the typewriter table, 
smoking a little ivory-colored pipe with a long pink stem. 
She sat cross-legged and she had on green velvet pajamas 
and little red-and-gold slippers with toes that curled over. 
I was struck by her hair. It stood out all around her head, the 
shiniest, palest gold. Her eyebrows were dark and as slender 
as a pencil stroke. Her mouth was a little painted ‘‘o” 
around the pipestem. She had a slim nose that turned up 
and cool blue eyes. 

She apologized. “I didn’t know I had a roommate,”’ she 
said, “until I asked to have the other bed removed.” 

I told her that it was all right, but that I would get my 
typewriter from under her, if she didn’t mind, it might hurt 
her knee. I asked her what course she was taking. 
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‘What what?” asked Sibyl. “Oh—I don’t know. My 
maid is arranging it now. I’d like to know where on earth 
she’s going to put my clothes.” 

I was wondering myself. I hadn’t many things, but they 
filled half our mutual closet. 

Sibyl’s maid came in. She was a little, dark thing with a 
noncommittal face and a broad back. Marianne her name 
was. They talked in French.’ The conversation was about 
the clothes, and about me and the fact that I had clothes, 
too, apparently a confusing discovery. I could understand 
\larianne’s French, but not Sibyl’s. Now and then Mari- 
anne also failed to understand Sibyl’s French. Whereupon 
+1 resorted to English, or, finding she couldn’t use English 
on account of me, sought relief in gestures, and one of her 
vestures was to kick Marianne with her little curly toe. 

| had never seen one woman kick another, and the sight 
had a compelling charm. I came, in time, to know just 
about what day and what hour and what stage of the discus- 
sion Marianne was to be kicked. Marianne appeared to 
know, too, and always maneuvered so that her broad peasant 
back would be directed toward hostilities. That back was 
probably her chief qualification for the office, that and her 
stoic calm. 


LIKED Sibyl. She fascinated me. I liked her pajamas, 

and though I suspected that she wore them to insure per- 
fect freedom in her discussions with Marianne, they were 
nevertheless haremish. I also liked her little, long-stemmed 
pipe; it lent distinction and odor to the room. Amid all the 
similar, surreptitious cigarettes it had personality. 

I liked Sibyl, and Sibyl liked me. After she had rid her 
mind of the awful burden of finding places for her clothes— 
a new wardrobe was put in, some of the trunks were stored in 
an accessible place, and Marianne took one up into her little 
cranny on the top floor—why, Sibyl settled down into her 
course, whatever it was, and into a very kindly if somewhat 
preoccupied regard for me. 

Just before they sailed for Florida Mr. and Mrs. Palm 
gave Sibyl a party aboard the yacht, and Sibyl invited me. I 
knew as soon as Sibyl mentioned it that Fate had begun to 
play her hand. But I also knew, as soon as I made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Palm, that she would never have a 
secretary. 

I had pictured her a tranquil and regal person, whereas 
she was a little, dumpy lady, with an uneasy manner and a 
richly brocaded dress that didn’t look like a thing on her, 
small, knotty hands full of rings, and a big blue fan that 
seemed to frighten her when she opened it. Mr. Palm was 
not any more impressive, though I could see he was a shrewd 
little man who knew his own mind. Not much taller than 
his wife, he looked like a matter-of-fact brownie that no giant 
need think he could step on. 

They both looked up to Sibyl, 
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strand of pearls over my head. They were real pearls, and 
they scared me a little. 

But Marianne said: ‘‘Oh, mademoiselle, they resemble 
you. Wear them. You will break the heart.” 

So of course I wore them. Afterward what Marianne had 
said heartened me; and I needed heartening, I can tell you, 
amid those glittering dresses and skillfully reddened lips and 
coiffured heads. One doesn’t mind one’s pallor, if one thinks 
it is the pallor of pearls. 

Sibyl had as her chief attendant a youth named Oscar 
Drillon. However, she was snubbing him markedly and 
giving her restless, gay attention to a man by the name of 
Van Ness. So Oscar Drillon began to devote himself to me. 
He turned to me at dinner, and afterward we danced. 

I couldn’t quite make Oscar Drillon out. Russian, Aus- 
trian, French, his accent was none of these. But he was 
foreign—foreign, that is, to anything I had ever seen or 
heard. His tailor and his valet must have been artists. He 
was good-looking, too, and pleasant and agreeable, with a 
sort of carefree manner. He danced like something you 
dream about. I learned afterward that he had been born 
right here in America, and that his family were American as 
far back as he had any record. I learned, too, that he was in 
business with Mr. Palm, that he had as much money as the 
Palms and traveled a great deal more—that is, he came home 
more seldom. 

He talked to me that night about his travels. They 
seemed confined chiefly to Paris and the Riviera, and his ad- 
ventures were largely in the field of baccarat and roulette. 
He knew all the cercles of Paris, all the gaming houses of 
Mentone and Monte Carlo and Cannes. 

““Tell me about Grasse in the Riviera,’’ I murmured as we 
danced. ‘‘Is it true that they make perfumes there, and that 
all the air smells of lavender and tuberoses?”’ 

“‘Oh, I dare say,’’ he answered. “‘There is no gaming 
worth the name there. One may pick up a little sport in the 
way of bagatelle or craps. Do you know bagatelle?”’ 


T WAS a wonderful night. The moon glittered on the 

water and the music was by turns stormy and soft and 
wild. I danced with everybody, but most of all with Oscar 
Drillon who had been all over the world and was making 
ready to go again. I came home happy and tired, with the 
music still in my ears. Sibyl, however, was furious. Some- 
thing had apparently gone wrong between her and Van Ness. 
She almost tore off her emerald dress before Marianne could 
get to her, and after she got to bed she kept me awake toss- 
ing about and lighting cigarettes. She never smoked the pipe 
when she was nervous. 

A few days later Mr. and Mrs. Palm sailed for Florida, 
and that same week, with Marianne in tow, Sibyl departed 
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for Saranac. She gave me her address and told me to give 
it to Drillon. Mr. Palm had asked Drillon to look after 
Sibyl. Sibyl explained that she was not coming back to Miss 
Melchior’s, that the place drove her wild. The little horn- 
rimmed blonde became my roommate. She was restful, but 
pale as milk after Sibyl. 

The following Friday evening Oscar Drillon called, and I 
gave him Sibyl’s address. The next Friday he took me to 
hear ‘‘Butterfly.”” After that 1 began to associate him with 
Debussy, and with the lavender and roses of Grasse, and 
with the mystery of roulette and bagatelle, and with all the 
strange places I had never seen and longed to see. 

Sibyl, you see, had had a bearing on my fate. She had in- 
troduced me to Oscar and withdrawn. That was, it seemed, 
her rdle on the stage of my life. 


EFORE spring came I was engaged to Oscar. He told me 

there had been many women in his life, but that I was 
different from them all. He had tired of hothouse roses, he 
said, but had never found the time when he could go into 
the country and pick him a field daisy to his mind. He had 
always felt he might prefer a field daisy, but the fields them- 
selves bored him so terribly. Now here was one brought to 
his hand. : 

I didn’t like the réle of field daisy; still it was nice to hear 
him say that he meant to do a little horticultural work him- 
self, and see what he could make of the daisy, what sumptu- 
ous, gorgeous-colored flower he could develop her into, with 
travel, with luxury and wines and cercles and French clothes. 
It was not so flattering, but it appealed more to the imagina- 
tion than Tad’s ‘‘ Don’t be different. I like you as you are.”’ 

Oscar didn’t want me to wait for exams. He had planned 
to sail for Paris in June, and he wanted me to marry him and 
come along. I thought it was a marvelous idea, and I wrote 
mother and dad all about it. 

Mother went straight into the air. All through her letter 
I could feel dad in the air behind her. My father must in- 
vestigate this young man, she said. How did I know he was 
all I thought? Moreover, I must come home in any case, 
and if there was to be a wedding I must get my trousseau to- 
gether and have the reception in the front parlor. It cer- 
tainly sounded like Hillville. 

Oscar was annoyed, but he wrote dad a very decent letter 
which I helped him compose, inclosing references and first- 
hand reassurances. Dad satisfied himself in time, and gave 
his consent. But I had to come home, he said. 

Well, Oscar postponed his trip till August, when he 
would come to Hillville for me. And I took my exams and 
went home. 

Mother and dad met me at the station in the old touring 
car. Tad was beside them, beaming for all he was worth. 

Mother whispered to me that 
she hadn’t said anything to 





Mr. Palm admiringly, humor- 
ingly, laughing at her witti- 


Tad. She’d left it forme. Tad 





rode home with us, and the 





cisms. Whenever Sibyl withered 
anybody or forgottheir names— 
she was as frank in her dislikes 
and her lapses of memory as she 
was with her pipe—Mr. Palm 
would laugh. 

Mrs. Palm, on the other hand, 
was abject before Sibyl. Sibyl 
was her sun, her soul, and all 
the secretary she would ever 
need. Nothing she said or did 
was funny to Mrs. Palm; it 
was inspired. I think if Sibyl 
had told them not to go to 
Florida, to quit running about 
entirely, Mr. Palm would have 
slapped his little brownie sides 
ind guffawed, while Mrs. Palm 
vould have twitched quiver- 
ingly at his coat tails and told 
him maybe they’d better not go 
after all. 


But Sibyl wasn’t giving any 
such order. Sibyl was look- 
ing forward to their getting 
away. Notthat they hampered 
‘er, She merely preferred them 
sone, as a restless young mother 
might want the children put 
to bed and out of the way. 
Well, we had dinner on the 
yacht that night, and after- 
ward we danced. Sibyl affected 
green, and she had on a dress 
that looked like a million emer- 
alds linked together. She was 
dazzling with her bright hair 
and with a strange, gay rest- 
lessness, I had let Marianne, 








time for telling him came right 
away. 

We sat in our old place on the 
front step, and Tad said: “‘ You 
see I did prophesy. You came 
back.” 

“But not for the reason you 
said,” I answered. 

I think that was the moment 
he saw Oscar’s ring. You 
couldn’t miss it, if you looked 
in that direction. It was a two- 
carat diamond set in platinum 
orange blossoms, a dazzling, 
shouting, aggressive label that 
banished forever the ghost of 
the old cigar ring. 


DIDN’T look at Tad as he 

looked at it. The stillness 
grew and grew, the sort of still- 
ness that I imagine will come 
at the very end of the world. 
After atime he said, ‘‘Olive!. . 
No, Olive!” Just as if it were 
the end of the world, just as if 
he felt the earth sinking under 
him through space. 

And then I heard the gong 
ringing in’ the dining room, 
Pompey in his white coat play- 
ing ‘““Home, Sweet Home” on 
it. And I smelt the mint in the 
iced tea, and knew there were 
beaten biscuits and fried 
chicken for supper. 

It was horrible. 

But Tad and I had it out. 
I told him all that had hap- 








on Sibyl’s advice, cut the 
sleeves out of my white chiffon, 
and one of the girls flung her wes 








I LIKED SIBYL. 


SHE FASCINATED ME. 


I ALSO LIKED HER LITTLE, LONG-STEMMED PIPE 


pened, and all that was going to. 
happen. It wasn’t easy to do. 











(Continued on Page 117) 
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THEY GOT TO KNOW THE FAT MEN, LEAN MEN, OLD MEN, YOUNG MEN, ALL WITH NOTHING TO DO AND NO HOPE IN THEIR HEARTS 


Saint David Walks Again 





WES |HE liner was like a huge long pier. By 
6 and by it broke away from the land 
s| and all the waving people. They be- 

4; came tinier and tinier and tinier, and 
¥3]i the snowflakes fell out of the sky 

&| faster and faster and faster on them 

NG | and their waving handkerchiefs, till they, 

=a} too, melted away from the eyes like snow. 

The band, which had been playing very excitedly, as if it 

were the beginning of a pantomime, stopped, and grand- 

father’s English lawyer looked at the two children in his 

charge and said: ‘‘What about tea, my dears? What about 
tea?” 

They went below into what looked like a tremendously 
busy tea shop, and grandfather’s English lawyer said again: 
“What about eggs, my dears? What about eggs? Because 
you’re too young to stay up to dinner.” 

So they had eggs, and grandfather’s English lawyer 
walked them once briskly round the decks in the bitter cold, 
and a kind, fat stewardess helped them into the two little 
bunks. 

*‘Been over before?” she said. 

“No,” said Felicity. 

“Are you with your daddy?” 

“No,” said Felicity; ‘‘that’s grandfather’s English 
lawyer.” 

“‘Going to join your daddy, I expect?” 


ADDY was killed in the war,” said Felicity gravely. 
“And mummy—she was American—she died—a little 
while ago.” 

“And so we’re going to live with daddy’s father in Corn- 
wall,”’ said David. 

““My goodness! I expect he’ll just spoil you and sister to 
death,”’ said the stewardess. “‘My! I bet he’s just crazy to 
see you and sister, son.” 

“‘Grandfather’s English lawyer said ——”’ began Felicity. 

David gave her one hard, long look. ‘‘Sure he is!”’ he told 
the stewardess. ‘“‘Grandfather’s just crazy to have us in 
England.” When the stewardess had turned down the 
light till it was just a little glimmer and had gone, David 
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leaned over the side of the upper berth and stared down at his 
ten-year-old sister. ‘‘Pelipity, you’re crying!’ he said. 

“T know! - It isn’t as if it—it were true, what you told 
the—the stewardess, David, about his being glad to see us. 
You know what the lawyer told mummy’s old Mr. Menzies. 
We're to live with daddy’s old Nannie on—on the estate; 
but we’re never to see grandpa, never to go near him or the 
big house. He hates us. You know what he said to Mr. 
Menzies: ‘He never forgave their father the American; he’ll 
never forgive them.’”’ 

“T know,” said David. ‘‘ But I’ve got the whale of a plan, 
Pelipity.” 

“‘Grandfather’s lawyer said, ‘There’s a secret in that 
house, and even I can’t get at it. They all keep it, loyal as if 
the old chap were the king; the very fishermen in the village, 
they hold their tongues, but there’s a look in their eyes. 
I hate the place, lonely, secret, haunted, miles away from 
anywhere, utterly neglected and overgrown. It gives me 
the creeps even to go there on a sunny afternoon; and the 
old chap he gives me the creeps; like a king in hiding. I hate 
the place.’’’ She began to cry. -“‘There’s a ghost,” whis- 
pered Felicity in a small, frightened voice. 

“It’s lost,” said David. ‘‘That’s one of the troubles.” 


“Even the fish have left the bay. I heard grandfather’s ° 


lawyer tell Mr. Menzies.” 

“‘He said the place was cursed. Well, we’ve got to shift the 
curse. I—I’m going to, Pelipity, and I’m going to—to find 
the ghost.” 

There was a knock at the door, and grandfather’s English 
lawyer stood there. He was a tall, big young man with very 
shaggy eyebrows, so*hat his eyes seemed to live under little 
eaves. 

They looked out kindly at the children. ‘‘Tears, my dear, 
tears. This won’t de at all.”” He sat down on the red plush 
sofa under the porthole and looked at them. 


“Why does grandfather hate us, Mr. Burrows?” 
asked Felicity in a small, quivering voice. “‘And why 
do we have to go, if he hates us?” 

““Because David is the next Sir David Hoblyn of 
Hoblyn Hills; and old Sir Damon he wants him 
brought up as an Englishman. Of course,” said young 

Mr. Burrows, speaking half to himself, ‘‘you don’t under- 
stand—you can’t understand; but after you’ve been there 
awhile, the place will get you. It’ll get you.”” He shook his 
head. 

“And the ghost?” said Felicity in a whisper. 


E STARED ather. “‘Oh! they tell those tales, you know, 
in England. The Spaniards landed in Cornwall some 
hundreds of years ago, just below your grandfather’s house, 
and stayed awhile—long enough to build the quay —and then 
little Sir David Hoblyndrove themout. Oh, it’s a great tale! 
He was just thirteen, and he directed theattack. For days he 
sheltered and fed an army in the house—men from Mullion, 
from Truro, from Penzance and Land’s End, creeping 
through the valley and into the house at night till he had an 
army there, and the Spanish commander in the inn below 
never guessing. Oh, he was a great fellow, little Sir David 
Hoblyn! Every,day the Spaniard had him down to give 
him English lessons. Little David would sit there and knew 
that up in his great house men were sharpening lances, hay 
pitches; cleaning muskets; and the Spaniard insulted him, 
struck him, and Sir David sat there teaching him English.” 
“Bully for David!’ burst out David’s descendant, tousled 
and flushed and excited, in striped American slumberwear. 

“And then? And then?” Felicity was dancing about. 

“When the day came he led the attack. They drove the 
Spaniards out to their Armada. They set the town on fire. 
They had gathered huge piles of granite. They stoned them 
from the terraces of Hoblyn Hill.” 

“But little David’s father?”’ 

“His father had died long before. His mother helped him. 
He was like a field marshal; they did everything he told 
them, that little boy. They could not throw a lighted torch 
onto the roof of the inn below, where the Spanish com- 
mander sat, so one man jumped with it, and landed. David 
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was mortally wounded by one of the Spaniards on the ter- 
race, but he wouldn’t give in; two of his men made a dandy 
chair with their arms and carried him round. His mother 
went with him, laughing. They both laughed. Little David 
dying in his Cornishmen’s arms and laughing—pretty tre- 
mendous! The Spaniards had built a wonderful little harbor. 
They were afraid of the French. After little Sir David died, 
a great time of prosperity came to Hoblyn Hills. The pil- 
chards took to coming there, and the boats would put out 
and net millions and salt them down in vats. Hoblyn Hills 
was the greatest fishing village on the coast of Cornwall. 
They said that every night the ghost of little Sir David 
walked the terraces to see that all was well. They called him 
t David. Cornish fisherfolk are simple. They kept Sir 
diary in the church, and sometimes, they said, a 
page would be turned, although the door was locked and no 
one had been in.” 
‘“‘And then?” said both children together. 


“Tt is only a legend,” said grandfather’s English lawyer, ° 


looking at them. “A sort of Cornish fairy tale.” 

“And then?” urged both children. 

“And then one day a hundred years after, the diary was 
stolen.” 

“On!” 

‘‘And what happened ?”’ 

‘They tried to find out who had taken it, but they never 
did, and they never found it; and little Saint David ceased 
to walk the terraces; and that year the pilchards did not 
come to Hoblyn Bay; and bit by bit rot and decay set in, in 
the little village little Sir David had loved, and the fishermen 
became lazy and did not go to sea any more and lost their 
faith, and great holes came in their nets and the bottoms 
of their boats rotted through. They lost their little Saint 
David, and they lost their faith. Sir David’s mother died, 
and Sir Elrick Hoblyn, his cousin, who inherited the Hill, did 
not care for Cornwall. He was a courtier and a favorite of 
the king’s. He lost money at cards and sold the Hoblyn 
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estates in London, and the family grew poor; but the next 
Hoblyn made money and never went to Cornwall; and his 
great-grandson is your grandfather.” 

‘And little Sir David has never come back?”’ 

“Poor little lost ghost!” said Felicity. 

“‘If he did, the Cornish people think power and prosperity 
would come back to Hoblyn Hills; the pilchard shoals would 
fill the bay. So Hoblyn Hills waits and dreams and wastes 
life, waiting for a little lost ghost. it’s a miserable story,” 
said the young lawyer. “But little Sir David’s not a bad 
fellow to have in the back of one’s family, not a bad fellow.” 
He got briskly to his feet. ‘“You might,” he said, staring at 
them under his thatched eaves, “‘find the diary, and then 
perhaps Sir David would come back. Jolly idea! You think 
it over.” 

‘‘What are you thinking of, Pelipity?’’ said David sleepily. 

“I was thinking of little Sir David laughing—and me 
crying. What are you thinking about, David?” 

“Do I have to tell?” 

“You do have to.” - 

“I was thinking of little Sir David laughing and me about 
to cry, if Mr. Burrows hadn’t come right in.” 


II 


T WAS evening when the little Hoblyns arrived at 

Hoblyn Hill. They drove a long, long way in a queer little 
pony cart called a jingle. The pony’s bells jingled. They sat 
hunched on the narrow seats and felt as if bits were dropping 
off them with cold. Far down they could see the sea, like a 
flat, gray, wet stone; they could hear the sullen crawl of it 
up the beach. 

The jingle driver did not speak. He was like a little 
gnome driving them in a pixy cart through the big, bare, cold 
darkness. 

As they sat there they suddenly felt not quite real. As if 
presently they would wake up and lie staring at the little 
red settee under the round porthole window, and out of the 
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window, where the sea was sometimes gray and sometimes 
blue, like a bit of shining silk in a round frame; and it was 
difficult to remember that it was a real sea, and this great 
ship that tried to make you forget, with its swimming baths 
and its cinemas, that it was anything but a little town, was 
plowing its way across it. 

They knew grandfather’s English lawyer felt it too. He 
sat very quiet and stiff, with his eyes looking out from be- 
tween the ledge of his turned-up collar and the ledge of his 
furry eyebrows. It was as if a spell had been laid upon them 
all; and the icy wind blowing off the sea was like fine hairs 
drawn tight across their faces. 

It was an odd feeling, as if a town had suddenly been 
spirited under the earth by magic, while they rode over the 
hidden top of it, and then, when they had passed it, would 
spring up again. That’s what they felt; no place could really 
be as empty as Cornwall seemed and yet be so full of things 
the darkness hid; for they felt those things, as you can feel 
someone sometimes in a pitch-dark room. 

Suddenly the pony stopped. The lawyer gave a jump. 
The children gripped hands. 

“Up there,”’ said the driver. 

The moon came suddenly from behind a cloud, like a white 
light turned on. At first they saw only the driver’s whip 
wriggling like a little snake against it; and then, as if it had 
been the illustration of an enchanted castle cut out of a fairy 
book and pasted on a white lamp globe, so they saw Hoblyn 
Hill, all black against the whiteness of the moon. 

“By Jove!” said grandpa’s English lawyer. 

They never forgot their first glimpse of it. No gleam of 
light. Just that great black pile rearing itself against the 
moon and looking down at them; and somewhere in the 
heart of it the old man who would never know them, never 
accept them. 

““Hoblyn Hills,’”’ said the driver. 


(Continued on Page 40) 


WALK AGAIN,’’ DAVID SAID, BUT NOW HE SAID IT.IN A NEW, VOICE AND A NEW WAY, AS IF HE HAD JUST DISCOVERED SOMETHING 
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HE LAID IT UPON THE HEARTH FIRE, 
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FRANTIC PROTESTS OF HIS WIFE 

















eA Kamily Outline of Sin 


RANDPA Seth Wilber- 
By (3 force’s lean face is framed 
A | by crisp white side 
whiskers of the type affected as 
a badge of rank by bankers in 
the early eighties. His fea- 
tures are rugged and have 
an appearance of stony 
solidity, as though years of 
self-reliance and _ self-discipline 
had hardened and set them in 
an expression of stern dignity. 
His eyes are blue and still keen. 
He does not wear glasses. He 
does not believe in them. 

It is not the face of one in- 

" clined to strike @ compromise 
with the world. The grimly humorous mouth and the steady 
conservative eyes offer little hope of mediation on anything. 
And yet, of late, these have come to wear at times a rather 
pathetic expression of bewilderment. Grandpa knows what 
sin is. He has known for seventy years, and in that time has 
not changed his opinions in the least. He sits now and 
watches the world go by. The instincts of a lifetime tell him 
it is progressing rapidly from bad to worse. Bewilderment 
comes into his face when he realizes that his juniors are un- 
aware of the tremendous increase in iniquity. 

Seth Wilberforce retired from business on his seventieth 
birthday, but the local papers still call him ‘‘a leading citi- 
zen of Climax,” population 102,344, according-to the most 
recent census, and 150,140, if you credit the statistics of the 
chamber of commerce. He is the patriarch of the Wilber- 
force clan, one of the oldest families in the state. His wife, 
Alice, loves him devotedly; his son, John, reveres him; his 
daughter-in-law, Helen, is the least bit afraid of him; and 
his grandchildren, Graham and Vivienne, are fond of him 
and laugh at him. 






RANDPA WILBERFORCE has been a member of his 

particular branch of the Christian Church for sixty-two 
years, and of his political party for fifty-seven. He is seventy- 
eight years old. His moral standards are older than that, for 
he assumed them, unaltered, from his father and mother, 
pioneers from New England who settled at Climax. 


community, whom he misunderstands and 


Grandpa Wilberforce 


By FREDERIC K. VAN DE WATER 


Illustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


The Wilberforce family came to America on The Mary and 
John in the persons of two brothers, Nathan and Adoniram. 
These were Puritans who had founded their faith more on 
the Old than on the New Testament, and had drawn from 
that mighty book a severely narrow system of morality, 
which they had intensified and made more stringent. 

Through six generations this creed has come down to 
Grandpa Wilberforce practically intact. In the two genera- 
tions that have followed him, particularly in the generation 
represented by Graham and Vivienne, the moral code of 
Nathan has been revised, amended, deleted almost out of 
recognition. 

The Wilberforce house stands on Maple Avenue in Climax. 
Actually, the surname of the owner is not Wilberforce. Nor 
will you find Climax in the roster of flourishing Midwest 
cities. But Grandpa Wilberforce does live on Maple Ave- 
nue, though its once aristocratic reaches are becoming seedy 
with shops and boarding houses. His residence is of brown- 
stone and is set back from the sidewalk among great maples. 
It is embellished with scroll-sawed wood and wrought-iron 
trimmings, and has a tower crowned with lightning rods. 
The world has altered since the rising banker built the most 
palatial residence in Climax, forty years ago, and Grandpa 
Wilberforce is certain that the change has been almost en- 
tirely evil. 

He loves his son and he endures his daughter-in-law, but 
he does not quite approve of either: He is fonder of his 
grandchildren, but they dismay and worry him. Despite his 
seventy-eight years, he still clings to life— 
to his home, the companionship of his few 
remaining contemporaries, the community 
that respects him, even the youth of that 


amuses and who misunderstand and shock 
him. 





The old gentleman has not the spirit of a Jere- 
miah. He rarely tries to tell his juniors what he 
knows to be right, having learned long since that 
they are bound to be equally certain that it is 
wrong. Therefore, he does not trumpet aloud his 
conviction that the world is steadily sinking deeper 
into iniquity, though he enjoys a thrill of vicarious 
triumph when his fundamentalist pastor proclaims 
this from the pulpit. And yet Seth Wilberforce’s 
heart is heavy and his mind confused by the sinfulness of 
modern life, a depravity from which not even the members 
of his own family are exempt. John Wilberforce and his wife, 
Helen, have drifted away from the stark moral code their 
elders still cherish, while the grandchildren, Graham and 
Vivienne, have turned their backs upon it with deliberate 
insurgency and seem, with the rest of their generation, to be 
marching away from it in gay defiance. 


RANDPA WILBERFORCE, along with most of the 

rest of humanity, has never been able to grasp the fact 
that iniquity is a variable quantity. Much that is called 
sin alters in virulence from generation to generation and 
sometimes changes character entirely. Young people do 
with apparent impunity things which their elders would not 
have attempted for fear of a lightning bolt from an outraged 
Deity. 

And the reverse is true also. Grandpa Wilberforce never 
dreams the insurgent Graham and his sister may regard 
some of their grandsire’s convictions, some of his past 
triumphs, as iniquitous. It is as well that he does not. The 
shock to brittle arteries might be fatal. 

The interpretation of evil and righteousness alters con- 
tinually with the changes wrought by the years. The Wilber- 
force family were abolitionists, but in grandpa’s youth 
there were many men who believed that slavery was a holy 
institution, ordained by God. These were men even wiser, 
perhaps, than Enoch, father to Seth. Enoch fought against 
them and, like many of them, gave his life 
for what he believed to be the good. 

Certain ethical standards are apparently 
eternal because they cannot be withdrawn 
without the collapse of the civilization that 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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To central figure of this -—- repre- 


sents the benign and mature figure of 
Benjamin Franklin. About him are his 
great contemporaries, men who worked 
with him and through him for the build- 
ing of this Nation. 

Lifting above them, out of the fullness 
of autumn foliage, looms the familiar bel- 
fry of Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia — symbol of Liberty. The painting, 
which measures sixteen by thirty feet, was 
made for the Franklin Savings Bank of 
New York City. 

Of the patriots of the Revolution, 
Franklin was the only one to sign all four 
of the state papers which achieved the 
complete independence of these United 
States—the Declaration of Independence, 
the Treaty of Alliance with France, the 
Treaty of Peace with England and the 
Constitution. 

I have endeavored to depict him as 
patriot and statesman, inevitably disre- 
garding his preéminence as printer, mer- 
chant, author, editor, inventor, scientist, 
philosopher, diplomat and philanthropist. 
Few men have possessed Franklin’s Fold 
upon the respect and affection of his asso- 
ciates. Hence it seemed fitting to present 
him surrounded by those with whom he 
labored in the making ofa republic. Upon 
the rostrum, from left to right, are Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Robert Treat Paine, 
John Paul Jones, James Madison, John 
Jay, Samuel Adams, George Washington, 
General Lafayette, John Hancock, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Marshall, Alexander 
Hamilton, Aaron Burr, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, James Monroe, Robert 
Morris and Thomas Paine. 


N.C. WYETH. 
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““WHY DID 
YOU KEEP 4 
PY” HE 3 

ASKED 





























T WAS always said of Bill that he was born 
2.991, under a lucky star, but you would hardly 
ae “| have thought it to look at him. He wore 
ae: khaki Jodhpurs and a double terai of 
: enormous width and great age. Under it 
Réeera| his face was nearly as khaki as his shirt, 
$48) for he had been on a three-months’ trek 
=! round the forests, and bad fever had laid 
him by the heels more than once. He was thinking with joy 
of his launch, waiting for him at the bend in the river—his 
launch that had a real tin bath and a bed with a mosquito 
net; his launch, which was his home. There Hla Tin, his 
servant, was waiting for him—Hla Tin, who made the desert 
blossom like a rose, who kept you civilized whether you 
would or not. 

The elephants sagged through the green aisles of the for- 
est. Here and there a gray gibbon swung itself out onto a 
branch to watch the cavalcade go by. 

It would be good to have a decent dinner again. Hla Tin 
would have it all ready for him. A wonderful fellow, Hla 
Tin. Bill smiled to himself, remembering the banquet Hla 
Tin had put up last time the Conservator of Forests, on his 
way upcountry, had dined with them. In the heart of the 
jungle Hla Tin had produced a dinner table complete with 
pink silk candle shades—his Christmas present from Aunt 
Agatha the year before—and a four-course dinner, followed 
by excellent coffee. As far as eye could see all he had had to 
assist him in this enterprise was four cooking pots, a bag of 
charcoal, and two bricks. 

The Conservator of Forests was a fat, red man, with no 
soul, but large private means—so they'said. He would not be 
passing that Christmas, because he was going to be married 





Bits of Dreams 


By DorotTHy BLack 


to a girl from home. She was hardly more than a child— 
so they said. Bill only had it on hearsay, from a man who 
had happened to come across them at home. 

Her name was Mabel Thain, and she was taking Howard 
for better or worse, without an inkling of what worse was. 
In the jungle a man’s reputation is between him 
and his Maker, and has little to do with his fellow 
men. Bill was always glad to see Howard. Though 
he drank an inordinate amount of brandy, he had a 
white face, and he brought newspapers with him, ° 
and he had an unlimited fund of anecdote of sorts 
about the world in general. You can’t afford to be 
particular about your company when you live by 
your lone in the forests of teak and acacia six 

months of the year. 

The gray elephants sagged through the green aisles 
of the forest. Presently the trees thinned, and you 
saw the river glittering through, here and there, like 
looking-glass mosaic. Round a bend of the river 
the white launch lay at anchor, like a gull, close to 
the bank. “‘Thank heaven for that!” said Bill, and 
he slipped from his horse, staggering a little. It was 
blessed to be back, and he had a fortnight’s leave 
to look forward to, as soon as he could complete his 
reports and get away—a fortnight of civilization, of 
dining and dancing and riding beneath the flower- 
ing trees round the big lakes. 

He bathed in his real tin bath, wallowing in the 
luxury and the cleanliness of it all after the rough 


: 












camp life. Glorious rays of orange and gold from the setting 7 
sun came through the open jill mills onto Bill as he bathed. 7 
He would have put on pajamas and a shirt but for Hla Tin, 7 
who had laid out a fresh tussore suit, and a collar and tie. 7 
Hla Tin was the very man for the jungle. He kept you 7 
civilized whether you would or not. 4 

Bill stretched himself in a long chair in the small cabin] 
that was his living room, dining room and office, and lazily 9 
watched Hla Tin set the dinner table for one, with 9 
the candles in-their pink shades. Presently Hi i 
Tin brought in something out of the ordinary- @ 
a strange collection of tinsel and colored paper-/ 
and arranged it solemnly in the center of th) 
table. ' 
“What on earth is that?” inquired Bill. 
“Crackers, sir,” replied Hla Tin. 

“Crackers!” said Bill. ‘‘Gool 
heavens, what date is it?” 

“‘December twenty-fifth, sir,” said 
HlaTin. ‘I have prepared very goo 
English Christmas pudding for mas 
ter’s dinner.” 

Bill lay back in his long chair an 
laughed aloud. It was Christma 
night, and Hla Tin allowed no shirk 
ing. “‘Crackers!” said Bill. Then he added in jest 
“You had better go out and find someone for me t 
pull them with, my genie of the jungle.” 

Christmas night! That explained the size of the mal 
waiting for him on the side table. He arose and gd 
his letters, examining the envelopes. He wonderel 
whether Cynthia had written to him. But Cynthi 
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had not written to him. He opened his mother’s envelope 
first. 

The sun had gone behind the forest, and big, black bats 
winged low over the water. Through the khine grass here 
and there on the bank blue smoke stole to the still sky, and 
the evening breeze came to him laden with the scent of 
acacia and curry and frangipani. Far off he could hear the 
singsong voices of the mahouts at their prayers. “‘My dear 
Boy,” wrote his mother. ‘‘This comes to bring you our best 
wishes for a very happy Christmas.”’ Farther on she said 
how much she hoped that he would manage to go to church. 
it was such a pity, she said, to let the habit drop. 


¥DLY Bik lay speculating as to how long it would take him 

to get to the nearest church—a matter of five and a half 
days, he reckoned! He opened his father’s letter. ‘‘I hear,” 
wrote Bill’s father, “that Cynthia has gone out to her 
brother Dick, so you will probably come across her again.” 
Bill sat, remembering Cynthia. Even now, a whole year 
after, the memory of her stirred a little ache in his heart— 
Cynthia, with her coolness and her whiteness; Cynthia, who 
had loved him once, but only for a while; Cynthia, who had 
loved him quite beautifully, but not enough. It was just a 
year since she had turned him down. 

He remembered there had been days when he thought of 
shooting himself. It had hurt as much as that. But, like 
many a greater soul, he had yone quietly back to work in the 
end, a little disillusioned and embittered, but still keeping 
odds and ends of his dreams of Cynthia about him—Cyn- 
thia as he had seen her last, cool and elegant and white. 
He supposed she was engaged now to the rich man who had 
bought the adjoining estate—who had been the cause, he 
knew, of Cynthia’s turning him down. 

Well, a man lived through these things! But he felt an- 
noyed with Cynthia for coming to his side of the equator. 
Surely the rest of the world was large enough for her to 
adventure in. 

He did not want to see her again. 

“‘Dinner ready, sir,”’ said Hla Tin. 

Bill got up. A little breeze came through the window and 
set the candles flickering under Aunt Agatha’s pink shades. 
Far out over the jungle a jackal laughed suddenly. 

Then the miracle happened. 
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Someone came up the gangway 
that connected his launch with 
the bank. A girl stood in the 
doorway. For one moment his 
heart gave a great jump, and he 
thought itwas Cynthia—Cynthia 
come back to rob him of the little 
peace that he had found again. It 
would be just like Cynthia to do 
that. But it was not Cynthia. 

She was very small, and very bedrag- 
gled and dirty, and she pushed the dark 
hair back off her forehead with a tired 
movement of a very little hand. 

Bill stood looking at her, and she 
stood looking at Bill. Then said Bill, 
whimsically, ‘“‘A merry Christmas to 
you.” 

“Same to you, and many of them,” 
said the small, bedraggled girl ina small, 
bedraggled voice. 

“Won’t you—won’t you sit down 
and have some dinner?” said Bill, all 
at a loose end in this strange adventure. 

“Thanks awfully,” said the small, bedraggled 
girl. 

She removed the wreck of a hat, and produced 
from somewhere about her person a minute comb, 
and combed her hair, looking at herselfin a tiny round looking 
glass. Her hair was dark, and was cut very short at the back. 

It was the first shingle Bill had met, and he thought it 
curious, and wondered and wondered whether it was an ac- 
cident that had happened to her, or whether she had done 
it on purpose. 


LA TIN brought a second plate and knife and fork. It 
was nothing to him, all this. He was only glad that his 
master had company on Christmas night. 
“T ran away,” said the small, bedraggled girl, eating her 
soup. ‘‘That ishow Iam here. I saw the light, so I came in.”’ 
“Ran away?” gasped Bill. “Bit of an awkward neigh- 
borhood to run away in, this, isn’t it? I mean on the large 
side. How many thousand miles did you run?” 
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The small, bedraggled girl shook her head. 
4 She did not know. But however much it was, 
it seemed more. 

“‘Then there are tigers and things, you 
know,”’ said Bill, eying her with awe. 

“‘T know that,” she said nonchalantly. “I 
heard them from time to.time.”” The breeze 
from the open windows set the candles flick- 
ering under Aunt 
Agatha’s pink shades. 
*“Do you always live in 
this lovely place?” she 
asked in hushed tones. 


ILL laughed at that, 
his big, good- 
natured laugh. Hla Tin 
removed the turkey and 
brought plum pudding. Asmall, black, 
round, vicious looking pudding, with a 
piece of paper holly stuck in the top of 
it. at a rakish angle. The small, be- 
’ draggled girl laughed suddenly, but 
« there were tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Well, I 
never!” she said. ‘“‘But it doesn’t 
somehow feel like Christmas; does it?’’ 
“It does not,” replied Bill. “‘Have 
some pudding.”’ She had quite a lot of 
pudding. Then, very solemnly, they pulled acracker. She 
shook it anxiously before they pulled it, and listened, as he 
had seen children listening, to try to guess what was inside. 
A small, blue glass heart tinkled onto the floor. Bill picked 
it up and gave it to her. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s really yours. 
You got the big half of the cracker, you know.” 

Bill laughed, and shook his head. ‘‘ We won’t quarrel over 
it,” he said. ‘After all, I got something out of the cracker 
too. I think I got you. Yes, I am quite sure that is how I 
came by you. I must have pulled a cracker by myself and 
you came out of it.” 

“Oh, no,” she said drearily. ‘‘I am Mabel Thain. I 
should have been married tomorrow, but I ran away.”” She 


(Continued on Page 111) 
























































IT WAS BLESSED TO BE BACK, AND HE HAD A FORTNIGHT’S LEAVE TO 








LOOK FORWARD TO—A FORTNIGHT OF CIVILIZATION 
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Cforn Lingerie: B by Frederick Carl Frieseke 


- Sohn White Alexander and Frederick Carl Firtescke 


a3] HE Fates, excellent as they are at the un- 
expected, rarely did a more surprising thing 
than when they transformed John White 
Alexander, a telegraph boy trotting about 
the streets of Pittsburgh, into the most 
fashionable American portrait painter. 
This is not to ignore the ultimate suprem- 
acy of his contemporary, John S. Sargent. 
But although Alexander had a Parisian studio for twelve 
years, he returned home for the last ten of his life, whereas 
Sargent remained a cosmopolitan and latterly limned the 
English more than his compatriots. Sargent was a far 
greater painter; but many beautiful women preferred to be 
set on canvas in Alexander’s gracious, fluid way. 

Whistler, also, was a more distinguished artist, and Whis- 
tler’s portraits were more famous; but then Whistler was 
also an absentee, while since to him a sitter was chiefly a part 
of a decorative arrangement of color and incidence and 








By E.V. Lucas 


value, the result was less a portrait than a picture with a 
human being in it. Carlyle, for example, in the picture at 
Glasgow, is hardly more important than the background 
against which he is posed; while Whistler’s mother is almost 
a silhouetted shadow on a fascinating white wall. When, 
however, you look at a portrait by Alexander which may 
fairiy be contrasted with Whistler’s Carlyle—the Walt Whit- 
man in the Metropolitan Museum—you see the difference. 
Alexander wanted to reproduce his man and to tell as much 
about him as the brush could compass. 

John White Alexander was born in Allegheny City in 1856 
and, being an orphan, was brought up by a devoted grand- 
father. As there was no wealth in the family, the boy at the 
age of twelve became a telegraph messenger and remained in 
this employment until a new guardian sent him to school. 


The story goes that the first intimation that he could draw 
came through the accident that a telegram was left at the 
office unsigned. On being asked if he could help at all, the 
boy replied that he did not know the gentleman’s name, but 
that he could draw his picture; and hedid so—sorecognizably 
that the problem was solved. 
At eighteen the youth took his career into his own hands 
and entered the art department of Harper & Brothers—that 
wonderful school in which Winslow Homer and Abbey and 
Charles S. Reinhart and Arthur B. Frost graduated. Alex- 
ander, although he submitted some work, was employed at 
first, not as an illustrator, but as an office boy. He was, 
however, in the right atmosphere, and, gradually growing in 
strength, was able now and then to get a drawing accepted. 
He remained in Franklin Square until he was twenty-one, 
and then with another Reinhart, Albert, plunged into the 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Study in Black and Green: By John White Alexander 














| HERE is only one flaw in this home pic- 
st] ture,”” commented Maclay as he sat back, 
4%) smoking lazily his after-dinner cigar and 
letting his eyes stray in idle appraisal about 
the oak-ceiled living room of The Place. 

The early September night was prema- 
turely chill. There was a jolly wood fire on 
ae AEH the big hearth of the living room. On the 
fu ur heettheuk his head across one of the master’s feet, snoozed 
Sunnybank Bobby, the firelight turning his shimmery au- 
burn coat to scarlet. On the mistress’ lap was curled a mass 
of incredibly long and soft gray fluff, whence two jade-green 
eyes blinked contemplatively at the blaze. A close look re- 
solved this drift of fluff into Tippy, the mistress’ tempera- 
mental Persian cat. Close at the mistress’ feet snuggled 
Sunnybank Jean, her worshiping little collie chum, Bobby’s 
sister, and sole living daughter of Bruce, the Beautiful. In 
a dim corner of the room, as far as possible from the fireplace, 
slept a huge and dim-seen shape, silver and snow of hue. 

On this slumberer did Maclay’s glance fall last of all. He 
repeated: ‘‘ There is only one flaw in this home picture.” 

The repetition stirred the master from the hypnotic lure 
of the flame flickers to a sense of civility. “‘Well,’’ he asked 
in no great interest, “‘what’s wrong with this picture? 
Ought there to be a row of stockings hanging from the 
mantel or a Christmas tree in the corner?”’ 

“Not a tree in the corner,” corrected Maclay, “but a 
collie out of the corner. Why is Gray Dawn lying over there 
in the coldest part of the room? Why doesn’t he get into the 
picture, like Bobby and Jean? I thought all dogs loved to 
lie in picturesque attitudes in front of the fire on cold nights. 
They do in stories and poems. But then Gray Dawn never 
does quite any- 
thing the way 
other dogs do, 
does he?” 














HE master 
laughed. 
“No,” he said, 
“Dawn doesn’t 
do much of any- 
thing the same 
way other dogs 
do. He’s al- 
ways been a 
law to himself. 
But that isn’t 
why he gets as 
far away from 
the fireplace as 
possible. He 
hates fire witha 
mortal hatred. 
It’s the only 
thing except 
thunderstorms 
chat he’s afraid 
of. It dates 
back to the 
time he was a 
crazy four- 
month-old 
puppy. He was 
capering 
around the 
lawn, one after- 
noon, like a 
drunken rock- 
ing horse, when 
he lost his bal- 
ance and sat 
down hard in 
the very mid- 
dle of one of the 
smouldering 
heaps of dead 
leaves.” 
‘“‘And the 
burnt child 
dreads the fire 
ever since?”’ 


“IT’S GOT AROUND TO WHERE 
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Flame 


By ALBERT Payson 'TERHUNE 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


“Not quite. He got over it in a few months, or he seemed 
to. He got so he would lie happily on the hearthrug. Then 
one winter evening, when he was sound asleep there, a little 
lump of blazing pine knot snapped out of the fireplace and 
landed just behind his ear. He was so sound asleep that it 
made a good hard burn before he woke up enough to shake 
it off. 

“‘Just after that an old shed on a farm near here caught 
fire. Some of us went over to help put it out. He went along. 
And his inspired blundering led him over a pile of red-hot 
boards that had just been torn away from the shed. They 
burned his feet so he was lame for a week. That was the 
climax. Ever since then he has given every fire as wide a 
berth as he can. Why, if my wife and I weren’t here, he 
wouldn’t even stay in the same room with a hearth fire.” 


ACLAY changed the subject by saying: ‘‘I’m going to 

run up to Rainbow Lake next week for some of the 
fall bass fishing. We didn’t plan to open the camp at all till 
my wife gets back from Scotland. But I’m going up there 
for a few days, just with my Jap to run the house for me. I 
wonder if both of you won’t take pity on my loneliness and 
come. there for the week-end. 

“I’m not asking anyone else; and it’ll be more or less a 
case of roughing it. But the fishing is great just now. And 
you'll remember there are some rather beautiful hikes around 
the hills. Won’t you come?” 

“Tf the invitation were baited with small-mouth black 
bass,’”’ answered the mistress, ““my husband would say 
yes to a request to spend a week-end in jail.” 

““Good!’’ exclaimed Maclay. “I'll meet you at the five 
o’clock train, Friday afternoon, then. You won’t mind being 





POP SAID IT WOULD,” THE CHILD WAS ORATING 
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bounced about a bit on the way to the house? It’s a rotten 
road, straight up the mountain, you know. It’s even worse 
than when you people were there last year.” 


HEN the mistress and the master made ready to drive 

to the station for their seventy-mile train trip to Rain- 
bow Lake on Friday, Gray Dawn was acutely miserable. 
Like Bobby and Wolf, the great collie knew instinctively 
whenever his two human gods were planning to leave The 
Place, and he moped about close at their heels from morn- 
ing to night, refusing food and giving a heartstricken im- 
personation of misery. 

Today he was so mournful that the mistress thought to 
lessen his woe by letting him ride as far as the station with 
them. As a rule Dawn reveled in motoring. But now he 
climbed listlessly into the rear of the car and cuddled down 
at the mistress’ feet, his head against her knee. 

The master’s watch was slow. The train was pulling into 
the station as the car dashed up to the gate bars. The 
master helped his wife out of the machine and bundled her 
and the suitcases up the steps of the train’s rear platform 
just as the locomotive got into motion again. 

“That was touch and go,”” he commented as he opened 
the door and then followed his wife into the train. ‘“‘ We'll 
have to get our tickets on board. See, we’ve started. We 
didn’t have three seconds to spare. If ——’’ He stopped 
speaking and turned impatiently to see who had given one 
of his suitcases so uncivil a shove as he passed down the aisle 
of the rear car. 

Beside him, in the swaying aisle, stood Gray Dawn. The 
big dog’s moroseness had fallen away. Vibrant with glad 
excitement, he wagged his plumed tail and his whole mighty 
silver body in 
delight. As the 
master and his 
wife had clam- 
bered up the 
platform steps 
of the starting 
train, Dawn’s 
longing to re- 
mainwiththem 
had overcome 
his teachings as 
an automobile 
dog. He had 
leaped easily 
out of the car 
and in one 
spring had | 
reached the | 
platform’s © 
steps. Scram- 
bling up them, 
he had rejoined 
his human dei- 
ties halfway 
along the aisle, 
making known 
his presence by 
bumping mer- 
rily against the 
suitcase. His 
owners stared 
at him in unbe- 
lieving dismay. 


HE only 

thing to 7 
do is to take | 
him along, un- | 
less we want to | 
go back, too,” 
said the mas- | 
ter. ‘‘Mac@ 
won’t mind. jj 
And some mir- | 
acle may keep | 
Dawn from § 
trouble while | 
he’s there. Or 
it may not. 
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IT WAS THE FLAWLESS WHITE HEART OF HIM THAT CARRIED HIM ON, NOT HIS MERE STRENGTH AND SPEED 


I’ll take him to the baggage car. But I’ll have to stay there 
with him. If I don’t he’ll break any rope he’s tied to and 
jump out of the moving train to see what’s become of us. 
Come along, Dawn.”’ 

The collie’s acceptance of his own invitation to join the 
week-end party at Maclay’s wilderness camp was not the 
day’s sole upset of calculations. Arrived at Rainbow Lake 
railroad station at five o’clock, the voyagers looked in vain 
for their host among the few rustics who were loafing around 
the platform. A dapper little Japanese manservant stepped 
forward to greet them. He handed them a note; then picked 
up their luggage and carried it to a muddy car. Over his 
shoulder the Jap peered interestedly back through slitted 
eyes at the giant collie that stood so eagerly expectant beside 
the guests. Dawn was gorgeously happy. Always new en- 
vironment thrilled him, as did any form of adventure. 

““H’m,” mused the master, after a glance at the note. 
“Mac says he was called to town ina rush, at four this after- 
noon, to a conference. The two biggest men in that merger 
he told us about have just come on unexpectedly from the 
West, and they sail tomorrow for Europe. This is the only 
time they can have the meeting. Something big has turned 
up, Mac says, and they have to see him at once. He'll try 
to get the noon train back here tomorrow. In the mean- 
While he sends all manner of apologies to you; and he says 
lis man will make us comfortable, and that we’re to consider 
the house is ours.” 


6 Bsns! followed the Jap to the disreputable little car and 
Squeezed into its tonneau along with their suitcases; 
Dawn sitting in joyous self-importance on the front seat 
alongside the apprehensive Jap, who served as chauffeur. 
Maclay was a corporation lawyer of much wealth and with 
three homes and five cars. But he was happiest when he 
could steal off to his elaborately rough cottage camp on the 
shore of his private lake, high among these mountains—a 
home reached by a trail which only this small and weather- 
battered car could climb with any ease or certainty—there 








to spend a week or two in what he chose to consider a 
Spartan simplicity, waited on by one supercostly manservant 
and fishing or shooting for much of his own food. Here more 
than once the mistress and the master had shared his pseudo- 
simplicity. Here, now, they prepared to enjoy the first part 
of their visit as best they might, without their host. 

There was an Adirondack chill and pungency to the 
balsam-tinged air when they awoke next morning. But the 
hoodoo of the preceding day had not yet spent itself. First 
of all, as the mistress and the master repaired to the break- 
fast room Gray Dawn came wiggling shyly and self- 
consciously into the house from an early morning ramble. A 
blind man would have known instantly just what horrible 
adventure the dog had met with. The mistress gasped as he 
came unhappily toward her. The Jap rushed to throw wide 
such windows as were not already open. 


N HIS casual strolling explorations Dawn had happened 

upon a black-and-white-striped furry denizen of the wilds, 
an animal which seemed to have been afflicted with some- 
thing akin to halitosis. Dawn had frisked over to investi- 
gate, with a merry plan to chase the kittenlike stranger up a 
tree. The result was known to everyone by the time his 
scared line of retreat brought him to within fifty yards of the 
house. 

“Out!” yelled the master, as the collie came ambling up to 
the mistress and himself for sympathy. “Outside! Stay 
outside!” 

Sadly the dog obeyed, withdrawing to the rocky patch of 
lawn which jutted out into the lake. 

The.master looked after him with a grunt of disgust. 
“Dawn is the only creature I ever heard of,” he said gloomily, 
“that takes the pains to get up before sunrise to look for 
trouble. With his inspired tendencies, he could find a day’s 
supply of it if he didn’t start his search till dusk.” 

The grumbled plaint ended in a crash. The master had 
put on a new pair of house shoes for breakfast, to be changed 
later for his fishing boots. Now, as he turned back into the 
hallway after expelling the malodorous Gray Dawn, his sole 
slipped on the floor, which the Jap had just oiled. Down he 
went, with a jar that shook the building. As he started to 
jump up, he changed his mind with much suddenness and 
sat down hard. His left ankle had turned under him as he 
fell, wrenching its every sinew and nerve almost to snapping. 
On this first morning of his fishing trip-he had sustained a 
decidedly bad and complicated sprain. It would be days 
before he could hope to bear his weight on it again. 

“Dawn didn’t succeed in cornering the trouble market,” 
he observed, with what sorry philosophy he could muster, as 






his wife and the Jap helped him into the nearest chair. 
““There was a comfortable half portion of it left over for me. 
I’ll have to do my fishing on one leg, like a stork.” 

“You'll have to do your fishing on a couch, I’m afraid, or 
in bed,” said the mistress sadly as she examined the fast- 
swelling ankle. ‘‘This ought to be treated at once by some- 
one with more skill than I have. Sato, is there a really good 
doctor down in the village?”’ 

“No doctor at all down there, madam,” answered the Jap. 
“No doctor till Postville. Six mile. Maybe seven. If he is 
home. Generally away.” 

“‘Go there as quickly as you can,”’ decreed the mistress, 
‘and bring him back with you. If he is out on his morning 
calls, try to find him.” 

““Why not save all that bother by phoning him?”’ asked 
the master, grouchy with pain. ‘“‘No use chasing all over the 
state in a car for him when a 

“The telephone wires were blown down in that Thursday 
windstorm Sato told us about,” the mistress reminded him. 
““They are broken in three places, he says, between here and 
the village. Don’t you remember? No, the only way we 
can get the doctor is to send Sato after him. If he is out on 
his round of calls Sato ought to find him without much 
trouble and get him back here before noon. I only hope he 
isn’t on a fishing trip or away somewhere for the week-end.” 





ATO bustled off to the garage, giving a wide berth to 

Dawn, who moped malodorously on the lawn. The mis- 

tress bent to renew the wet compresses on the still-swelling, 
discolored ankle. Presently she spoke again. 

“When we were up here last September,” she said, “‘ Mr. 
Maclay told me about an old man—his name was Wyble 
or else—yes, it was Wyble—an old man in that tiny moun- 
tain settlement we hiked to at the head of the lake, who set a 
broken arm for one of the maids when they couldn’t get hold 
of adoctor. Mr. Maclay said the old fellow has a genius for 
surgery. Hesays 
a lot of the old- 
time mountain- 
eers used to ‘ 
handle fractures ae”. 
and sprains as « », > 
cleverly as any 
surgeon, but that 
Wyble is the last 
of them in this 


(Continued on 
Page 120) 
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The Snowmans Summer Uacation 


N THE green Antarctic mountains ’way down at the B y OLIveER HERFORD My daughter does the Charleston with the Seals upon 
| South Pole, the beach. 
Where every prospect freezes and there isn’t any coal, : They’ve christened her Peachmelba, she is such a Frozen 
The only Summer Visitors, who come there every year, Now here at the Antarctic, Polar Bears are never seen, Peach! 
Are Mr. Snowman, Wife and Babe and Daughter Guinivere. Blond Eskimos and Igloos are few and far between; And baby Horace puts on snow at such a rate you'll 
“We used to spend our summers at the North Pole, but of late Explorers, too, are very rare, and likewise Aeroplanes, see 
It has,” said Mr. Snowman, “got so terribly third-rate; And the climate’s better far for Mrs. Snowman’s ‘melting Before the Summer’s over he’ll be ’most as big as me; 
| Blond Eskimos, Explorers, Igloos and Aeroplanes, pains.’ A full-fledged Snowman brave and true and spoiling 
j And I’m told that very soon they plan to run Excursion Ma loves her Noon Siesta in a deck-chair on the ice, for the S 


Trains! The Penguins are so kind she never has to ask them twice. Of snowballs with the children of the glorious U.S. A.!” 
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“Of all the plays 
that were trusted 
in her care, the 
one I knew least 
loved ‘Peter 

Pan’ best.” 











The One I Knew Least of All 


V 











meraqne|l MUST always be difficult for an actor to 
Yi) speak of the parts he has played; though 
he love them as if they were his own chil- 
dren, he must always remember that they 
are not his own; they are foster-children, 
%¥4! but the dearest perhaps that he will ever 
37'| know. It’s a strange life, the life of the 
= theater; in the world, yet out of the world; 
the craft demands the use of one’s inmost thought and in- 
most feeling to be given in the most public way to a thousand 
minds. And how is one to be sure that his inmost thought 
and inmost feeling are worth the time and patience of a 
thousand minds? 

Of all the plays that were trusted in her care, the one I 
knew least loved Peter Pan best. It was not only that it 
was the most delightful of all the plays, but it opened a new 
world to her, the beautiful world of children. Her childhood 
and girlhood had been spent with older people, and chil- 
dren had been rather terrifying to her; when one met the 
eyes of the little things, it was like facing the Day of 
Judgment. Children remained an enigma to her until, 
when she was a woman grown, Peter gave her open sesame; 
for whether she understood children or not, they under- 
stood Peter. 

There are two great gifts in the keeping of the theater: 
The first, to the great individuals the opportunity is given 
to show their power, their genius. Creatures apart, they 
are like other human beings, but in a superlative degree. 
They seem not to represent life so much as some extra- 
ordinary combination of powers fused in one individual. 
hey are the great ones of the theater, and their reward is 
yreat. The other gift is one which may fall even to the 
lesser ones of the craft—the opportunity to interpret a 
yreat play. By a great play I mean one which gives a 
deeper understanding of human na- 
ture. And Peter Pan is agreat play 

in that it gives or helps to an un- 
derstanding of one of the most de- 
lightful facets of the human mind, 


the fun and pathos of the incongru- 
OuS, 





Peter Pan 


ee WAS strange that in America 
Peter did not find his audience 
at first. England took him to her 
heart at once; but England had 
been brought up on Christmas pan- 
tomimes and knew their meaning; 





By MaupE ADaAMs 


and that Peter was much more real made him that much 
dearer. But,here at home the audiences at first seemed very 
literal-minded. One old man of forty said, Of course it was 
Barrie, and of course it was delightful, though he’d like to 
know what it was all about. But when Peter found his 
way, young lads of eighty joined their six-year-old brothers, 
and waved their handkerchiefs in approval of fairies and 
pirates and all sorts of magical, wholesome things. 
Someone has said that the audience plays half of every 
play; certainly three-fourths of Peter was the audience’s 
doing. And when three-fourths of that audience was below 
the age of ten, it was an exciting business. In a tense moment 
a whispered ‘‘Peter!’’ would float over the footlights, warn- 
ing of the approach of the wicked Pirate, long before it was 























CENTRAL PRESS PHOTO, 
Sir fJames Barrie, with two little girls who have —~ 
taken part as amateurs in one of his plays. 








time, according to Barrie, for Peter to know; it was hard 
not to heed that little voice, and let the plot gohang. Again, 
when it was Peter’s turn to pursue the wicked Pirate, there 
would come wild cries of ‘‘Hurry, Peter! Hurry, Peter!” 
If Peter’s heels had been made of lead, the sound of those 
little voices would have turned them into feathers. And in 
the enthusiasm born of such encouragement, during the 
fight with broadswords, an extra swash in honor of the age- 
less was apt to land on the Pirate’s wicked head. 


cA Happy Group of Players 


H, THE pleasure of that play, and the delightful people 
who took joy in playing it! The Lion was a tricksy 
fellow; you never could be quite sure of him; usually he 
would wait patiently for his tail to be cut off; but every 
now and then he would gallop off, taking his tail with him, 
when he knew it should lie supine in Peter’s hand. The 
Wolves were always a delight. They were fearsome ani- 
mals, but, like all other animals, they met their match in 
Peter; his infallible way of vanquishing Wolves was, as 
every boy knows, to turn his back fearlessly, bend way 
over, and look at the Wolves through’ his legs. Immedi- 
ately they would back away and scamper off to safety. 
There was one littlest Wolf who was very energetic and 
ambitious. His spirit often carried him beyond himself, 
and one night it Janded him in the footlights. It was totally 
unexpected; the glare confused the little fellow, and he 
lost all sense of direction; he backed away, and backed 
away, and every time he backed into the proscenium arch! 
After bumping himself half a dozen 
times he rose deliberately upon his 
hind legs and walked off the stage, 
followed by cheers from the grown- 
ups in the audience, who had 
watched his performance intently. 
There was great rivalry among 
the Wolves; and it was understood 
that among themselves they rated 
each other as actors, their backing 
power and their swiftness therein 
placing them in the front or ‘the 
second rank. 

The grown-ups in the company 
were quite as much fun as the chil- 
dren; they were so frankly in the 
secret, and would go to any lengths; 


(Continued on Page 70) 





















HE FLUNG BOTH HANDS 
TOWARD THE RISING SUN 
—AND PLUNGED 


XVII 


=| LL take the Snapper round to Devonport 
ii and get her resheathed at once,” said Tre- 

“41 vaskis, as the conference with Collector 
Bowes and his riding officer, Dearborn, 
drew to a close. ‘‘And while I’m there I’ll 
try to borrow a long gun—got a friend or 
two in the dockyard.” 

“How long will you be away?” 

Trevaskis considered. ‘“‘Three weeks at the outside.” 

“Time enough,” said the collector. ‘“‘From the signs, they 
will not be bringing off their big run for a month at least. 
So there is no immediate hurry. And not too much energy 
for the moment, Mr. Trevaskis, if you please. The greater 
their self-confidence, the harder they will fall.” 

The collector’s gaze wandered away over the chimney 
pots. Dearborn fumbled with his hat. The conference was 
at anend. Trevaskis shook hands with both of them and took 
his leave, erect of carriage, wooden of countenance, betraying 
by no flicker of eyelash or tightening of lip the tumult that 
was within him because of the collector’s announcement 
that Ortho Penhale was the new leader of the reorganized 
smugglers. 

In the street Trevaskis hesitated. South or north? South 
back to his cutter, or north to the Star Inn and the horse he 
had ordered. He decided for the north; the ride would be a 
certain relief. The horse was ready saddled, a perky little 
chestnut cob, pawing the cobbles impatiently. Mounting, 
he clattered out of the yard. 

Whither away now? He might go north over the moors to 
Castle-an-Dinas, or east toward Marazion; he could get a 
gallop on the Green; a scamper might clear his brain. He 
turned eastward. The pair proceeded the length of Market 
Jew Street, the cob stepping briskly, tail in air, Trevaskis 
sitting like a statue, grim battle raging within him—heart 
saying, ‘‘Go to her,” head saying, ‘‘How can you?” Head 
drove him as far as Ponsandane; there he halted. 





ENNIFER was expecting him, and he was riding away 
from her. Jennifer would be waiting for him out in the 
Keigwin Valley—the girl he loved in the valley he loved. 
She had been waiting for him for two years, and he was rid- 
ing eastward. She would wait and wait, and then go home 
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By CROSBIE GARSTIN 
Illustrated by W. J. Aylward 


in tears. Happy little Jennifer in tears! Dear, trustful little 
Jennifer, sobbing her heart out! He swung the cob about 
and rode back again. 

He had come unscathed through the mauling Riou’s 
division had taken from the Trekroner forts at Copenhagen, 
to have his arm shattered in a trifling frigate action. Suppu- 
ration had set in, involving two more operations, which 
reduced his arm, at first shattered below the elbow, to the 
mere shoulder joint; it was not completely healed yet. The 
grand fleet or foreign service was out of the question for 
the time; he could not afford to be idle; so he applied for 
the Snapper, pulled every string he could reach and enlisted 
Barclay Johns’ assistance. Johns had influence. 


July, 1926 


Trevaskis got the 
appointment, and 
went bowling west- 
ward between ver- 

nal hedgerows, song in his heart. 
“Jennifer, Jennifer !’’ hummed the 
coach wheels. ‘I’m going to Jen- 
nifer!’’ rang the flying hoofs. There was all summer before 
them—glowing, blue days, long, glamorous twilights and 
the scent of hay and honeysuckle. 

What luck! And now within a few hours of his arrival 
he was involved in a conspiracy to hang her uncle and bring 
her family to disgrace! ; 

How could he make love to her with that in mind? How 
could he accept her father’s hospitality and at the same time 
labor to humiliate him? 

Yet if he cut loose from Jennifer now her heart would 
break. He took no thought of his own. He was in a cleft 
stick. That he had schemed and intrigued to get himself into 
this fix filled him with bitter mirth. ‘‘Dashed funny,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Laugh, somebody.” 


AS there a way out? He might apply for a transfer, but 

he could imagine the reception it would have. For an 
instant he was tempted of the devil: ‘‘ Bungle this grand coup. 
Let Penhale slip through your fingers. Bowes will not sus- 
pect; he trusts you. Quite easy.” That was a way out. He 
could show himself too early, or arrive just too late, pleading 
wind, tide, unforeseen circumstances. Trevaskis caught hold 
of himself, horrified. He put the tempter behind him once 
and for all. He would do his duty, come what might. But at 
the end he saw Penhale swinging by the neck, and Jennifer 
stunned, moaning, wild-eyed with grief. 
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He drummed the cob’s flanks with his heels and sped 
across Newlyn Green at a gallop, the cob kicking up clods of 
turf, reaching at the bit, shying at anything that attracted 
its attention. The bucketing did him good. By the time 
Jack Lane was reached he felt hot, shaken and almost cheer- 
ful. After all, he reasoned, the run was not expected for a 
month or more, and anything might happen in that time— 
the Elizabeth and Sarah might wreck herself; Penhale break 
a leg, catch the smallpox or even reform; there was no say- 


@ing. It was absurd to fret oneself about what might occur a 
month hence. 


Trevaskis had detested Ortho Penhale ever since he could 


¢emember, and the present situation did not tend to modify 


his dislike; but his sense of sportsmanship was disturbed. A 


‘ year or two earlier, when the man was in his prime, he would 
@ ave asked nothing better than a duel to the finish. Penhale 


was still a highly dangerous antagonist, but the salt had 
gone out of the encounter; the man was lame. Hunting a 
lame wolf might be a sanitary duty, but there was no honor 
init. The affair was repugnant to Trevaskis. 


HE DREW rein and let his eye rove over the familiar 
" country—tiny fields, green and brown, fitted together 
ike patches on a crazy quilt; strips of moorland yellow with 
pet fences of bleached stone; and scattered gray farm- 
louses. A wind-swept, lonely land, but his heart went out 
en He had been far away, but had now returned. He 
pricked forward, feeling that he who had been homeless all 
Hus life was nearing home at last. 
Be mile of upland, and the Keigwin Valley gaped below 
* nm, a deep green river of tree tops. The pack track split at 
1S point, one branch curving southward, the other plung- 
ws Straight downhill into the trees—the road to the Owls’ 
Pee Trevaskis could see a bit of mossy thatch between 
1€ oaks, the tip of one tall chimney. A queer, rambling old 






pile of weathered granite, splotched with 

white-and-orange lichen, its upper windows 

peering under arched eaves. He had been 

strangely drawn toitasachild. Times out 
of number he had crept up to the gate and peered into the 
yard. There was seldom any sign of life about—a lean sow 
dozing in the midden perhaps, some fantail pigeons burbling 
in the sun, but humans seldom. Ortho Penhale gone over- 
seas; Teresa, the gypsy woman, away at a cock fight or a 
“‘feasten’”’; Eli wedded to Roswarva—a sad old house, de- 
serted by all save its singing stream, brooding on past love 
and merriment. 

But always the old house appeared to assume a most 
benign aspect when he drew near. The deep-set windows 
twinkled in a friendly fashion; the low door expanded in a 
welcoming grin. 

“Hello, little son!’’ the old house seemed tosay. “‘Come 
and talk to me; I’m all alone.’’ But he never dared to go 
farther than the gate. 

The track he now took ran along the hill shoulder for some 
distance, and, descending, crossed the stream about a mile 
above Bosula. It was, in fact, the path he was following the 
day he broke a girth and first met Jennifer. 

Down the steep fields he rode, trampled through a patch 
of young bracken and entered into a fairy forest, white and 
purple. The May-trees looked as if bowed under a heavy 
fall of snow. Their heads were crowned with clouds of sunlit 
blossom; their gnarled and mossy arms were filled with 
masses of silver froth; and over their roots the bluebells 
waved—a purple sea. 

Trevaskis stood still for a moment, entranced, and then 
pushed on. In and out among the glittering trees he wove, 
and they seemed to play a pretty game with him. They shook 
as puffs of wind went overhead; but to Trevaskis they 
rustled with laughter. 

In and out he wove, between the white and the purple, 
laughing, too, festooned with broken ivy, blossom pelted, 
a bridegroom running the gantlet of a hundred merry 
bridesmaids. 


He won through at last, 
splashed across the stream, 
sending the little trout dart- 
ing, climbed the farther bank 
and halted again. 

Jennifer! Jennifer in the sprigged dress and cherry ribbons 
she had worn at the Helston Furry, standing under a thorn 
bush, waiting for him. Jennifer! Flushing that wild rose 
blush of hers, dimpling adorably, her brown eyes lustrous. 
The hillside was swept with sunshine, misted with daisies; 
sweetly blew the scent of the May-trees, and from the willows 
came the ripple and purl of the stream. 

Trevaskis stood transfixed, outwardly stone, inwardly 
a-tremble. He had a feeling that this could not be real, but 
a dream only, perfect and fleeting. It was Jennifer who broke 
the spell. ‘‘I—I thought you would come this way,”’ she said; 
then her eyes fell on his empty sleeve and she flung out both 
her hands to him: ‘‘Oh, my dearest!” 5 

Instantly he was off his horse and had gathered her to 
him, Penhale, Bowes, Dearborn and all that they stood for 
thrown to the winds, forgotten. ‘‘The arm I’ve got left will 
hold you tight enough,” he laughed. ‘‘ Kiss me, my sweet.” 


“TF DO hope you'll like mother and father,’’ said Jennifer as 
they walked toward Roswarva, “‘but I’m sure you will.” 
“‘I’m sure I shall. The question is, How will they like me?” 
Jennifer had no doubts about that: “‘Oh, they’ll love you, 

I know; only ——’”’ 

“Only what?” 

‘‘Nothing that matters really; but I think they would 
have been better pleased if you were a farmer—father, that 
is. He worships the land—would not change his plow for a 
scepter.” 

“‘Happy man!” 

“Yes. But he would be happier if one of us could have 
contrived to be a boy. You see, Uncle Ortho has no children, 
so the name will go out, and that’s what frets him. There 
have been Penhales at Bosula for three centuries. When 
father thinks of somebody else, not a Penhale, farming Pen- 
hale land and possibly neglecting it, his misery is pathetic.” 

“‘Does your mother feel the same way?” 

““She feels for him; but for herself, I couldn’t say. He will 
not leave the farm for a day if he can help it; but mother is 
different.” 

**How is she different?” 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Lewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL 
























Said the Mayor of Kewpieville—who wears a 
little flag on his topknot—“ Well, I declare, it’s 
The Fourth, and the Baby Tourist is coming! 
Dear me, I wish we had a statue of George 
Washington in the Square! It would make us 
look more like a regular town to Scootles.”” 
“T'll be one,” said Johnny McKewp, flying by, 


just in time. 
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So they set Johnny up on a pedestal 
and Scootles was much impressed. 
She said, “I never in all my life saw 
a finer statue of Washington cross 
ing the Rubicon!” 
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But one young Kewp thought it would be a lid 
patriotic idea to sit ona dish pan that was vi 
superimposed upon a lot of lighted firecrackers. He a 
landed on George Washington's topknot. The statue \ == De M f + 
had to roar with mirth, but the Baby Tourist said, Tne jl q M ave 8, | a 
“Never mind, I feel just as patriotic, only ever so Y ty fy’ . Z 7 
much funnier. ge 
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$ AST summer I went to Paris 
ma) to get toned up. I was tired 
>i By out. I had been working 








als for The Last of Mrs. Cheyney be- | 
gan, I sailed for France to make myself | 
beautiful, to drink in the gayety, the | 
zest for life which is in the air of that | 
lovely city. i 
Above all I went to make myself | 
feel beautiful again. Clothes, beauty | 
secrets—everything—I would have, I I 
said to myself. 
Almost as soon as I reached Paris I i 
heard of a woman beauty doctor who i 
was performing seeming miracles for 
her clients. She gave all the treat- 
| 

l 








ments herself, so only a fortunate few 
were chosen. 

When first I sat down, this beauty 
specialist felt out my face to get its i 
true contours, pulling my flesh this | 
way and that, to see how it conformed 
to the bone structure. Then she said: 
“Make faces, please!’”’ I didn’t un- 


derstand. So she explained. Now to Lea 








ll « Then an astringent is applied to the 
i face -to keep the skin itself tight. 
| Every skin doctor knows you can shrink 
i the skin; every woman, too, knows that 
| skin is naturally pliable. Simple gly- 
cerine is good, and an excellent astrin- 
| gent is made by putting a little lemon 
| juice or a few drops of benzoin in water; 
i the last is wonderful for the face. My 
i French adviser uses any of these astrin- 
| gents, but nothing else. 

l The third step is to cleanse the skin. 
i Soap alone is not adequate toa thorough 
ll cleansing. If you want your skin to 
i have a fresh bloom you must get off 
i that hideous outer crust we think is 
i our outer skin. It is only collected 
| through carelessness and laziness. My 
beauty expert gave me a lotion for re- 
| moving this outer, dead skin. It is 
made of white of egg, and something 
else—I don’t remember exactly what. 
| I put this on my face and hands and the 
outer crust just seems to rub off, to peel 
off in dark, crumbly bits, exposing your 














beautify myself I make faces, impossi- 








ble faces. 
I purse my mouth into pouting, at 
the same time pulling up my cheek IL 


H | under skin, which is tender and rosy 
: and soft. Keep that newborn skin 
clean, and keep it tight. That is the 
end of the beauty treatment. 
That is absolutely all my beauty 














muscles and keeping my eyes open. i 





doctor did for me. But twelve treat- 





Think of doing that over and over again 


ments under her subtle and skillful fin- 








inthe name of beauty! Yet it has done 
more to make me good to look at than 
any other method I have ever tried. 
For this rather perverse way of attain- 
ing beauty is the means whereby this 
specialist gains her ends. 

Her whole idea is to keep the contour 
of the face along its original youthful 
lines. What is it that keeps the body 
firm and youthful? Exercise. Well, then, this logic must be 
applied to the face as well. In our faces every muscle but 
those of the cheeks gets a certain amount of exercise. It is 
on the cheek muscles that madame concentrates her attack. 

The primary thing about taking care of the skin is not the 
skin at all, then, but the condition of muscles and tissue 
underneath the skin. If these muscles sag, any treatment of 
the skin will do little good. 

The first rule of my expert is, Keep the muscles under 
your skin firm; the second, Keep the skin itself tight; the 
third, Keep the skin clean. 

Examine the bone structure of your face. Some women 
are built with high, strong cheek bones, jaws and chin. They 
have a deal of strong muscle underneath the skin. Others 
have not these bony promontories. Consequently their mus- 
cles have not much support. I have lots of cheek muscle and 
a strong face frame, so exercises are effective for me. 


Exercising the Muscles 


HEN I pout, I draw the corners forward as far as pos- 

sible. At the same time I lift the cheek muscles upward, 
but I am careful to keep my eyes open, so the force of this 
pull, exerted from the jaw and skin upward, is on the cheek 
muscles themselves—not on the muscles of the eyelids. If 
you close your eyes the full strain of the lift falls on the eye- 
lids, wrinkling them, rather than on the cheek muscles, 
Which are the ones to be strengthened by the exercise. It is 
hard to do this correctly, but with practice it is accomplished. 
1 am allowed to do this exercise only ten times a day, because 
Iam not yet of an age that collects permanently sagging 
muscles, 

The object of the exercise for me is to keep myself from 
getting old. My specialist would probably order an older 
woman to do it more often. : 

This is the base of my beauty treatment, and it must be 
Stressed. Every other muscle gets its normal amount of ex- 
€rcise, the legs in walking, mouth and chin through eating, 


eMake haces, Please” 


By INA CLAIRE 


talking and laughing, but the cheek-bone muscles get prac- 
tically no exercise at all. Consequently they sag as one 
grows older, giving women those horrid bags under the eyes. 
Face lifting does little good in remedying the disaster. The 
skin can be cut and lifted, but nothing can be done to the 
muscle underneath, which keeps on sagging. Presently, ina 
year, or two, or three, the skin stretches to make a new 
pouch for the relaxing muscle. Get underneath the skin. 
Do it in time, while facial muscles still have resiliency and 
are capable of responding to treatment. 

If your face is so fat that exercising seems superfluous, it is 
probably too fat for beauty too. Fat can be patted off the 
face, although patting should not be attempted by the thin 
person. Don’t be afraid to pat hard, to slap yourself. You 
can pat a double chin away. With the backs of your hands 
in rotation pat and slap yourself hard and rapidly under the 
chin. Pretty soon you will find the tendency to an undeter- 
mined or a double chin will leave you under such onslaughts. 
Patting is for the woman with excess fat. It is not for the 
thin person, because.it destroys tissue. 

What a thin person needs is to have her tissue built up 
instead of broken down. 

After attention to muscles underneath the skin, my beauty 
specialist gave her attention to tissue between skin and 
muscle structure. This underskin is very sensitive, and 
much more important than the outer epidermis. To invigor- 
ate this tissue was the next task of my Paris expert. With 
the backs of her hands, with a movement so light that it was 
almost a caress, she gently smoothed my skin upward. You 
might call it massage, only it is so much more subtle than 
ordinary massage that I have no name for it. This move- 
ment is always upward, up from below the chin, out at the 
cheek bones and up again, ’way into the hair line. This 
steady, gentle movement seems to do nothing, but presently 
you are in a glow. It is promoting a healthy circulation in 
the tissue next your outer skin. 


gers were enough to make sagging, tired 
lines disappear from my face, made me 
feel renewed and look ten years younger. 
And while I was taking them I learned 
to do them myself. 

What I can do any woman can do. 
I am hoping that other women will 
take advantage of the little help I am 
able to give them in writing, as plainly 
and as clearly as I know how, just what 
these beauty treatments are. I have, I suppose, such faith 
in her because she makes no mystery of what she does for 
you. She invents no legends of giving you the waters of 
everlasting youth. She doesn’t hold out the promise of per- 
forming the impossible, despite what she knows of women. 


Simple Care of the Skin 


OST women want to believe in miracles. They want to 

be lied to by their mirrors and by beauty specialists. I, 

on the contrary, prefer to know the truth. I want simple, 

honest things. I have no patience with something that can- 
not be proved. I’ll pay any amount for the simple truth. 

Once a week I steam my face, and apply heated almond 
oil. Then I lie down and put a red flannel cloth over it. It 
sounds funny, but it does something. My Frenchwoman 
says there is some animal magnetism still remaining in pure 
flannel, and in the red coloring matter too. It may be noth- 
ing but an idea, but it has a very evident effect. The flannel 
draws the blood to the surface of my face. Afterward I wipe 
off the oil and close the pores with an astringent. This, like 
all steaming of the face, should be done at night so that the 
pores have plenty of time to close naturally and thoroughly 
before any make-up is put on the skin. Any steaming done 
during the day is apt to be injurious, because the pores are 
only imperfectly closed. 

For a general cleansing, not oftener than .once a week, 
open pores by steaming with a very warm towel, but be 
careful it isn’t hot. Two or three applications are sufficient. 
Do this at night. Rub in almond oil, which is a skin food as 
well as a cleanser. Rub out the oil with a soft cloth, then 
close your pores with cold water. To be absolutely sure they 
are closed, use glycerine as a second astringent. 

Women are too ignorant of simple care of the skin. 
Being ignorant, they are apt to be uncritical of methods 
used by wrongly trained beauty manipulators Many of 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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The Sundown of Love 


4 SHE new day,” quoth the Philosophic Flapper, ‘“‘has brought 
us the high noon of lovers and the sundown of love. That 
Cupid person has shrunk back to the pollywog state, and now 

we know that he was never anything more than a frog.” 

““How do you get that way?’’ demanded the shining young Poet 
angrily. ‘‘That’s a line for blighted spinsters, and you are scarcely 
more than a bud, with the priceless down still on your petals.” 

“Can the bud stuff, Blank Verse, old dear. There are no more 
buds save in the deep suburbs and the back country lanes. We are 
taught from the cradle now that love as the poor old frenzied bards 
used to sing of it is asticky mess. Today you find your mate, and if 
you like the way he necks, maybe there’ll be a ring and a dash in the 
speedster to the magistrate’s. Passion’s the thing today. Don’t you 
read the new books and see the pictures? The secret of marital bliss 
these days is passion, domestic science and high wages for wives, 
whether they earn it or not. Try that on your one-string lyre until 
you get the harmony.” 

“You cannot be serious,” cried the Poet. ‘“‘Why, just look at your- 
self. You are lovely and lovable in every aspect of your being. There 
is a wistful longing in your eyes that yearns for just one thing—love. 
You are as graciously made as any flower; there is the charm and 
allure of youth in every gesture; there is that unmistakable aura of 
purity and innocence. Why, even though a century has passed, you 
are the same sweet maid who made Shelley sing: 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother ; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 

What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me?”’ 


*“‘So that’s Shelley, is it?’’ laughed the Flapper ironically. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t call that poetry today, would you? I’d say it was one hun- 
dred per cent gum, and drippy gum at that. I’m not sorry now that 
he died young.” 

“Then you don’t care for poetry?” sighed the Poet. ‘‘It’s a burn- 
ing outrage if you don’t. Why, you are poetry yourself. Just at this 
moment of your life you could inspire a thousand poems.” 


AVE it; save it,” derided the Flapper. ‘‘Unless you can put it 

in blank verse and make it sound like cannibals walking back- 

ward down a million flights of steps. It mustn’t make sense, but it 

must thur-rill you. It must.sound deep and transcendent—that’s a 

good word, isn’t it? I don’t know what it means, but it’s got a kick. 

One of my deb cousins makes a transcendent cocktail, and I’ll say it 
has a kick.”’ 

“And all your young friends,” 
none of them read poetry?” 

“To be sure, some of them do,” replied the Flapper, ‘‘but not the 
grandma sticky line. They read Amy Lowell, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Edgar Lee Masters. They pick out the hard:ones with the 
excruciatingly deep meanings and row about them. But the sticky 
lovey ones they skip. And they adore Vachel Lindsay’s Congo, 
the one that begins— 


asked the Poet plaintively—‘‘do 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 


Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 
Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, boom. 


That’s all I remember, but it’s wonderful. We can hum it and dance 
to it and believe we’re in an African jungle where all the jazz came 
from.” 

**And you avoid all songs of love?”’ asked the Poet. “‘Is that just 
a pose or a line, or do you honestly feel an aversion to the subject ?”’ 

‘IT don’t know if it’s an aversion or what,’’ answered the Flapper. 
‘‘But when we find them sticky it just won’t go down. Possibly it’s 
the books the teachers wish on us, or the moving pictures we see, and 
the plays that turn our stomachs, though we don’t let on about that 
or we'd be classed as dumb Doras. How could any but a half-witted 
girl love any of these hero things that we see in the moving pictures, 
who are fighting like bulls and committing murder one minute, and 
then right after are dripping mush and love lines like cooing doves. 
Then most of the novels the teachers tell us are great modern epics 
would kill any thought of love, as you poets concoct it. I won’t say 
that some of the characters are not interesting, but I’d hate to ever 
have to chum with any of them. Prize fighters, bandits, dope fiends 
and degenerate little jazz hounds wouldn’t appeal to me especially as 
lovers, no matter how noble they might be if you removed all their 
complexes.” 


UT what about the young men you know?” asked the Poet. 

*‘Surely there must be some of them who would inspire what 

Tennyson and Longfellow called the gentle passion, no matter how 
sticky that may sound to you.” 

*‘Oh,”’ laughed the Flapper, ‘‘some of them are good, clean kids, 
I guess, but most of them are of just two kinds: One kind, the bored 
old man who has forgotten more than Solomon ever knew and can 
tell you how everything in the world is wrong and ought to be re- 
versed; and the other kind, with the petting complex, who tell you 
that Don Juan was a shine as a sheik compared to them. These pro- 
fessional petters are the ones who carry flasks of bad gin in one pocket 
and some dirty little magazine in another. When a girl marries one 
of them, is it any wonder that she makes a quick dash to the divorce 
court? Try some of this up-to-date stuff on your little silver lute, 
Mr. Poet, and see what sort of love song you can make of it.” 

“It sounds frightfully discouraging,” admitted the Poet. 
cannot believe that it is normal or representative.” 

‘Please don’t pull that bromide of blaming it all on prohibition,” 
admonished the Flapper. ‘‘The last poet I met pawed the air on the 
horrors of prohibition until my eardrums turned over. The one kick 
he got out of life was making forbidden gin, and he imagined himself 
a hero. If there wasn’t a prohibition law he’d probably be making 
counterfeit trading stamps or bootleg vinegar.” 

“Your distressing cynicism appalls me,” groaned the Poet. “I 
cannot think of anything more dreadful than a loveless life, a life 
shorn of all the priceless treasures of romance, particularly and espe- 
cially for one so charming, so alluring, so —— 

“Dry your eyes, Jim,” commanded the Philosophic Flapper 
softly and with that ineffable tenderness of timbre in her tones that 
every poet knows as the mystic wave length that rules the universe. 
“You know darn well that I’m crazy about you. And all I ask after 
the hook-up is that you don’t call our little shebang a love nest. Also 
when the babies come I want some good old Anglo-Saxon and Biblical 
names for them.” 


“Yet I 
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CROSS the street from the high 

Ai around the corner from 

the library, at the drug store in 

the small town, is the magazine stand. 
Probably to you that means the Literary 
Digest, the Atlantic, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. You see that for which you are 
looking, just as when you explore your but- 
ton box for small pearl buttons, your eye 
catches small pearl buttons and is blind to 
every other form of buttons, even the gaudiest. 

But suppose you belonged to the age of 
quickening curiosity. Remember your own 
days of awakening impulses, not understood 
but profoundly stirring, that quivering and 
questioning that we call adolescence. It was 
also a kind of red and yellow age when color 
appealed to you, intensity and emotion at the 
same time; anything that would tell you what 
this new life into which you were stepping 
really means. 

Nowadays, fairly dancing in front of eager 
eyes is the answer, brilliant in hue, highly vivid 
and emotional pictures on its outside, big 
catching words crying seducingly: “‘I am life 
and truth. Come buy!”’ It’s a bit like the 
case of the colored man accused of larceny who 
said to the judge: “‘It was dark as pitch. 
The window was open. Judge, you’d have 
gone in yourself.’”’ At any rate, your children 
do, by the thousand, the hundred thousand, 
the million, along with the idle-minded and 
the avid-minded of an older stage. 


Theses of the New Appeal 


HE new kind of magazine has sprung up al- 
most overnight, so that the readers of more 
established and staid periodicals have hardly 
become aware of it as yet. Your children know 
them. They do not have to go hunting to find 
both magazines and cheap books that proclaim 
sex—and sex under high blood pressure—the 
proper study of youth. They discover them 
across the street from the school and around 
the corner from the library. The publications 
come more than halfway to meet them, though 
perchance a certain few of them arrive at their 
selling destination not through the mail but by 
routes less open to Uncle Sam’s inspection. 
Here are the theses of the new appeal: 
There is the variety that, as it were, shouts: 
Look at me; I am truth exposed at last, naked 
and unashamed; there is the kind that winks 
and leers and beckons into a secret nook with 
a lewd suggestion; there is the frankly and hu- 
morously coarse. Unsigned stories written in 
the first person—which shows of course that 
they are true—are illustrated by photographs 
taken on the spot—which prove that they must 
be true—I tear aside my inmost life, my life of 
sin, of evil, of tragedy, of wreck, of pursuit, my 
life in dark places or in the mad chase for 
madder pleasures; and all this I do from the 
more than moral desire to show you the depths 
of your own soul, or to warn you of what lies 
about you. Real life, it seems, dresses itself in 
alluring and revealing negligees and spends its 
days, or rather its nights—for night is the time 
when real life is most lively—in speak-easies, 
opium dens,.night clubs. Matrimony perches 
precariously on a triangle. Half the men and 
half the women are engaged in breaking up the 
marriages of the other half. Bigamy, the social 


My Book and Fteart Must Never Part” 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


evil, illegitimate children, human wreckage, are 
meat and drink to this species of publication. 

Your children are getting authentic informa- 
tion on ‘‘ Why she hated men’’; “‘Her mother 
did not tell her the truth about men.”’ (And 
very likely your child thinks: “‘My mother 
hasn’t told me, either. But perhaps mother 
doesn’t know as much as I do. The older gen- 
eration is a back number.’’) “‘ How I struggled 
up from the underworld”; ‘“‘My midnight 
secrets revealed’”’; ‘“‘How he stultified me”’; 
“The door was locked when I crept home at 
two A.M. What would you have done in my 
place?”’ ‘‘Kisses of passion.” 

Of course every one of these stories has a 
moral; it tells you so. It is said that each tale 
is warranted pure by a clergyman and guaran- 
teed not amenable to law by a first-class 
lawyer. 

The imitative French stories are like the 
night life of Paris, staged for the benefit of 
Americans who have crossed the ocean to get 
personal contact with that kind of thing, and 
who have the price. Of course in magazine 
form you may have its thrills for a quarter or 
less. After the show, very rich, very dissolute 
and extraordinarily outspoken and profane 
young men and young women drift from one 
place to another, whether cabaret or home, for 
the two seem much alike, with fresh drinks and 
fresh innuendoes, and consequently new com- 
promising situations developing as they go, 
and with perhaps an inconvenient husband or 
wife turning up when things are looking their 
worst. 

College stories, in contradiction of Charles 
Selden’s explorations, show that student life is 
usually one long orgy of road houses, hip flasks, 
illicit and drunken love-making, slipping over 
the brink. If there is a chaperon, she’s as bad 
as her charges. Home and mother are far away 
and don’t count. Or here is the fascinating 
young wife who is actuated by the highly moral 
desire to help her husband in a business crisis, 
and who in a single night succeeds in getting a 
series of men into such compromising positions 
that she blackmails them for forty thousand 
dollars. The moral in this case is that she 
helped her husband. 


Proclaiming Virtue 


O YOU, my dear young girl, want to know 
the secret of how to win aman’s love? Get 
him to spend money on you, dearie—shows, 
jewels, midnight suppers. He will think you 
precious if you cost him a great deal. Every- 
body in one town was hypocritical except the 
fallen women and the clergyman who recog- 
nized them. 

As to Macbeth witches, “fair is foul, and foul 
is fair’; for the more weird is the standard of 
conduct, the more blatantly—and ‘of neces- 
sity—it proclaims itself virtuous. 

“Art”? magazines reproduce, by exceedingly 
economical processes, whatever of nudity they 
can ferret out in the great galleries, and sup- 
plement it by. modern and up-to-date nudity 
from cabaret and chorus or from more secret 
sources. 









































































Of course any boy living on a side 
street that leads off Main Street thinks 
this is what he could see if he went to 
the great city, and every girl learns that 

there are such opportunities to exhibit her per- 
fections for the charming of the public. 

This self-styled true-to-life new book or 
magazine prides itself on its lack of literary 
style. It announces itself as too near to the 
actual heart throbs of real folks to waste its 
time on forms of expression; as if, forsooth, 
style was anything except the white-hot power 
to utter what is inside a man, and the more 
perfect it is, the more complete the revelation. 
There was a crude, uneducated woman once 
in Oklahoma: Her lawyer supposed that she 
was even illiterate. When she quoted Timon 
of Athens in his office, he demanded: ‘‘ Where 
did you learn that?” “I got it out of a book 
by aman named Shakspere that someone left 
at our house,” she said. “Gosh, you don’t need 
to read anything except what that guy wrote. 
He’s got every kind of feller I ever heard of 
in that book.” 

Censorship or suppression? I do not think 
so. The answer lies in making decency and 
beauty as easy to find, and more attractive 
when found, than indecency and ugliness. De- 
light and ecstasy are really nearer to heaven 
than to inferno. I do not know any other defi- 
nition of a classic except that it is a writing so 
interesting that it can’t be killed off. Genera- 
tion after generation insists on reading it. No 
selected group of highbrows can inflict a classic 
on mankind. The public is the judge and jury 
and executioner. It alone confers immortality. 
What the body of mankind wants, it keeps. 
““My book and heart must never part.” 


The Book That Tears Astde the Veil 


ND besides the immortal classics, there are 
the spirit-of-the-day classics. They satisfy 
us here now. They are human and witty, 
cogent or beautiful to the twentieth century. 
This being so, one is sorry for any person who 
fails to profit by it. Among the range of classics 
there are some—few or many—that exactly fit 
him. He may not want Plato. He may want 
Treasure Island. And if one needs any dem- 
onstration of what style does, look at the dif- 
ference between the book Treasure Island and 
the movie. On the screen it is just a melo- 
dramatic story. On the printed page it is all 
the charm and laughter and delight that was 
Stevenson. The Bible stays with us because it 
is the most interesting of all books, all the way 
from its lovely old stories of other days to its 
supreme story of the Most Interesting of Men; 
both by its homeliness and its holiness, up to 
its supreme appeal to the soul in agony or in 
adoration. And its style is the ideal and de- 
spair of all lesser writers. It is not the lurid 
magazines that tear aside the veil over the. 
heart of a man and show him as he really is, 
but The Book. In their varying degrees come 
the lesser books. Homer and Dante and 
Shakspere, Thackeray and Eliot and Kipling, 
who shall tell the list of the devouringly in- 
teresting? 
That is a clever old verse about “my book 
and heart.” Why didn’t it say “‘my book and 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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4) UCIA ZORA, author of 
4] Taming a Home on 
S| Saat) Burnt Mountain, which 
i Saga! begins in this issue, 
ummm *) seems to have been cre- 
ated for the stimulation of a hum- 
drum majority, among whom we 
are regretfully one. Not that we 
aren’t fairly happy and satisfied. 













































“Oad to a Daisy is unfor- 
gettable. It went: 
‘Little Daisy, 
You’re so lazy, 
Blooming but an hour! 
When the sun shines warm and 
bright, 











Then you shut your eyes 








Weare. But the average humdrum 
craves color and romance, encoun- 
tering little of either. There doesn’t 
seem to be the time or the opportu- 
nity for it. Wehumdrums must lay 
hold of adventure vicariously. A 
small band of daring souls does 
our globe-trotting for us, negoti- 
ates our hazards for us—some- 
times suffers for us. To this 
limited band Lucia Zora belongs. 

If you have ever seen her quit 
tanbark ring, lifted high upon 
the brass-bound tusks of Snyder, 
the Sells-Floto prize elephant— 
that turned man-killer and had to be executed—you will not 
argue her right to membership. The Family will recall her 
two installments of circus autobiography, published in May 
and June, 1924, a vivid bit of writing. 

Zora’s parents wished their daughter to have a career in 
opera. When they diagnosed juvenile yearning to handle 
wild animals, they frowned upon it with undisguised horror. 
To offset this weird ambition, they sent her to boarding 
school. For a few months the girl endured seminary disci- 
pline. Then she took French leave and, following—at least 
in the beginning—parental preference, joined a road the- 
atrical company. Touring one-night stands in repertory, 
however, soon palled. She swapped comic opera for a small 
circus job. This way lay her goal, she reasoned. But the 
circus went broke. And for a time we watch our heroine 
flip butter cakes in the window of an Atlanta restaurant, 
waiting for another chance. The chance came. For several 
dreary tent-show years she did ‘“‘general utility,” from 
holding tissue hoops for equestriennes to dancing in the 
concert after the performance. 

And then came romance to solve the problem. Fred 
Alispaw, dean of tiger tamers, married her. Zora’s rise from 
obscurity began forthwith. 

Even as a freshman trainer she was loyal to one showman- 
ship axiom. She believed it was sound then; knows that it 
was sound, today. Usually a woman who maneuvers wild 
beasts, in cage or tanbark ring, confines herself to stunts 
which require only feminine courage. Fred Alispaw’s bride 
determined that she would demonstrate the real thing. She 
would ask no quarter from the crowds who swarmed upon 
blue-painted bleachers under the canvas of the Big Top. 

Her husband encouraged her. 
One of the reasons Alispaw fell 





up tight— 
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Our Cfamily Album 


When America was dragged into the World War, Fred 
Alispaw wanted to enlist. But he couldn’t. A few years 
earlier a revengeful elephant had rolled upon him. Torn liga- 
ments failed to respond as they should. The recruiting 
officer rejected Alispaw, who, with circus resourcefulness, 
made up his mind he would do his bit in another way. He 
and Zora talked it over thoroughly as the menagerie train 
bumped above jerkwater ties. They had dreamed of home- 
steading some day, when tent glamour had vanished. Why 
not make that dream come true now? 

Washington had issued a warning about conserving and 
increasing food supplies. They made up their minds. Fred 
Alispaw and Lucia Zora, the Bravest Woman in the World, 
quit the Big Top. They gambled their savings to buy a 
ranch on Burnt Mountain, in Colorado. 

Zora writes it all down. And a smashing tale you will 
find it. Here was no sulky striped cat that might be lashed 
to its pedestal by cracking whip. Burnt Mountain was no 
elephant that could feel the sting of steel-tipped goad. Here 
were the elemental beasts of wind and weather, for whose 
utter control no human discipline has been evolved. We'll 
confess that when we read Zora’s chronicle, veteran jani- 
tor of copy as we are, our throat tightened and our pulse 
beat the faster. We were looking upon courage in the raw, 
unaided by applause, a finer courage than this diva of the 
spangles had ever displayed before curious thousands. 

In this and two succeeding issues you will starve and 
freeze with Fred Alispaw and his wife, on the wintry summit 
of a Colorado ridge. They won in the end—but it was the 
closest call they ever had. So close, in fact, that Zora’s 
original title for this fragment of red-corpuscled autobiog- 
raphy was labeled Or Kill 
Yourself. When the Bravest 





in love with his wife lay in the 


Woman in the World has been 





one hundred per cent proportion 
of her courage. It is easy enough 
to fool a circus audience. But 
you cannot fool an insider. He 
recognizes fake danger, always 

*“‘T have performed in practi- 
cally every city in the United 
States,” says Zora ‘If my audi- 
ences were lumped, they would 
total one-sixth of the country’s 
population. I have hazed ugly- 
tempered elephants and bullied 
bloodthirsty tigers, not forget- 
ting playing nurse to sick chim- 
panzees and rearing lion cubs on 
a bottle. I have had a bit of 
every form of circus excitement. 
I haven’t skipped a thing. I 
know how it feels to be spilled 
from a red and gilt chariot while 
making a flashy racing finish. I 
know what it means to try to 
hold on to your nerve in blow- 
downs, tornadoes, train wrecks, 
and hippodrome smash-ups. 
Such side issues as stampeding 
bulls and escapes from cages— 








sufficiently near the edge of the 
precipice to write that legend, 
with all that it implies, on the 
first page of her manuscript, it 
is not necessary to urge the 
Family to turn to page 3. 


ARGARET BELLE 
HOUSTON, author of 
Breaking the Peace of Hillville, 
says about herself: ““There was 
a garden back of our house, 
down in sunny Texas. You 
| stepped through a wicket gate 
| into a tangle of roses and pome- 
granate boughs, with under- 
neath a little house about five 
feet tall and five feet square. 
Here I used to take my dolls and 
observe the manners of flowers. 
My mother was my teacher. 
**Once, sitting on the porch of 
my doll house—I was eight—I 
had my first inspiration. I ¢om- 
posed an Oad to a Daisy and 
delivered it, forthwith, to my 
father. And he, whose youth 








well, we circus folk learn to ad- 
just ourselves.” 
One gathers that she rather 





also had been flavored with the 
writing of verse, said to my 
mother, who wrote it still, ‘The 
curse is on her.’ 











enjoyed most of it. 


Naughty little flower! 





“The last line indicates 
a playful attitude toward 
life, but, alas, the next 
few years were given over 
to verses of such wild melancholy 
that my naturally cheerful parents 
withheld them from what public I 
had. My mother died while I was 
still a child and my father not much 
later. I arrived at boarding school 
and resolved to become an artist. 
I put in five years with charcoal 
and oils, shining meanwhile at 
readin’ and writin’, but feeble and inglorious when it came 
to ’rithmetic. Then I decided that the stage was my goal, 
and, presently, I was studying at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts in New York—a rudderless ship, you see, 
blown by every wind of chance. 

“However, youthful marriage anchored me. In a prairie 
town there are no art leagues, no gates opening upon 
histrionic fame; but one may write, and Congress has passed 
no law—as yet—prohibiting the bombardment of editors. 
I bought a typewriter and pounded the days away, a little 
astonished myself at the stories that came. 

“‘And the stories sold. For two years everything sold and 
editors asked for more. Then, suddenly, there came a slump. 
Everything came back. The typewriter and I worked faith- 
fully, but nothing availed. Two more years passed while | 
evolved my motto: ‘Never let success go to your head, nor 
failure go to your heart.’ And I would urge every beginning 
writer, when this period of reversal comes, not to be dis- 
couraged. First writing is a mere skimming of cream from 
the youthful mind. Wait and work. Or even just wait. 
The cream will rise again. It did with me. 

“That was how I came to write. Life pushed me intoa 
corner and I took the only thing there. I am glad it was 
writing. I think I loved it best. But, even now, I go about 
giving readings from my poems and stories in echo of the 
days when the stage called me. And I never have a pencil 
in my hand that I don’t draw all over a page. My friends 
won’t lend me their books. 

“IT don’t like unhappy endings. The illogical ending is 
worse, of course, due to an unhappy beginning—which 
could have been avoided. The unhappy ending is like the 
old moral that used to be pinned onto children’s stories. It 
asks a question or it preaches a sermon. It is designed to 
make people think. So it seldom does. They tell me—these 
dealers in sad beginnings and endings—that this is life. But 
life is so varied that one may be selective and still deal in 
realism. For what is realism? It is one thing to the mole, 
another to the butterfly. It is merely the plane on which 
one lives. For my part, I prefer the realism of the butterfly.” 


ULY’S cover is the work of WALTER Biccs. In whatever 

Biggs does—be it advertising drawing, periodical cover, 
fireplace-shelf decoration, or the merest sketch—there is 
charm unmistakable. Delightful color, graceful composition, 
persistent refinement mark his work. We like to think of 
Biggs as an aristocrat of the brush. He is. 

He was born on a farm near Elliston, Virginia, the paternal 
acres straddling the mountain where the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghanies meet. His first schooling was at Salem, the near- 
est town. Later he entered Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
For two years he studied to become an engineer. But his 
chief delight lay in sketching for the free-hand drawing 
classes. So he abandoned his original idea of a profession 
and came to New York, to the Chase School. Here Robert 
Henri and Edward Penfield were his instructors. And George 
Bellows, H. J. Mowat and Rockwell Kent were classmates. 

Biggs’ earliest work was done for Harper Brothers. Later 
he illustrated the Virginia tales of Thomas Nelson Page and 
Armistead Gordon. He and Mrs. Biggs still spend summers 
in the Virginia mountains, usually accompanied by the H. R. 
Ballingers—the Family will recognize that name. 

Once a week, from September to June, Biggs conducts 
a night class for coaching illustrators who are beginning 
their careers. He has not forgotten what it means to start 
at the bottom of the ladder. 
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Just that deligiotis flavor 
‘ ou always like in 


i VEGETABLE SOUP ! 
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& Soup 
— AMDEN,N, J., U.S.A. 
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What a wonderful dish vegetable soup is 
—when it’s properly made! It is so hearty and 
oS eee nourishing, yet even when you’re not especially 
paternal  \ — ae | hungry it coaxes and pleases your appetite. 
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Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is real food— 
thirty-two blended ingredients—with a flavor 
that never fails to attract and delight the taste. 


This is the soup that housewives are so fond 
of serving for their luncheon or supper as the 
one hot dish of the meal, because it is very 
substantial and also so easily and quickly 
prepared. And for the children the generous 
quantity of healthful vegetables and invigorating 
ee | beef broth make it especially beneficial. 
beginning 
dicclae 12 cents a can 
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*““LET’S NOT QUARREL. 





¥ §j| troubles for having opposed a 
i (| power project near his farm in 
f} the pine country. He had fought 
Gridley Boone, the promoter, in 
&| the courts, backed by the squat- 
Vie | ters along aswampy region known 
L 4} as Black Water. The court fight 
was lost by Dutton, and in losing he made the 
mistake of saying things not meant for threats but 
easily interpreted as such. 

Griff Shabedge, one of the Black Water squatters, was ar- 
rested and sent to the chain gang which was working the 
public roads. Shabedge not only backed Dutton but had 
resisted a court order to move from his place in Black Water 
swamp. Shabedge escapes from the chain gang and Dutton 
is suspected of having provided the way. 

One day in the swamp Dutton meets a very lovely young 
woman, Marian Farre, a stockholder in the power project of 
Gridley Boone. Through this acquaintanceship Miss Farre 
comes to know and even like Mark, but Dutton thinks she 
is a particular friend of Boone. A section of the Black Water 
dam is blown out by dynamite and again Dutton is suspected. 
Even Sheriff Dan Mackenzie and Sim Cole, the deputy 
sheriff, think Mark guilty. Sim Cole is for arresting Mark 
at once, but Sheriff Dan has a lurking regard for Mark which 
causes him to balk Sim’s hasty plans. 

Gridley Boone is infuriated by what he thinks are Dut- 
ton’s efforts to thwart his schemes. He meets Mark on the 
golf course one afternoon and makes a menacing threat: 
“I’m giving you notice to keep out of my way or get hurt.” 


VII 


_ EEP out of my way!” Gridley Boone’s phrase kept re- 

curring to Mark Dutton’s memory as he ate his soli- 
tary lunch at the clubhouse. More and more clearly the 
sentence came to wear the aspect ofa definite and specific pro- 
hibition; more and more it seemed necessary to Mark Dutton’s 
self-respect to disobey it. Wanting this motive, it would not 
have occurred to him to stop at The Longleaf on his way out 
of town and ask at the desk for Miss Marian Farre. 

He was not conscious of any particular desire for her so- 
ciety, in spite of the friendlier tone of their latest interview. 
He preferred to drive down to the gap alone, with nothing to 
interfere with his meditations; but the recollection of Gridley 
Boone’s tone and look as he had issued the ultimatum 
seemed to demand at least this minor gesture of defiance. 

The admirably detached young man at the desk believed 
that Miss Farre had gone out. Mrs. Farre would know. He 
waved a languid hand toward a window, where Dutton 
saw a plump woman, very youthfully dressed, engaged with 





Black Water 


' By HuGH MacNair KAHLER 


I/ustrated by E. F. Ward 


needlework. She looked up, as if she had heard her name, 
and Dutton found himself, without intention, crossing the 
big room toward her. 

She nodded as he introduced himself. ‘‘Yes. I saw you 
the other evening. You’re the young man who’s backslid 
from civilization.” : 


UTTON liked the voice, absurdly out of keeping with’the 
girlish arrangement of the hair, the gay, smart sweater 
and short skirt. It made him think, ridiculously, of how Sarah 
Burden would look with her hair shingled, her nose liberally 
powdered, her lips crimson with visible salve. ‘If that’s the 
worst you’ve heard of me ——”’ he said, grinning. 

“You look kind of sensible too,’’ she went on, as if she had 
not heard. “‘Maybe you'll outgrow it. Marian went off on 
horseback. I’ll tell her you were here.” 

Dutton discovered that he liked this outrageously dressed 
old woman. “I’m driving down to the gap. Don’t you 
want to come along and see what’s happened to that dam? 
I believe you’re interested in the company, aren’t you?” 

She surveyed him deliberately. ‘‘ You don’t look 
awfully polite. I guessyoumeanit. Anyway, I’llgo.” 

He laughed. She walked briskly across the room, 
and took a youthfully smart hat and furs from 
the rack beside the dining-room door. Dutton, 
walking beside her past the battery of rocking- 
chairs on the veranda, found himself singularly 
undistressed by the amused and disapproving 
glances of slightly less spectacular ladies. He 
was actually looking forward to the long drive to 
the gap and back. He was not disappointed. It astonished 
him, presently, to discover that he was turning into the con- 
struction road that ran like a raw, red gash across the hillside 
above the gap. Although Mrs. Farre had outspokenly pre- 
ferred speed to caution, had manifestly derived a mild 
satisfaction from every jolt and sway and skid, it seemed 
impossible that twelve miles could be so short. 

There had been time, too, for a remarkable amount of talk, 
of which, he realized, he had contributed an honest half. He 


began to understand Mrs. Farre’s autumnal youthfulness in . 





I WANT TO TALK ABOUT THIS MAN WHO WAS KILLED’? 


the light of what he learned about the places where 
her proper youth had been spent. No wonder she 
liked the background and comfort of civilization 
after that lifetime in mining camps and the raw 
wildernesses where even a mining camp would have 
seemed, by contrast, almost effete. 

She delighted him by understanding his own at- 
titude, although she persisted in regarding it as a 
harmless mental aberration peculiar to his years. 

“You'll outgrow it. I had an awfully bad case 
of it when I was your age.” 

She refused point-blank, much to Dutton’s relief, to discuss 
the affair at the dam. “‘Don’t talk about it. I wouldn’t let 
Gridley Boone bring me down here this afternoon because I 
knew he’d insist on telling me all about it. He can’t under- 
stand that I’m taking a vacation from all that tiresome stuff. 
I came down here for excitement.”’ 

“Excitement?”’ Dutton was puzzled. 

“Yes. Not to be bored to death by silly tiresome fusses 
about dynamite and such things. A body might think there 
was something interesting about it, the way Grid Boone 
carries on. I was sick of all that nonsense twenty years ago.” 

Dutton understood vaguely. She had referred to an expe- 
rience in Mexico when, for eight months, she had lived in a 
state of siege at the mouth of a mine. This was all an old 
story—a tame story, too, by her standards. Very likely there 
was a great deal more of the flavor of adventure about buy- 
ing a new hat, toa woman who had cooked for half a year in 
an adobe kitchen with insurrecto bullets spattering dust 
into her kettles. There were several other cars in the lit- 
tered clearing before the pine-board shanty that served as 
Tregner’s office—Mackenzie’s rusty flivver and 
Boone’s red runabout among them. 


xe | ed just sit here and knit till you’re ready to 
start back,’ Mrs. Farre announced, glancing 

about her with visible disfavor. ‘This makes 

me feel as if I were back in Cerro de Pasco.” 

“Don’t you want to look at the place where 
the dynamite went off?”” Dutton’s fixed ideas 
about elderly ladies died hard. 

““Traipse over there just to look at some splintered con- 
crete?” She spoke scornfully. “‘What do you think I’ve 
been looking at all my life? I’ll stay right here.” 

Laughing, Dutton took her at her word and went on alone 
to the door of the shanty. Wirner, Tregner’s assistant, lifted 
a morose countenance from the neatly ordered sheets on his 
pine table. Wirner existed, apparently, solely in blue prints 
and pay-roll sheets; he and Tregner had worked together on 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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N THE FASHIONABLE SUMMER COLONIES 
AT NEWPORT AND BAR HARBOR 


169 women tell why they 


find 


this soap best for their skin ~ 


PER G0 Ye 4 


YACHTING, SAILING, BATHING-PARTIES—ALL THE LAZY, LUXURIOUS PAGEANT OF A NEWPORT SEASON 





HE Italian ambassador arrives. Dinners, 
dances, bathing-parties . . . The Brazil- 
lan envoy arrives. A lawn-féte, a polo-match, 
in honor of a distinguished Russian prince... 


Tennis week. The Horse Show. A wedding of 
international interest. Yachting, sailing, golf 





i 
N More than three-fourths of these beautiful 


>>? 


women said, ““Woodbury’s 


on the Ocean Links . . . the Newport season ! 


Far more picturesque, more insouciant, than 
in winter—society, at its two favorite summer 
resorts, Newport and Bar Harbor, becomes 
like a wonderful cubist pattern, all dazzling 
movement and color. 


Never were the women as beautiful as now 
—like tropical flowers in their brilliant sports 
frocks; their cheeks touched to carnation by 
sun and wind, arms and throats delicately 
sun-browned. 


OW do the women of these exclusive summer 
colonies take care of their skin? What soap 
do they find, pure enough and fine enough to keep 


the texture smooth, soft, exquisite all summer long? 


We asked 193 women of the cottage colonies at 
Newport and Bar Harbor what soap they find 
best for the care of their skin. 


More than three-fourths answered, Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap! 


“It keeps my skin in beautiful condition,” they 
said—‘“‘ Protects it from salt water.’—‘‘The tonic 
effect of Woodbury’s Soap is delightful, especially 
used with ice as an after treatment.” —“ Has greatly 
improved the texture of my skin.” 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of fa- 
mous skin treatments for overcoming common skin 
defects. The same qualities that give Woodbury’s its 
beneficial effect in correcting these common skin troubles 
make it ideal for regular toilet use. 


Within a week or ten days after beginning to use 
Woodbury’s, you will notice an improvement in your 
complexion. Get a cake today—begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs. 


Your Woopspury TREATMENT for ten days 
NOW—THE NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 








Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 
107 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed roc please send me the new large-size trial cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, 
and the treatment booklet, “‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 
Co., Limited, 107 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 





Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Yet this floor smiles at years of 
the hardest wear with never a 
penny for refinishing. GW ~w 


OW many bedrooms have you 

seen that were half so pretty? 
fet, the beauty that you now see in 
this Colonial room once lived only in 
the mind of its owner. And her prob- 
lems of decoration were much the 
same as yours. 

The maple furniture, of course, she 
had. Then came the new cretonnes— 
with just enough material left over to 
make a dainty valance for the bed. 
And still the beauty of that ‘“‘ mind’s- 
eye” room was lacking. The abun- 
dance of yellows, tans, and browns 
seemed so monotonous against the 
background of her old worn wood 
floor. If only she could find here the 
needed touch of color to serve as a 
foundation to her color scheme... a 
soft, rippled green, perhaps... 

This, in a nutshell, is the reason 
why decorators and architects endorse 
these new floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. For, from a wide range of rich 
colors and interesting patterns, you 





























select just the very floor needed to 








carry out the spirit of each room, to 
add the note of charm that makes 
your rooms yours. 

And even with their unusual beauty these 
floors offer wear such as you never believed 
possible. Consider this: a floor of Armstrong’s 
Inlaid Linoleum, cemented in place over a lining 
of builders’ deadening felt, lasts a lifetime with- 
out one cent for refinishing! It really defies 
the efforts of scraping heels and muddy feet. 

Wax it occasionally. It will glow and 


Armstrong’s Inset Marble Tile Linoleum (No. M63) is 
part of the beauty of this Spanish type living-room. 





Right—new 
figured design 
No. 5441, Be- 
low—marble 
pattern No.79. 
















Soft in its two-toned coloring, restful and springy to tired feet, what better floor could you select for a bedroom? It is Armstrong's 


Green Jaspé Linoleum No. 19. It also comes in gray, blue, and brown. 


sparkle with a rich luster. Then throw your 
fine fabric rugs over its glowing surface. How 
much brighter and prettier they will seem! 
And for ease of cleaning, imagine this: No 
cracks to catch and hold dirt. No scrubbing. 
Just a daily going over with a dry dust mop. 


Have you seen the NEW patterns? 


Here are reproduced two of the new smart 
patterns in Armstrong’s Linoleum. You can 
see many other equal- 
ly attractive designs 
at good furniture and 
department stores— 
new Embossed Hand- 
craft Tile Inlaids, new 
Marbleized Inlaid ef- 
fects, new softly col- 
ored figured designs 
—any type of pattern 
you need to carry out 


PLAIN ee 


the spirit and purpose of any room in your 
home. 

These new and better floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum are smart and correct. And if 
they wear longer than others—they should! 
Bonuses are paid to our workers to produce 
only the finest of linoleum. 


Can our Bureau of Decoration help? 


If you are redecorating and your plans include 
floors, write to Hazel Dell Brown, interior 
decorator. She will advise you on draperies, 
walls, and wood trim as well as the proper 
linoleum floors to match your furnishings. 


A book on the art of decoration 


has been written by Agnes Foster Wright, 
called “Floors, Furniture, and Color.”” You will Look for om 
enjoy its full-color reproductions and definite help on 
for planning correct color schemes: We will gladly 
send you this book for 25c (60c in Canada). 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 802 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


INLAID=. 


~ JASPE os PRINTED 
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other construction jobs, and Tregner made no secret of his 
dependence on Wirner. ‘Looking for Tregner?’’ Wirner’s 
voice had a rusty quality. “He’s out on the dam with 
Boone and the hick sheriff.” 

“All right. I'll go down there, then.’’ Dutton was aware 
of a curious desire for another encounter with Boone; it 
seemed necessary to make it evident, at once, that he had not 
been frightened by that warning. Wirner shook his head. 

“Wait a minute. I want to see you.”’ He slid off his stool 
and came close, shutting the door with a slyness that dis- 
pleased Dutton. 

“I’m wise, Dutton. You’ve played me for a sucker, all 
right, but it’ll cost you something. I split in on the big 
money from now on.” 

Dutton jerked his arm away from the confidential grasp 
of the lean fingers. 

“‘T suppose you think you know what you’re talking about. 
I don’t, and I don’t want to.” 

“Oh, be yourself. I’m on, I tell you. Think I’m as simple 
as these saps that fall for your line about squatters’ rights 
and the rest of that bull? I’m due to split in on the Trimount 
graft or I blow the whole works to Boone. It’ll be worth nice 
money to him. Think it over.” 


t= thought,” said Dutton promptly. “‘ You’re drawing 
pay from Boone. It’s your job to tell him anything you 
know or think you know. Go right to it.” 

“I’m not putting up a bluff. Better think it over. I’d be 
worth more to Trimount than és 

“I don’t doubt it. I’m positive that you aren’t worth 
anything to me, that’s all.” 

Dutton met the malevolence of the beady eyes and opened 
the door with a jerk. He went out over the earthen fill behind 
the concrete facing of the dam with almost a friendly feeling 
toward Gridley Boone. It colored his attitude as he met the 
promoter coming back, with Lansing Tregner a dozen paces 
behind him. He spoke with a certain blunt civility. 

“I’ve just refused to bribe 
your man Wirner, Boone. It 
may interest you to know that 
he’s for sale to the high dollar. 
In case you’re invited to bid 
against me for what he knows, 
don’t feel obliged to go very high. 
My best offer was nothing.”’ 

“‘Get off this dam!’’ Boone 
jerked his arm. ‘‘Get off and 
keep off, or you’ll get thrown 
on. 

** Just as you say,” said Dut- 
ton mildly. “It’s your prop- 
erty and I don’t want to trespass, 
even to see just what I’m accused 
of having done to it.” 

“‘Get off,” said Boone again, 
his voice thick. ‘I’ve kept my 
hands off you so far, but ——”’ 

The tone and gesture struck 
sparks in Dutton’s brain. 
“Don’t strain yourself,” he 
heard his voice saying harshly. 
‘Use your hands all you like.” 

Tregner had come up, and 
now stepped quickly between 
them. ‘That'll be all of that,” 
he announced with decision. 
‘I’m in charge here and I don’t 
allow rough-and-tumble on my 
jobs. Dutton, you’re welcome 
to go and look at the nice hole 
you blew in our spillway. Come 
on, Grid.” 





E SEIZED Boone’s arm and 
drew him, almost by main 
force, along the fill. His free 
hand beckoned behind him, 
motioning Dutton to go on in 
the other direction, and after 
a little Dutton complied. He 
was amazed at himself; in 
another moment, if Tregner 
hadn’t intervened, he and Boone 
would have been rolling in the 
clay of the fill, their hands at 
each other’s throats. Even now 
he was distinctly aware of a 
cheated feeling; his hands were 
still clenched and his teeth set 
so that the muscles of his jaws 
ached. 
He found Cole and Mackenzie 
at the scene of the explosion. 
The sheriff greeted him with 
grave courtesy, and Cole nodded 
sullenly. 
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“Near as we c’n figure it out they left a raft or a flatboat 
loose, somewheres back in the current, so it’d drift down into 
this here sluice.” Mackenzie pointed down at the shattered 
cement facing where the stream slid over a shallow concrete 
shelf. ‘Must ’ve fixed a pole crossways so it’d lodge when it 
come to the openin’, an’ stay there till the fuse burned down. 
Ain’t only a guess though. Sight of wood splinters around.” 

Dutton examined the damage. It seemed relatively slight, 
after what he had been led to expect, and well within 
the power of a single case of explosive. 

“Didn’t hurt it very much, after all,” he said. 

“Don’t look like it, sure enough,” said Mackenzie. 
“But Tregner he lets on that it’ll cost a 
sight of money to fix it right. Claims the 
facin’s cracked clean through in four, five 
places. You c’n see the cracks plain enough, 
if you look. Tregner he figures they got to 
shunt the river back to the old channel till 
they c’n take an’ reface this here part with 
see-ment, or they’ll be enough water leak 
through them cracks to cave in the dirt fill so’s the whole 
dam’d bust when the lake backed up behind it.” 

Dutton shook his head as he examined the cracks that 
Mackenzie’s wavering finger pointed out. He knew little of 
engineering, but he had a wholesome respect for the power of 
seepage water on a dirt fill. 

“Done the job better ’n what you figured,” said Cole 
sourly. ‘‘Ought to charge extry f’r it, you had.” 

Dutton whirled toward him. “Look here, Cole, you’ve 
got a right to have all the suspicions you please, but look out 
how you express them, unless you’re ready with your proofs. 
I’m not going to sit still, and let you spread that sort of talk 
about me. I’ll ——’” 

““Never mind makin’ no threats, sir,” Mackenzie broke in 
quietly. ‘Been a sight too much mean chat. Sim he ain’t 
going to make no charges without he c’n prove ’em.”’ 

“Prove a-plenty, right now,” said Cole. ‘Prove who’s 
been puttin’ up the money f’r all this yere dynamitin’. 
Didn’t reckon I seen that there tore paper, up to your place 
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this mornin’.” He laughed sullenly. ‘‘Figured it was burned, 
I guess.” 

Dutton started, in spite of himself. Folwell had prophe- 
sied that there would be more than one bit of evidence about 
his house to indicate some connection with the Power Trust. 
Cole must have found one and kept it to himself. 

“Thought that ’d make you jump. Look at him, sheriff! 
Reckon he never figured a piece of that there letter might 
blow up the chimley. I didn’t know what it 
meant till I got talkin’ to Wirner. He c’n tell 
a sight about them there Trimount folks an’ 
how they do business.” 


E PULLED a torn bit of paper from his 

pocket and held it toward Mackenzie. 
Dutton could see only that its edges had been 
charred. The sheriff studied it deliberately. 

“Looks like a piece offen the top of a letter,” 
he said. ‘Don’t prove nothin’, Sim, only that 
somebody’s been a-burnin’ papers.” 

Cole laughed. ‘Proves a-plenty f’r me, when I find it close 
to Dutton’s house, the mornin’ after his dynamite blows up 
this yere dam. You go ask Wirner what he knows about the 
Trimount Power comp’ny, sheriff.” 

““Reckon we’d ought to ’ve done that afore you done all 
this yere talkin’ to Mr. Dutton, Sim.”” Mackenzie motioned 
toward the end of the dam. ‘“‘Le’s go ’tend to it now.” 

“IT want to say ” Dutton began hotly. 

Mackenzie checked him with a gentle movement of his 
head. ‘‘We’ll go see Wirner first off,’’ he said. “‘Maybe you 
c’n talk better afterward.” 

Dutton held his tongue. What did he want to say? What 
good would it do to deny any knowledge of the Trimount 
company, and who would believe a denial, under the circum- 
stances. He realized the truth of Tregner’s warnings: 
Boone was a dangerous enemy, far more formidable than 
Dutton had believed. He preceded the others along the 
uneven surface of the fill and, as they reached the parked 
cars, stopped to speak to Mrs. Farre, still preoccupied with 
her knitting on the seat of his 
little car. 

“‘T’ll have to keep you a little 
longer, I’m afraid. There’s some 
stupid misunderstanding 

He whirled about at the sharp, 
spiteful report of a rifle. A shout 
came from beyond the shanty, 
and Cole and Mackenzie broke 
into a stumbling run in the di- 
rection of the sound. 

Mrs. Farre sighed wearily. 
“It makes me think of Sonora,” 
she said. ‘I did get so tired of 
hearing guns going off that way. 
And Gridley Boone told me this 
was real nice country where a 
body could have as much fun as 
in New York. I do wish ——” 








UTTON did not wait to hear 

the rest of the sentence. He 
ran past the end of the shanty, 
and found Boone and Mac- 
kenzie stooping over a crumpled 
figure that lay on the red clay 
at the edge of the cut, one out- 
stretched arm wearing a black 
cambric sleeve-guard that Dut- 
ton recognized instantly as Wir- 
ner’s. Sim Cole was in the deep 
ditch, scrambling desperately in 
the crumbling earth of its farther 
bank; Tregner had evidently 
chosen the shorter path by going 
around the end of the cut. 

Boone looked up as Dutton 
approached. His face had 
blanched to a pallid yellow, and 
he spoke as if each word cost 
him a separate effort at control. 
“Your crowd got him just a 
second too late,” he said. “‘He 
didn’t have time to confess the 
whole dirty deal, but he gave it 
all away in one word. I know 
who’s paying you your blood 
money, Dutton. I ought to 
have guessed it before. Tri- 
mount! I suppose you’d have 
got a bigger bounty if they’d 
got me, eh?” 

“How bad is it?” Dutton 
leaned over Mackenzie’s shoul- 
der. He did not need the sheriff’s 
answer to know that Wirner was 
dead. 


COLE’S SURLY VOICE BARKED AT HIM A PEREMPTORY COMMAND TO DROP 
HIS GUN AND HOLD UP HIS HANDS 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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tigers and leopards who never before 
had obeyed a woman was upon me 
anew. So this was a frontier cabin! 
Deserted! And we were to spend 
the night there! 

‘This is going to be fun,”’ I laughed. ‘‘ Provided, of course, 
we've something to eat.” 

Fred had by this time found a lantern and food, such as it 
was—ancient bacon, canned milk, flour and something which 
passed as coffee. 

The agent, accustomed to such emergencies in the interests 
of his clients, already was building a fire in the tiny stove and 


explaining that this was the cabin of a homesteader who had. 


gone away for a few days. ‘Since you’re going to be out 
here,” he said, ‘‘ you might as well know the rule in this coun- 
try. Always leave your door unlocked when you go away. 
Somebody might come along and need to get in, like we did. 
We’re going to be a bit put out tonight on account of there 
not being any beds - 

“No beds?” 

*‘Nope. Most homesteaders bach it,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Fellows 
like this one as a rule don’t have beds. They sleep in bedding 
rolls—a tarpaulin fixed like a sack, with the blankets inside, 
so it can be rolled up and roped to go behind a saddle. You’ll 
probably have some of them for going out on round-up after 
you’ve started your cattle proposition. As for tonight here,” 
he glanced about him, ‘‘the place is pretty well chinked, and 
I guess we can find some oat hay in the lean-to.” 

I had noticed that Fred had watched me closely when the 
agent had talked about persons who might be forced to drop 
in, and I wondered why. 

_ At dawn we were up to a scanty breakfast and to the re- 
hitching of the sleigh. 

“Well?” asked Fred as we stood together in the doorway, 
awaiting the agent who had gone for the horses. ‘‘ What do 
you think of it now?” 





DID not answer him for a moment—in the thrill of watch- 

ing the sun rise upon Burnt Mountain, the creeping 
progress of faint yellow as it struck the top of the peak, 
turning the snow to a beautiful creaminess, then slowly 
creeping downward, to strike at last the area of ‘‘burnt- 
over.” It entranced me. 

“Fred,” I exclaimed, ‘‘if you’re willing we’re going to live 
on Burnt Mountain.”’ 

I never shall forget the peculiar, searching look he gave 
me. “‘Do you mean it, Zora?”’ he asked. 

“Of course.” 

Soon again we were on our way, gliding over the snow, up- 
ward, steadily upward as if we intended to scale the very 
majesty of the snow-crusted peak itself, then suddenly to dip 
and to drop down into a sheltered pocket in the hills which 
opened into an area of perhaps five acres, surrounded by tre- 
mendous “‘quakers,”” some of which reached more than two 
feet in diameter, a pocket surrounded by mountains; a 
great dome to the northwest, which the agent called Quaker 
Knob; the peak to the north; twin peaks to the east; and 
within the very boundary lines of the relinquishment a tre- 
mendous peak which rose sheer, and the summit of which 
was bare where the wind swept it ceaselessly, no matter from 
which direction it blew. Nor was I to know that there would 
come the day when Fred and I would christen it Mount Osa, 
because it was our oasis, a place where at least we could see 
the earth when all about us was snow. ; 

Such thoughts were far from my mind now, and from 
Fred’s, for my enthusiasm had overcome his fears. This was 
the ideal place, away from the world’s bustle and excitement; 
the spot we had longed for when, at the end of a dragging 
‘season, with its thousands upon thousands of miles of rail- 
road travel, with its blare and bluster and turmoil, we had 
wished time and again to be a “million miles from no- 
where.” The cabin, a rude erection of quaker logs, with a 
dirt roof and dirt floor, was to us both only a foundation 
upon which we would build a real home. 


ATE that night, in the real-estate office in Roadstop, we 
signed a contract which agreed to give us a “true and 
valid homestead relinquishment at a later date,” ahd the 
former claimant’s interest in the farm machinery owned 
with a neighbor. Whereupon we paid forth six hundred 
dollars, and then —— 

The feverish anxiety for the start! Fred engaged a man 
and his boy, with two wagons, each of which was drawn by 
four horses. At last with our effects loaded, including the 
potatoes and the crate of poultry from the Red Cross sale, 
and the cow trailing after the second load, Fred took his po- 
sition on the first wagon, while I, with Scotty in my arms, 
crawled beside the boy on the second vehicle, and with 
barking of dogs, the creaking and straining of the loads and 
the flourish of rawhide tied to a long stick, our start was 
made to Burnt Mountain and the building of our home in the 
wilderness. They were frankly curious about us, that.man 
and the boy. At last they confided to us that it was unusual 
for folks to homestead in the wintertime, and especially 
away up there in the mountains. , 

I explained it—that we had just finished our season with 
the circus and that it had seemed useless to wait until 
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C faming a Ftome on Burnt Mountain 


(Continued from Page 5) 


summer. The boy swung his rawhide. ‘‘Guess ’twouldn’t 
make no difference nohow,” he said at last, “‘if you ain’t 
afraid o’ lions ’n’ tigers.” 

At the moment I really thought nothing of the possibility 
of suffering or of privation. A person reared to conveniences 
cannot really visualize anything else. One sees a thing in its 
stark reality, only to change it mentally to one’s own idea— 
‘‘as soon as we get things fixed up.”” Then of course comes at 
last the dull realization that the conveniences which have 
always been so accessible are not magic things after all, 
ready to appear upon the mere desire for them. 


O IT was with every confidence that we made our start, 

moving by easy stages, as the road was frozen and rough, 
finally stopping for luncheon and to rest the teams. Then 
the start again, jolting and weaving until at last, along 
toward midafternoon, I realized that I had become extremely 
weary and stiff from striving to hold my position on top of 
the jolting load. At last a man with a light conveyance over- 
took us, and I.begged a ride, which lasted five miles or more, 
far enough to carry me hopelessly out of sight of the slow- 
moving teams in the rear. The three dogs had come with 
me, and at last, once my “‘lift’’ had turned away upon a side 
road, in response to their begging, I began to walk, finally 
reaching the place where, I remembered, we turned from the 
main road upon the trail to Burnt Mountain. 

I looked for the teams. After an hour of waiting they were 
still out of sight, and I pushed on, walking rapidly now, with 
a sudden, incomprehensible fear clutching me. The sun had 
reached the edge of the hills in the west. I knew that ina few 
minutes more it would drop like a plummet, and that it 
would be night. 

Hurriedly now, somewhat frantically, I moved upward 
along the trail, holding the dogs close to me for company and 
searching in my memory for the location of a tiny cabin 
which I had noticed upon the previous trip. At last I saw it 
through the swift falling dusk, and moving toward it as 
quickly as possible, knocked for admittance. 

My summons was answered by a slight opening of the 
door, through which peered a worn-looking little woman, 
behind whose skirts hid two frightened children. ‘‘ Well,” 
she asked in a frightened, high-pitched voice, ‘‘what do you 
want?” 

“T am lost,” I explained; then I told her who I was and 
how the situation had arisen. ‘‘May I stay here tonight?” 

The door started to close, finally to 
halt at a tiny crack. ‘I don’t know,” 
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It had been an awakening, how- 
ever. There was little of proud plan- 
ning as the teams made their weary 
way up the trail toward Burnt Moun- 
tain, fighting doggedly against newly 
piled drifts which had swept in since our first visit. A drag 
of six miles and a transfer was made to sleds, conveniently 
awaiting us by a deserted cabin; one takes but little when 
one gives up the ghost in homesteading. Then onward, with 
determination taking the place of our former enthusiasm; at 
last, just as the sun dropped, to reach the place that was to 
be our home. 

There was little ceremony about our arrival. The man and 
boy had decided to spend the night at the house of a friend 
eight miles down the trail, and to that end they tossed boxes 
and bales from their ‘‘slides’’ with more abandon than care. 
Then a gruff ‘‘Thank you”’ in return for their pay, a clucking 
to their horses and they were gone, leaving Fred and me—in 
our castle. 

The frail shack was dismal and foreboding. The boxes and 
bales loomed before us, shadowy bulks in the growing dark- 
ness. The cow bawled dolorously; the dogs whined and 
gathered close tous. But Fred and I merely sat there, silent, 
each of us with private thoughts. The thrill of expectancy, 
of dreaming was over. We were there, facing realities. No 
more imaginations; the facts were before us. A sob rose in 
my throat; I choked it back. Beside me in the blackness I 
could hear the faint sound of Fred rubbing his hands, palm 
against palm, backward and forward, backward and for- 
ward. Then suddenly he rose. 


i ONEY,” he said as if it were the conclusion of a long 

conversation, ‘‘nobody gets anything without work- 
ing for it. Other folks have gotten along. I guess we can. 
Guess I’d better look after the cow.” 

“T’ll help you,” I said eagerly. 

Something else to think about; strange how the mind 
longs to take itself from its own troubles by looking after the 
troubles of others. We fought away our own premonitions in 
our concern for those who could not help themselves, our 
cow, our dogs, our chickens, all suddenly welcome depend- 
ents. Fred found the lantern and lighted it. Then hurriedly 
we set up the little stove we had brought with us, broke a 
bale of hay,’fed the cow and, while the snow melted in the 
coffeepot, hauled in our goods and provisions. 

We ate from the top of one of the boxes when our meager 
dinner was cooked, the dogs begging beside us. Then, at last, 
the dishes stacked, we turned to the making of our bed— 
merely comforters piled on top of boxes—to halt at the sound 
of a shout from without. A moment more and a young man, 
padding his way atop the snow on home- 
made webs, or snowshoes, leaned in the 





came finally; ‘“‘I’ll have to ask my hus- 
band.” 


HE called then and closed the door, 
and from the corral, a hundred feet or 
so from the house, came an answering 
voice, followed after an interminable time 
by the husband, carrying the night’s 
scanty milking in a battered lard bucket. 
Again I told my story, while the man 
looked at me with frank suspicion. 

At last, however, he nodded. ‘“‘I guess 
we can keep you,” he said, “if you can 
sleep on the floor.” 

I ate with spare appetite when they set 
their meager store of food before me. 
Then, staggering with fatigue from my 
long walk through deep snow, and with 
the enervation of altitude, I waited until 
the man had scattered a forkful of hay 
upon the floor and spread a comforter 
upon it for my bed, then dropped upon 
the shakedown. 

But not for sleep. In the one other 
room I could hear the snoring of the hus- 
band—such breathing as can only come 
to one mentally and physically exhausted. 
The woman tossed and groaned in her 
sleep; exhaustion was there, too—the 
exhaustion, I knew, of two people fight- 
ing for life. It sent cold fears chilling through me. Must this 
be the life of everyone in this country? The thought went 
through my brain in constantly recurrent flashes, coupled 
with fears for Fred out there in the snow somewhere; for 
these people had sought to set aside my fears for him by tell- 
ing me that loaded teams did not travel in this country by 
night. I merely lay there and watched the dim window for 
dawn. Then, tired, haggard, I arose and helped the worn 
little woman with her work, at last to thrill at the clink of 
harness. Fred! I ran out of the door to him, and he ran to 
meet me, for he had not slept either. For a long moment 
we stood clasped in each other’s arms, survivors after a 
night of travail! Today I look back with a bit of cynicism 





at our concern over a trifling thing. Since that day Fred 


and I have really learned what it means to suffer. 





door. 

“I’m your nearest neighbor,” he said. 
“‘Live over east on Little Bear. Heard 
about you folks coming up here, and 
knew you wouldn’t be fixed up. So my 
wife and I thought we’d ask you over 
tomorrow for Christmas dinner.” 

Christmas dinner! And this was 
Christmas Eve! I had forgotten it. I 
turned away to hide the tears which had 
suddenly come into my eyes. Christmas 
Eve, when of all times of the year the 
thought of home is nearest one; when 
surroundings should radiate happiness; 
when there should be comfort and peace 
and bright logs blazing in the fireplace. 
Again I glanced about the squalid little 
place, with its shadowy boxes, its bales, 
and its disconsolate dogs twisting and 
turning in their efforts to find a place 
of comfort. 





T THE door the men talked on, Fred 
accepting the invitation. Again I 
forced back the tears, and with sudden 
resolution fumbled in a suitcase, then 
went toa box. A moment more, and our 
visitor departed; traveling at night in the 
high hills is a thing best accomplished 
as soon as possible. Fred, holding the 
lantern high above his head, stood at the door until the 
man was out of sight, then turned slowly within. 

I faced him. ‘It’s Christmas Eve, Fred,’’ I said. 

**I know, honey,” came quietly. 

And I waited—waited and hoped, yes, hoped for the re- 
criminations that he would pile upon me for this mad dream 
which had brought us to this hovel, hoped for the outburst 
that would break the last shred of my determination. But it 
did not come. What was the use? The bridge had been 
crossed. There came a slight shrug of the shoulders, 4 
smile, a pat on the arm. ‘We'll make it all right, honey,” 
he said. “It isn’t your fault. I should have known too. 
We'll make it all right. Don’t you worry.” 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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cMCARJORIE MOSS, the lovely English dancer at the Club Mirador, New York, says: “ Naturally my fingertips 
must be as smooth and shapely as the daintiest care can make them. Cutex keeps them exquisitely groomed.” 


Thiv dainty liquid SHAPLS YOUR CUTICLE 


HAPING the cuticle—rounding it 

into perfect ‘ovals—is for many 
women the most difficult part of the 
manicure. 


Everyone finds it so easy to shape 
the tips prettily and give the nails a 
nice polish. But the cuticle is a living, growing 
thing that changes every day. It grows up tight 
over the nail, hiding the Half-Moon—splits, and 
its nice smooth curve is lost in a few days of neglect. 


What a contrast from the smooth ovals and 
lovely Half-Moons of hands in which the cuticle is 
constantly cared for. 


For this essential Northam Warren has per- 
fected a dainty antiseptic that softens the cuticle 
and smooths away its roughnesses so you can shape 
it in lovely ovals. It is Cutex! Use it once or twice 
each week. And particularly on occasions when 
your hands are going to be noticed especially. 


n a 


‘ 





e®MARTHE REGNIER 


fascinating French actress and modiste of noted artistic ability, 

says: “On my dressing table I-never fail to have a complete 

Cutex outfit. Cutex Cuticle Remover keeps my nails shapely 

and Cutex Liquid Polish gives them that jewel-like quality. 

I always notice the beautifully kept nails of my American 
clients and know that they have used Cutex.” 





It is the method to achieve Perfect Ovals 
and lovely Half-Moons, used by beautiful 


women everyw here 


Then for every other step in the manicure there 
are other splendid preparations that, for their 
purposes, are just as effective and as quick. 


Follow this method each week. 


Shaping the cuticle—Dip an orange stick in Cutex. 
Twist a bit of cotton around the end and dip in the 
bottle again. Now work carefully around the nail base— 
gently freeing the rim and pushing it back into lovely 
ovals—revealing the dainty half-moons. All the untidy 
dead skin wipes easily away. 


Bleaching the tips—Pass the orange stick, still wet 
with Cutex, under the tips. This liquid is also a wonder- 
ful bleach and removes stains on the fingers and under 
the tips. To give an extra white finish, smooth the least 
bit of Nail White under the edge of each nail. 


A cream for the cuticle—Now with your fingertip 


@SEND 10c with 
coupon for Introduc- 
tory Set containing 
Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Liguid and 


Powder Polishes, 
Cuticle Cream, 
Brush, Emery 
Board, orange 
stick, and cotton, 











NortHaM WARREN, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 


I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for Introductory Set. 
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rub a little Cutex Cuticle Cream into the 
nail base. Its oils are easily absorbed and 
keep the cuticle from drying. Use it also 
between manicures. 
A lovely brilliance is the final touch 
—There are a number of splendid Cutex 
polishes to choose from—Liquid, Cake, 
Paste, Powder and the new Nail Brilliance. The French 
woman often uses two. For instance, to smooth the 
nails she first buffs them with the delicate Cutex 
Powder Polish. Then for a special accent, follows 
with the lasting Liquid Polish. 


Everywhere this method is famous! Not only in 
America but in the aristocratic capitals of Europe, 
at the smart French Resorts, more Cutex manicure 
preparations are sold than any other kind. 


Cutex Sets from 35c to $5.00. Separate preparations 
35c¢ wherever toilet goods are sold. Or see the special 
offer. If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. J-7, 85 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, Canada. 

NortHam WaRREN—NeEw York, Paris, Lonpon 





“ALENTINE TESSIER 


This charming French actress appearing at the Thédtre de la 

Michodiére in Paris, says: “‘The smart Parisienne, especially 

if she is of the thédtre, is exquisitely fastidious in every detail 

of her grooming. To have my nails gleaming, ivory-tipped, is 

my special delight. It is Cutex Cuticle Remover that has al- 
ways kept their boundaries so.graceful.” 





Youll be glad you 
took along a 


Htickory 


SHADOW SKIRT 


Those fresh, crisp little vacation frocks 
—keep them smooth and wrinkle-free! 
The Hickory Shadowskirt of cool lin- 
gerie fabric and light, fine rubber pre- 
vents body warmth and perspiration 
from reaching your dress. Wrinkle- 
proofs and shadow-proofs perfectly. In 
flesh color, as low as $1.50. 


Hickory Step-Ins are a great protection, 
also. Wear them under your knickers. 
Neat, tailored fit. No bulk. This style in 
cool thin voile and light rubber; medium 
or large size; in flesh color, $1. Others 
as low as 75c. 

If you don’t find Hickory Personal Necessities at 


yourdealer’ swrite, givinghisname. Address Mrs. 
Ruth Stone, 1151 W. Congress Street, Chicago 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


HICKORY 


Personal ‘Necessities 
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I did not answer. I couldn’t. I merely 
took the Red Cross sticker, which I had 
retrieved from my case, and pasted it to 
one of the tiny windows. Then behind it 
I put a tallow candle. Fred silently ex- 
tinguished the lantern, then moved beside 
me and lighted the candle—our greetings 
to the then Kaiser in that little red cross, 
stalwart in the window of this little hovel; 
and in the flickering candle perchance a 
beacon light, if He who, they say, walks 
the earth that night should pass that way 
over the mountain. 

At last the candle guttered and Fred 
extinguished it. Then in the darkness, 
weary, discouraged, we turned to our 
makeshift bed, only to doze in fitful 
snatches. The wind shrieked through the 
open gaps in the logs; the dogs stirred 
ceaselessly, whining their discomfort. 


UDDENLY I was startled out of my 
uneasy rest by a sharp nip on a finger. 
It brought a scream; and Fred hurriedly 
arose and lit the lantern, the light of 
which disclosed a trickle of blood from a 
tiny wound. Across the room the dogs rose 
and moved menacingly forward, growl- 
ing the while, as something with gleaming 
eyes scurried to a hole in the corner. 

“Pack rats,” said Fred. ‘‘There’s no 
more sleep for us tonight.” 

I shivered at the thought of them, car- 
nivorous mountain rodents as large as 
half-grown cats. Strange, how the un- 
known, the revolting can affect one; I, 
who had faced lions and tigers and leop- 
ards in the same arena, who had even 
been torn by the fierce claws of a mad 
beast and still gone smiling through the 
rest of the performance! 

In the morning, when I reached for my 
clothing, I found a great hole gnawed in 
my skirt, a shoe had been dragged to the 
hole through which the vicious rodents 
had entered the cabin, and one stocking 
was missing entirely. It was not a good 
beginning for Christmas Day. 

Nor was the continuance of that Christ- 
mas any better. Tired, dull from prac- 
tically forty-eight hours without restful 
sleep, I went doggedly about the job of 
unpacking, while Fred, equally fatigued, 
with hammer and nails and strips of tin 
made the cabin ratproof and cleared the 
place of the empty crates and boxes, until 
finally it took on at least a semblance of a 
livable abode. Then, guided by the tracks 
of the snowshoes, we wallowed three miles 
through the drifts to the tiny cabin of two 
persons who quickly became Dan and 
Eva—a careening place where the rotting 
of the under logs had caused innumerable 
settlings until it leaned at all angles. The 
snow, lifted from the drifts by the inces- 
sant wind, sifted in the cracks despite the 
paper chinxings. 


HE girl—she was little more—caught 
my glance. “‘Oh, that’s nothing,” she 
said disconsolately. ‘‘After a stormy 
night we always shake the snow from our 
bed clothing. Folks get used to lots of 

things when they’re homesteading.” 
I winced, then turned the conversation 


-to other things—to the strings of greenery 


with which the little cabin was decorated, 
to the little Christmas tree with its strings 
of pop corn, and to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts in the enjoyment of this 
backwoods Christmas. 

Over at the other end of the cabin the 
men talked of the big thing, the War, then 
veered to the subject of homesteading. 
Gradually their voices dropped lower and 
lower; once I saw Fred nod in my direc- 
tion, as if in signal to Dan to soften his 
voice so that I might not hear. The din- 
ner was served—a truly delicious meal of 
jerked venison, processed wild fowl, canned 
in season by the thrifty little woman, and 
a dozen other delicacies which were new 
to us—chokecherry wine, baked wild rab- 
bit, even shortcake from home-canned 
wild strawberries that grew in summer 
upon the mountainside. At last we left, 
my happiness renewed. But Fred was 
silent on the journey homeward. 


*‘Honey,”’ he said when his chores were 
done and I was striving to figure a way to 
cut down some curtains for the tiny win- 
dows, “‘I guess we didn’t learn as much as 
we thought we did, knocking around the 
world all those years with the circus. I’ve 
got bad news.” 

“‘Bad news?” I was on my feet in an 
instant. 

Fred nodded. “Those real-estate 
agents. We didn’t buy a homestead relin- 
quishment at all. There was a trick clause 


in that contract. Dan showed it to me. 
We haven’t even got the half-interest in 
that machinery. Knuteson, the fellow 
who had this place, didn’t keep up the 
payments, and Dan had to take it over. 
As to the place here, it isn’t even open for 
homesteading. It’s in the Forest Reserve, 
and all we’ve got is a squatter’s right.” 

“Which means?” 

“‘Nothing, as far as that’s concerned. 
There’s just one chance—he’s taking it, 
since he’s in the same boat that we’re in— 
and that is that a strip through here may 
be thrown open for entry later, and we’ll 
have first claim on it.” 

After that there seemed to be little to 
say. We, who were world-traveled and 
world-wise, had bought a gold brick! 
There was nothing to do except to stay 
and to take our chances. Fred saw it. 
I saw it. 


RED’S answer was to move forth the 

next morning to the spotting of huge 
quaker trees which were to form the sides 
of our new home, then to search for aid in 
his labors, while I strove to keep my 
thoughts occupied with attempts to make 
the present shack—it was little else— 
more livable. 

High up on Burnt Mountain was a tiny 
sawmill, and there Fred found a man who 
would haul down the sidings, slabs and 
other necessaries for the new cabin. By 
Dan, going to the mail box twelve miles 
down at the main road, from which letters 
were dispatched by sled stage, we sent an 
order to Denver for casings, glass, doors, 
flooring and nails. In the meanwhile, with 
the aid of a man from down at the main 
road, Fred, working night and day, rolled 
the eaves logs into position, raised the 
sides, and then —— 

We had walked together down to the 
rise in the trail to watch the slow-moving 
sled coming upward from the main road 
with the roofing, flooring and other ne- 
cessities, just arrived from Denver. We 
were happy —happier than we had been in 
days. A real house was in the offing. At 
least there—it was to be three rooms, with 
a veranda—we would have space in which 
to turn around. We could get up some of 
our possessions from Denver, things which 
we had left behind in storage. We could 
have our books, and our mementos of 
days in the circus. We could —— - 

A sudden spat of white swung down 
against us from lowering, gray clouds. 
The wind rose suddenly. When at last the 
sled arrived it was through a winding 
sheet of white, and the grizzled teamster 
looked upward with apprehension. 

“You won’t put this up for a while,” he 
said. ‘‘It’ll be a week before this clears. 
Move fast on this unloadin’, Alispaw. 
I’ve got to get down to the road before 


the snow lays too deep for this slide to 
travel.” 

An hour, and he was gone; while in the 
darkness of the night Fred and I went out 
time after time, just in the hope of seeing 
the brightness of close-twinkling stars. 
But there was only the white, swirling vi- 
ciously, and the whine of the ceaseless 
wind. Morning brought no cessation, nor 
night, nor morning, nor night again. And 
when the skies finally cleared, our little 
shack was a hidden thing, merely a higher 
mound in an unrelieved vista of snow, for 
all the world like an Eskimo igloo; the 
spiral of smoke from the chimney seemed 
~ _— from nothing more than a snow- 

rift. 

Our windows were things of blank 
white. It required hours of shoveling to 
trench our way to the tiny corral with its 
slab cow shelter. Almost before realizing 
it, I found myself working side by side 
with Fred, wielding the shovel as long as 
my strength lasted, resting, then return- 
ing anew to the task. 


T LAST Fred, with whetstone ever 
handy, began work upon four long 
pieces of hardwood gleaned from our ship- 
ment from Denver, sticking laboriously 
hour after hour at his whittling until his 
hands numbed and his eyes blazed with 
headache from the constant cramped posi- 
tion as he bent over his task. 

We talked a little of his work; its object 
was self-obvious. He was making skis, 
rude though they might be, out of wood 
far too large to be steamed into shape— 
yet our only possible hope of liberation 
from this prison into which winter had 
thrown us. 

It seemed that the world which we had 
known all our lives had suddenly been 
wiped out, like a thing which never had 
existed. 

I tried to interest myself in things 
which had held my attention in other days. 
I spent hours on my nails and hands and 
hair. Day after day the same thing, the 
same routine, the same attempts at eradi- 
cation of the effects of dishwater, and of 
the hundred and one tasks which had 
come to me almost without realization. I 
brought forth my dresses, which I had 
lugged from Denver, and pampered my- 
self like a child by changing from one to 
another. Then I gave it up. There was no 
one to see—only Fred bending constantly 
over his grueling task of whittling; only 
the dogs, only the cow up there in the 
slab corral, and the white, white world 
beyond, stretching ceaselessly, remorse- 
lessly. No one to see, no one to applaud! 
For the first time in my life I realized how 
much a woman lives for it, whether she be 
before the public or the most drab house- 
wife. Applause, appreciation, flattery, 
even if it be known as such! 


UT there was none of it here. Noth- 
ing but stillness, arctic stillness in 
this gaunt expanse, and a feeling of utter 
desolation which could not be fought away. 
Day after day, while Fred and I spoke 
but little, it was as though some tremen- 
dous force had closed down upon us, tak- 
ing thoughts from our brains and making 
conversation impossible. This tendency 
to silence was coupled with a strange feel- 
ing of resentment, each for the actions of 
the other; our nerves were beginning to 
be fringed with sharp edges. Fred whit- 
tled until bedtime now, and I watched the 
shavings fall, one by one, like the carving 
away of a barrier. 

At last they were done; the straps were — 
attached, and we went forth to our first 
self-given lessons. Hour after hour we — 
kept at it, while our ankles ached and ~ 
our backs seemed at the breaking point. 
It was a means of escape; gradually we © 
mastered it. But the new snow came 
again, two feet deep and soft. Even the 
skis were impossible for a time, except for 
short distances. 

We turned desperately now to the house. 
Silly, of course, to attempt to work in 
such weather as this. But work we must 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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No matter how you pre- 
fer to wash clothes—in a 
washing machine or tub— 
in boiling, lukewarm or 
cool water—you can get 
more help from Fels-Naptha 
than from any other soap. 
Millions of women are get- 
ting the benefit of this 
extra help. Why not you? 


ee Bee 


Camping this summer? Be 
sure to have Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! Loosens ground- 
in dirt from clothes so easily. 
Removes grease from 
dishes, even with cool water. 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


“lve been tempted at 
different times into trying all sorts 
of soaps. I bought chips, powders 
and many new-fangled cleaners that 
claim to do about everything but the 
ironing and mending. But I always 
come back to Fels-Naptha. Nothing 
else gives so much help, and is so easy 
on the clothes.” 


Thousands upon thousands of other women—after trying 


Daughter: “Yes, isn’t it wonde 
how Fels-Naptha helps! I di 
realize how much until I tried othe: 


soaps. Then I began to see th 

difference. It must be the naptha, or 
the way it’s mixed. It is so easy with 
Fels-Naptha to get my clothes clean 
and sweet and white. And I just 
love the naptha odor—don’t you?” 


“chips, 


powders and many new-fangled cleaners”—have also come back to 


Fels-Naptha. 


And for a very good reason. 


Fels-Naptha gives you extra help you cannot get from any other soap, 


no matter what its form, or color, or shape, or price. 
more than soap—a great deal more than just “naptha soap.” . 
soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined for perfect teamwork in 


one golden bar. 


odor. 
your home. 


JOLDEN BAR WITH THE, ¢ 


Ask your grocer for a bar of Fels-Naptha. 


That's because it is 
It is good | 


Smell its clean naptha 


Then prove the extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha by trying | it in 


< FELS-NAPTHA 


LNAPTHA ODOR @ Fels 2 Co il 
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Old Dutch assures 


Nealthful Chankmoss 


in the Refrigerator 








An Important Health Protection ~ —=s 


Whether you have the most elaborate electrical refrigerator or the smallest ice-chest, safe- 
guard it with healthful cleanliness by cleaning it regularly with Old Dutch. This keeps it sweet, . 
sanitary and wholesome—a most important health protection especially in the summer time. 


Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness because of its superiot quality and distinctive 
character. It removes all visible dirt and the dangerous invisible impurities as well. 


Old-Dutch is a scientific product, its foundation is a natural detergent; free from harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles 
are flaky and flat shaped; they make complete contact with the surface and like thousands of tiny 
erasers remove all uncleanliness without scratching the surface. . 


Do not complicate your cleaning by using scratchy cleaners. Their sharp pointed particles 
make scratches which not only mar the surface but hold and accumulate dirt and impurities. 


As Healthful Cleanliness is the safeguard to health, so Old Dutch is your safeguard to 


healthful cleanliness. . o s 
There’s nothing else like it 
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have, both of us! Pretty hands were for- 
gotten now. Dressesalso. I put on man’s 
clothing, with no more thought than 
thanksgiving that it would lead to work, 
to the occupation of my mind. Out we 
went into the snow, shoveling side by 
side—until tons of it were heaped about 
the walls of the new cabin. Together, man 
and man, we worked at the roofing, I 
handing up the heavy boards to Fred, who 
put them in place, then crawling up beside 
him that I might hold them while he did 
the nailing. Slow work, grueling work, 
with the temperature more often than not 
at zero, but we kept at it, two silent beings 
who were glad of labor simply that they 
might forget the fact that they were pris- 
oners. Then the snow packed, and on its 
hard surface Dan passed with joyous news. 
There was to be a “‘war meeting”’ the next 
night, twelve miles away. A sled would 
pick us up three miles down if we wanted 
to go. 


F WE wanted to go! We tossed and 
turned that night in sleepless excite- 
ment. To see people again, to mingle with 
them, to hear human voices other than our 
own, to hear laughter, to be surrounded by 
happiness! I rose early the next morning 
and baked a cake. Then Fred and I dressed 
with the fidgety nervousness of children 
attending their first party. Long before 
time, weaving on aching ankles from the 
first long excursion on skis, we were at the 
gathering place, to pile aboard the sled, 
to accept as old friends persons whom we 
never before had seen—‘‘nesters”’ like we, 
gathering from a radius of a dozen miles. 
Then there were the hoofs of the horses 
crunching in the crisp snow, the sled run- 
ners screeching; we went over the hill to 
a ranch house which was to form the meet- 
ing place of the ‘‘war party,” or gathering, 
at which a young banker of Roadstop 
with whom we had made our deposit when 
we reached the town was to make a speech 
in the interest of a Liberty Loan drive. 

The ranch house was a small place. I 
could not help wondering where everybody 
was to be accommodated. They were ar- 
riving by the score, it seemed, when we 
got there. I noted that most of the 
women, many of whom came on horseback, 
were attired in overalls, carrying their 
dress in a flour sack tied to the horn of the 
saddle, while their food donation was rolled 
in a coat and tied across the back of the 
saddle, to insure it against pounding or 
crumbling. 

Everybody seemed to know everybody 
else. There was no formality. Like the 
women, the men were partial to overalls, 
too, especially the cowboys, and the higher 
they rolled them the more dressed they 
seemed to feel. 


HERE was no exchanging of names 

with the ranch wife when I met her; 
there was little time for formality. I was 
shown into the sleeping room, where the 
women were changing from the overalls to 
their dresses and putting their children to 
sleep, upon the one bed. There seemed 
to be dozens of them. Like a person in a 
dream, I wondered how they would find 
their own babies again when the party was 
over; all of them seemed to look alike. 

But the thought was lost in a general 
scramble as a voice of command sounded 
through the house: “Everybody out to 
the barn. The party’s on.” 

We went out pell-mell, to climb the 
ladder into the loft of the barn where, the 
floor swept clean, planks nailed along 
the walls for seats, smoking lanterns and 
candles shedding an uncertain light, the 
party was to be held. Below, the horses 
stamped and whinnied and munched their 
hay. Through the square opening of the 
“hay door’’ the white mountains lay, in- 
describably beautiful in the moonlight— 
serene, yet vicious; quiet, yet vocifer- 
ously indicative of the sacrifices which 
this childishly happy group of people was 
making for a cause; many of them had 
fought away fifty miles of those white, 
beautiful, cruel mountains that they might 


be here tonight to give of their meager 
funds for a Liberty Bond. 

But there was little time for soliloquiz- 
ing. The music was on—furnished by a 
cowboy at a diminutive folding organ; 
“‘soap-box music,”’ as we called it in the 
theatrical profession. 

Everybody danced—sweethearts, un- 
abashed in their open lovemaking; grand- 
mothers; even small children barely large 
enough to understand the changes of the 
old-fashioned “‘squares.”’ 

High upon a box a “caller” rasped and 
yelled his figures, shaking his head with 
every vociferation and waving his hands 
for emphasis: 


Cows in the ’falfy, 
Pigs in th’ sty, 
Hosses in th’ corral 
Seven rails high. 
Swing-g-g-g-g-g yo’ podner an’ 
Do se do! 


And in the midst of it were Fred and 
myself, dancing a square dance for the 
first time in our lives, giggling like children 
at our mistakes, then frantically flying 
onward to the next number. 

Wild dance after wild dance, and then 
the call, ‘“‘Let’s eat!”’ 

There was a general scramble down the 
ladderway and on to the cabin, where wash 
boilers of coffee and plank tables heaped 
with the food contributions of a country- 
side awaited. And after that came the 
general meeting before the speeches and 
the sale of Liberty Bonds. 


HE young banker introduced Fred and 

myself, although there was little need. 
Everybody knew we were the “lion 
tamers’’; word seems to travel by some 
queer form of radio in the homestead 
country. The people looked at us, frankly 
curious. Some of them admitted surprise 
that we were just ordinary persons after 
all. And finally I found myself talking to 
a smiling little old woman, her face seamed 
by the wrinkles of hardships and of suf- 
fering. 

“‘So they call you ‘The Bravest Woman 
in the World,’ according to the papers,”’ 
she said. 

I laughed. ‘“‘Everyone has to have a 
name in the profession,’’ I answered. 











She glanced up at me. 
name?”’ 

*“Well—I hope that I—deserved it.” 

Then she patted me on the arm. 
“‘Child,”’ she said, “‘you at least have a 
good chance to prove it out here. You 
know, don’t you,” she asked suddenly, 
“the saying they have in this country 
about folks like yourself—folks, you know, 
who come into a strange, hard land with- 
out any preparation for it, and who think 
they’ll get along somehow? No? Well, 
they say,” she went on quietly, “that if a 
woman like yourself—used to things, you 


“Ts it only a 


know—comes to this country and stays 
here six years, she’ll do one of three things: 
She’ll run away with another man, she'll 
kill her husband or—she’!! kill herself!’ 

I gasped at the coldness of the asser- 
tion. ‘‘Is—is the country that horrible?” 
I asked. 

The woman smiled. ‘It isn’t the coun- 
try,” she answered. ‘It’s the woman. 
She’s been used to things all her life. She 
hasn’t known hardships. Then she comes 
out here, where she has to live a man’s life 
and do a man’s work and stand a man’s 
hardships, and the strain’s too great. I 
came out here when I was a little girl. I’ve 
seen more than one like you come— 
and go.”’ 

The journey homeward was a silent one 
on my part, because I felt that what the 
little old woman had said was true! The 
next day, when Fred decided to ski over to 
Dan’s in the hope that he had brought up 
our mail from the main road, I asked to 
accompany him. To stay alone in that 
cabin, with this new thought, this new 
threat 


E MADE the distance across to Little 

Bear easily on the close-packed snow, 
which seemed to glide beneath our skis. 
But as we started homeward the clouds 
which had been massing all day swung 
loose with the fury of a new blizzard. 
Soon we were only filmy things of coated 
white, struggling against the gale. A mile 
and we were forcing our way against a 
good six inches of new-fallen snow. An- 
other mile of dragging progress, and the 
new fall was ten inches deep with our skis 
sinking far into it, blocking speed and the 
soft white clinging to the bottoms. 

Fred swung ahead of me, endeavoring 
to pack a path, and I strove to follow his 
tracks. Impossible. Fatigue was over- 
coming me now; the steady lift and pull, 
lift and pull, the difficulty of keeping 
balance, the Herculean efforts against the 
steady sweep of the frigid gale—all these 
things were forming an overpowering ob- 
stacle. I wavered, then straightened to 
new endeavors. I tried to smile my opti- 
mism when Fred looked back, frankly 
anxious. Onward, more slowly onward. I 
staggered and fell, but succeeded in pick- 
ing myself up before Fred could turn and 
notice. Slower, slower my pace grew; my 
skis had become as lead, my muscles were 
deadening. But my brain was alive, alive 
to the picture of a little old woman who 
seemed to leer at me, to mock me, to re- 
peat the three alternatives which were 
mine. I floundered on, and sank again. 

Fred came beside me. ‘‘We’re only a 
half mile from home,” he begged. ‘‘Try to 
get the strength to make it.” 


MUTTERED something and rose, only 

to drop again. I was drowsy. Vaguely I 
heard Fred’s voice and felt him shaking 
me. Then this ceased. After a long time 
I raised my head slowly, like one emerging 
for an instant from a drunken stupor. I 
noticed hazily that the mail sack had been 
thrown over me, and Fred’s coat. Fred 
himself was gone; there was only the 
swirling white, fast effacing the marks of 
skis. I was alone—except for a haunting 
face and a haunting memory, and three 
alternatives which seemed to mock me 
like human things. 

I laughed at them in silly, drooling 
fashion. What did I care? I was drowsy. 
I wanted to sleep, even though I knew 
what that sleep meant. Dully I strove to 
rub the snow out of my eyes, as though it 
were closing them. I mumbled soddenly. 
My head drooped, while the haunting 
sentence ran like some mad refrain through 
my brain—one of three things, one of 
three things; you’ll —— ; 

“Or die in a blizzard,” I mumbled. 

Slowly the white world about me grew 
gray as I barely glimpsed it through my 
lashes. Then it grew darker, darker, and 
faded entirely in the delicious blackness of 
the merciful sleep by which persons move 
slowly, blissfully into the rigidity of frozen 
death. 


(Continued in the August Home Journal) 


triangular.” 


ticity. 


washing. 


If you prefer the 
three-corner diaper, 
Carter’s bands come 
with front and rear 
tabs. (See above.) 
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| Baby is more 
comfortable 


in the square- 
Sold diapers 
and THESE BANDS 


DAY doctors and maternity’ 

hospitals advise the square-fold 

diaper for baby’s comfort and as an 
added safeguard against bowlegs. 


One of America’s greatest infant 
specialists says, ““The child has greater 
freedom if the diapers are folded in a 
rectangular shape instead of the usual 
(See diagram below.) 

The same adorable Carter’s bands 
our mothers and grandmothers bought 
are now made to fit this new diaper, 
with special reinforcements at the 
side for the safety pins. 


The fabric in Carter’s bands and 
shirts is so soft even the tenderest 
skin is never chafed or rubbed. The 
fit and tailoring so careful that his 
pink plumpness is never bound or 
pinched. The quality so fine that 
even daily laundering leaves the gar- 
ments smooth, fluffy and shapely. 

Specially knitted to give greatest elas- 
Buttons carefully placed, cush- 
ioned from bodily contact, easily adjusted 
without turning baby over. 
shirts come single or double-breasted. No 
knotty or bunchy tapes to be lost in 


All weights; 


Write for free booklet 


Written by an authority who tells 
how baby should be clothed. Ad- 
dress The William Carter Com- 
pany, Needham Heights, Mass. 


Carter's 


REG VS PAT OF 


Shirts and Bands for babies 


Doctors recommend folding the diaper once down 
the middle. It is pulled between baby’s legs and 


fastened on either side 
through the special re- 
inforcements on the 
band (a patented Car- 
ter feature) and again 
at the side of the leg. 
(See below.) 
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“Dont let his 
tender skin 
sufter 


WEE baby feels so acutely any 

rough, scratchy surface next to 

his tender skin. Especially in summer 

when the heat itself is about all he can 
bear! 


Dress him ever so tenderly and 
carefully—each pin securely fastened 
—yet he will be peevish and fretful if 
the folds of his dear, fat little body 
are irritated by scratchy, shrunken 
garments. And there is danger, too, 
of infection from these irritations— 
danger of diaper rash, of eczema. 


These troubles are often traced to 
the washing of diapers and woolens 
with harsh soaps containing free alkali. 
It is difficult to rinse out alkali—it 
clings to baby’s garments and irri- 
tates wherever it touches. 


Lux contains no free alkali. It is so pure, so 
utterly harmless that it cannot injure the 
daintiest of fine fabrics. Baby’s sheer dresses, 
washed in Lux, will look like new, and his dear 
little shirts and socks will be fluffy and un- 
shrunken—his diapers, fresh and comfortable. 
Directions on the package tell you the safest, 
easiest way to wash baby’s clothes. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 






Baby's bottles washed 
in Lux so sparkling 
clean you know they're 
safe! 
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The pony woke up. The 
bells on his harness jingled. 
The moon and the great 
house vanished together. 

“Jolly, homely little bun- 
galow,”’ said grandpa’s law- 
yer. They could hardly speak for cold 
when the jingle stopped outside a square 
little house. Light swept out of its windows 
and in a great yellow path from the front 
door they saw a regular little humpty- 
dumpty of a woman. 

She said, “‘My pretty lambs! Frozen 
you must be, my duckies! Nannie’s got 
some splits and cream and hot tea.”” She 
made them feel, not like children come on 
a visit, but like children come 
home; and at the threshold of the 


Saint David Walks Again 


(Continued from Page 11) 


put your arm round it and scooped it 
suddenly close against you. 

“We've got to make grandfather like 
us,” said David suddenly. 

He was a very manly little boy. No 
fiddle-faddle about David. 

“But he’s sworn he’ll never see us.” 

“There are ways,’’ said David. ‘‘We’ve 
got to find the diary, Pelipity.” 

“But we don’t know where it is.”’ 


‘*Tt’s somewhere,” said 
David. 

When he stared down at 
the cradle of the Hoblyn 
race he saw things, possibili- 
ties that no Hoblyn had ever 
seen before, because from his American 
mother he had inherited new, gay, cour- 
ageous ways of looking at old problems, 
fresh ways of solving them. 

“Little Saint David must walk again,” 
said David Hoblyn to himself. 

As he spoke little wreaths of smoke rose 
from the chimneys beneath him, straight 
into the air like delicate shadow swords. 
Hoblyn Hills was waking up, but it woke 
sluggishly, sulkily ; even the smoke 
of the fires burnt thinly; and men, 





tiny place homey sounds clung, | 
kettles boiling, a cat purring, a | 
clock ticking, a fire crackling. 

The wee place was so gay—so 
gay it almost seemed to chirrup. 
It gleamed, it shone, it glowed, and 
the fire was like the good, honest, 
cheery heart of it all. 

‘Frozen you must be, my love- 
lies. Nannie’s got some hot potato 
cakes, and then a hot bath and 
bed. ‘Why, it’s my boy come home 
again!” 


NE had to stand near the table 

because the table took up so 
much room. On the table was 
honey and a great red bowl of 
cream with a golden crust, and 
homemade bread and cakes and 
jam, and fish, with leaves wrapped 
round them, which the children 
were to know later for the famous 
Cornish pilchards. 

They all drew near the table as 
if it had been a magnet and stared, 
hungrily, happily, smiling, even 
grandpa’s English lawyer from 
the open door; and then Nannie 
looked over her shoulder and saw 
him standing there with the night 
like a dark tent behind him. | 

“You were to go up, Mr. Bur- 
rows, aS soon as you came,” she 
said. 

“I’m chilled to the bone,’’ ob- 
jected Mr. Burrows, “sick with 
cold.” 

Then in the darkness they saw 
Hoblyn Hill through the open 
door. It seemed to crouch over 
the little cottage. It had lights in 
it now. 

“‘T’d no idea he used that wing 
of the place!” cried Mr. Burrows. 

“He uses what he will,” said 
Nannie shortly. 

“But that’s the wing ——” 

Nannie put her hand up sharply, 
warningly, and they all looked out | 
of the door. 

“‘T’d never have sent the jingle 
away.” 

“You know nothing’s allowed 
inside the gates, Mr. Burrows.” 

He shrugged, and turned away. 

Nannie shut the door. She 
turned toward them smiling, but 
there were tears in her eyes. “‘My 
lambies,”’ she said. She drew them 
to the table. She had forgotten | 
nothing. She smiled, and when 
she smiled it was as if they were 
all remembering together, jolly | 
things, happy things, and the re- 
membering drew them close, close 
together, asif they had come home. 


HEN they woke in the morn- 

ing they flew to the window. 
A cold, silvery sun was out, and 
the sea came in, in long, flat, 
peaceful rollers. In the gay, chilly 
light Hoblyn Hill looked more 
than ever like the illustrations to 
an exciting fairy tale. The little, 
steep fishing village, the quay, and 
the breakwaters like a great wall 
might have been a toy town. Lean- 
ing out of Nannie’s diamond-paned 
window, you felt you might have 





«Mothers With 
Little Sons 


By ANGELA Morcan 


MOTHERS with little sons 
J And burning hearts to teach, 
You are the chosen ones— 
Give hearing, I beseech! 
The world is a ghastly place 
Since war has slain our men; 


But yours is the gift and yours is the 


grace 
To bring love back again. 


Mothers, I beg you, heed 


What hate’s dark hand has done; 


How the hearts of the people bleed 
Till peace and right are won. 
How the maimed and halt and blind 


And the dread ones hidden away 


Are a challenge to all mankind 
To fashion a better way. 


Mothers with little sons, 


As you hold them to your breast, 


Teach them to hate the guns— 
That love and faith are best; 

Show how the tyrant War 
Destroys but does not win, 

How the goals men battle for 


Are lost with the world’s great sin. 


Strip from the monster’s frame 
His glittering robe of lies; 
Show him in all his shame 


To your children’s visioning eyes; 


Show how the lust to kill 
Is the jungle’s law of might, 


And shells dropped down on a helpless 


town 
Are murder in God's sight. 


O mothers with little sons, 
Who stand with lifted faces, 
All of earth’s helpless ones 
Cry from the lonely places; 
And the dead men plead their cause 
And the crippled men implore: 
““Go, fashion the future’s laws ° 
That war shall be no more.” 
For war is a knave’s design 
And a coward’s brutal scheme, 
And men whose courage is divine 
Shall foster a nobler dream. 


O mothers with little sons, 

The years lie in your hands; 
You are the chosen ones; 

Men wait for your commands; 
Not till your lips declare, 

“Our sons no more shall fight,” 

Shall the crimson soil be fair 

And the ravaged earth be right. 


in whom the sane, honest lure of 
the sea had grown thin, too, for 
lack of fish and courage, came out 
of their doors and lounged about. 

And David Hoblyn beat his fist 
on the window sill. “‘Saint David 
must walk again,” he cried. 


T TEN o’clock a frozen tutor 
| arrived on a motor bike from 
| Falmouth. He was a nice man. 
Mondays and Wednesdays, he told 
the little Hoblyns, he would bring 
a Frenchman in his side car. He 
told them a little about public- 
school life in England. He had 
lunch and tea with them, and then 
when the stars were like little white 
diamonds he cycled back to Fal- 
mouth. 

Every day was to be like that. 

They were to live and learn and 
eat in Nannie’s wee cottage, while 
the great house behind them, that 
would one day be theirs, cast its 
black, mysterious shadow over 
their home and garden and their 
| lives. 
“I want you to be free, my 
lambies,”’ said Nannie. “‘But you 
must never, never go near the gar- 
den of the big house. Those are 
my orders; and if you break them 
you're to be taken from me, and 
I’m to be sent away.” 

“Does grandpa live alone in the 
big house, Nannie?’”’ 

““No, old Gould and his two sis- 
ters do for him, but they’re never 
in the town, and you never catch 
a sight of them.” 

“Is he—a terrible old man?” 
quavered Felicity. 

“TI haven’t seen him for ten 
years. He’s old and ill, and they 
guard him, those Goulds. Only 
once have the big gates been 
opened in the last ten years, and 
that was at midnight two years 
ago.” 

“‘And what went through?”’ 
said Felicity. 


ANNIE looked at her. She 
went white. “How should I 
know?”’ she whispered. 

“‘Was daddy grandpa’s only 
son?” 

“He was. There was a daugh- 
ter—your aunt Lusiana. She died 
two years ago.” 

“Then who went through the 
gates at midnight?” 

“How should I know, dearie?— 
and me cowering with my face in 
the wet leaves in case the head- 
lights should pick me out.” 

“Then you were there?”’ 

“T saw nothing, Mr. David, 
nothing, with my face in the wet 
leaves,”’ said Nannie. ~ 

“What did you go to see?”’ 

Nannie came slowly toward 
them, and her funny little apple- 
cheeked face was puckered like a 
fat frightened baby’s. ‘‘Don’t, 
dearies, don’t,’’ she pleaded. “‘ He’d 
know—up there; he’d know, and 
I’d go. He’d send me away.” 








(Continued on Page 42) 
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“He Said My Teeth Were 


Diamonds in the Moonlight” 


E had just danced together 

for the last time. Dick’s va- 
cation ended the next day, so we 
went to the beach to talk a little 
... and to say goodbye. 


“Helen”, he said, after we’d found 
a seat on a fisherman’s upturned 
boat, “your smile is the most joy- 
ful thing there is... your teeth 
are diamonds in the moonlight...” 


I could have added “Thanks to 
Colgate’s”, but why give away 
one’s beauty secret? 


* ** * 


Do you possess the charm of beau- 
tiful teeth? Do yours flash white 
and lovely when you talk and 
smile? 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
will make your teeth glisten glori- 
ously. It will whiten them and 
bring out all their natural beauty. 


But more important ... it will 
help to keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into 
every hard-to-get-at place between 
the teeth and under the edges of 
the gums. 


Remove Those Causes 
of Decay 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for germs and 
food particles tocollect. Itloosens 
these impurities at once. Then it 
washes them away, leaving your 
teeth and gums absolutely clean. 
The warm, dark interior of your 
mouth is an ideal breeding place 
for germs. But they can’t lurk 
there and multiply, when you use 
Colgate’s regularly. Colgate’s lit- 
erally goes right into their hiding 
places and removes those causes of 
tooth decay. 


No Grit... No Harsh 


Substances 


Colgate’s contains no grit. It 
can’t scratch or “ridge” the thin 
enamel of your teeth. It contains 
nothing to harm the delicate 
mouth tissues. 


Your mouth feels clean after using 
Colgate’s ...and it is clean. You’ll 
like the taste of Colgate’s... even 
children love'to use it regularly. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 





removes causes of tooth decay 





Priced right, too! 
Large tube...25c. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“‘He’s a bad old man,”’ cried Felicity. 

‘‘Not bad,”’ said Nannie. ‘“‘When he 
was young, he was a lovely gentleman. 
Why, if I was to see him now, I’d feel 
again there wasn’t anything like Sir Damon 
in the world. Not bad, only the saddest 
old man in the world.” 


III 


. WAS midnight when David woke 
Felicity, and the moon had laid silver 
rugs all over the floor. 

“We're going up to Hoblyn Hill, 
Pelipity,’’ whispered David. “‘ We’re going 
through the crack in 
the hedge. Wake up 
and remember.” 

Fumbling and 
shivering, Felicity 
dressed, and together 
they crept out. 

The world was 
very empty, and the 
moonlight washed 
all the color out of 
it, and their shadows 
made black stains 
on the pale, empty 
road. 

It was a big ad- 
venture. 

When they came 
to the misty fringe 
of the wood, David 
could have cried 
with the beauty of — 
the great L-shaped 
house and his own just-being-twelve-year- 
old Davidness. ‘‘Come on,”’ he said. 

‘“‘R-right up to the house?”’ 

“Of course,”’ said David. 

It was difficult to tell the paths from 
the lawns, they were so overgrown with 
grass. It was all like the castle of the 
Sleeping Beauty, when the prince broke 
into it at the end of the hundred years. 

“Suppose grandpa should hear us,” 
whispered Felicity. 

No one had bothered to close the shut- 
ters or draw blinds, and the long windows 
stared out at the children. The moonlight 
was in all the rooms, great rooms like 
banqueting halls; halls where they could 
see the soft blur of tapestries and the sheen 
of wood paneling; rooms with alcoves, and 
pictures, and marble statues standing like 
white, enchanted people, and armor like 
sleeping knights. 

And so they came to the window with 
the catch undone. 





Fr WAS just round the corner of the L, 
facing the grass courtyard where sedan 
coaches had rested, where post horses had 
champed impatiently, the courtyard where 


Saint David’s men of Mullion and Pen- ° 


zance, men of Land’s End and The Lizard 
had crept in. There were hitching posts in 
the cobbles, and against the gray stone 
walls rusty link-holders to hold the flaming 
links while the company gathered on mist- 
swept nights. Fishermen from the town 
below had stood there in all ages, render- 
ing grateful, ancient dues to the lords of 
the manor—the first lobsters, the first 
prawns. 

Now the last of the Hoblyns clutched 
each other and looked at the open window. 

“It may be grandpa’s bedroom,”’ whis- 
pered Felicity. 

But David was already through. No 
moonlight here—only light through a 
high, stained-glass window, so that one 
walked and saw mistily, but by and by 
it revealed itself as the largest, loveliest 
room of all—a very grand room in the dim 
light that hid the dust of centuries, a very 
royal room with its brocades, its chan- 
deliers hanging like marvelous stalactites 
from the shadowy ceilings; and then they 
saw in the midst of the dim, ancient gran- 
deur, in the center of the tremendous floor 
a tiny, wicked little white Pierrot sitting 
on a cushion and watching them. 

“A doll,” Felicity whispered. 

It was a doll, a bored-looking, thin, 
white-faced Pierrot doll. It sat in the 
middle of that vast floor. 





“Who can it belong to?” whispered 
Felicity. 

They stood over it, and suddenly the 
doll rolled over and lay stiffly with its face 
on the carpet, as if overcome with laugh- 
ter. Both children jumped. Very care- 
fully Felicity righted it. 

“The key of this room is on the inside. 
We'll close the window, and take it,” said 
David. ‘But I‘think we ought to go now.”’ 

“Tt’s a new doll,” said Felicity slowly. 

“We'll come back tonight,” said David, 
and his voice quivered with excitement. 

They crept out, closing the window and 
taking the key. 

““Come now,” ordered David. 

But Felicity 
looked back. In the 
middle of the huge 
floor the Pierrot doll 
had rolled over 
again. It lay face 
downward, as if in 
another moment it 
would roll there in 
the enjoyment of 
some new, secret 
joke. IV 


Y SPRING the 
little Hoblyns 

got to know the vil- 
lage very well. They 
got to know the de- 
serted harbor, where 
the gulls wheeled 
whitely over the rot- 
ting boats, and where 
at low tide the great 
anchors of perished boats showed. They 
got to know the rows and rows of rotting 
nets hung over the iron railings, and the 
men who leaned all day in their rough 
jerseys, looking idly out to the empty sea— 
fat men, lean men, old men, young men, 


CnaPaAn 


_all with nothing to do and no hope in their 


hearts; and over their idleness and their 
rotting boats and the empty sea brooded 
the shadow of the great house. 

From every point of the village you 
could see the terraces, like green steps, 
rising one above the other. 

“The place is cursed,” they told David; 
and the women spoke of little Saint David 
sadly to Felicity. 

Few newspapers came to Hoblyn Hills. 
They had no cinema, no motorbus could 
venture the great hill that guarded the 
town. When the children grew up they 
hurried away from it into the world; only 
a handful answered the call of the little 
school bell in the village. ‘‘They’ve got 
to be wakened up,” cried David to Felicity. 
“They’ve got to be saved,” cried David 
passionately to Felicity. 

A very haughty young woman now 
came from Newquay in a car three times 
a week to give them music lessons. After 
the third lesson in the week, she took 
Felicity back to a convent where she sat 
learning sewing for three hours, and then 
was driven back alone. 

Every day became like every day. 


HE strange thing was, it was as if a 

spell of silence had been laid on the 
village and the inhabitants. They never 
spoke of the great house perched above 
their little homes or the invisible old man 
who lived in it. They would talk to the 
children of themselves and their little 


affairs, but if the children mentioned their 


grandfather, there was a sudden silence, 
and the fishermen who did not fish would 
stare out to sea as if turned to stone. 

“Tt’s as if grandpa were magic,”’ said 
Felicity, frightened. 

“Bad magic,” David would frown. 
“Tt’s got to be broken. They’ve got to 
mend their nets and their boats, and the 
holes in their houses. They’ve got to wake 
up.” 

David had 2 little room of his own now. 
Twice Felicity crept into it in the middle 
of the night and found his bed empty; and 
often David was sleepy at his studies, and 
once he fell asleep with his head on a 
French exercise. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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[IDEALS OF BEAUTY 





Physical Perfection 


That Schoolgirl 


Complexion 


If you wish to gain them, follow nature’s laws—and, above all, this 


natural rule in skin care which has proved its effectiveness to the world 





AALMOLIVE is a beauty soap made 
solely for one purpose; to foster good 
complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, Palmolive 
is the second largest selling soap and has 
supplanted French soaps by the score. In 







«cs 


beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the “im- 


ported” soap. 
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Ric living, right diet and proper exercise 

are the factors leading experts urge for physi- 
cal perfection. For skin perfection these experts 
urge natural ways in skin care. 


Thus, on expert advice, the artificial beauty 
methods of yesterday have largely been discarded. 


Foremost beauty authorities have found beauty 
insurance starts with proper cleansing of the skin. 
They urge the soothing lather of olive and palm 
oils as blended in Palmolive as the safe, natural 
way in skin care. Most of the pretty skins you 
see today are due to it. 


Use Palmolive according to the simple rule 
here given. Note the difference a single week 
will make. It is nature’s formula to “Keep That 
Schoolgirl Complexion.” 


Start today with this simple care— 
Note how your skin improves 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 


_ a touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 


regularly, and particularly in the evening. Use 


powder and rouge if you wish. But never leave 
them on over night. They clog the pores, often 
enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth- 
ing beauty oils from the olive tree, the African 
palm, and the coconut palm—and no other fats 
whatsoever. That is why Palmolive Soap is the 
natural color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its natural green color. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Women welcome it with open arms! 


America’s liveliest and most astonishing car... . 
The easiest to steer, and start, and park and 
handle. . . . A car whose super-efficiency excels 
anything that ever was built of its size or type 
or class! .... 


An ideal car for the exacting woman-driver, no 
new creation ever presented to the motoring 
public of this country has so quickly and com- 
pletely captured the national imagination as the 
new “70” Willys-Knight Six! 


In the Knight type sleeve-valve engine of the 
new “70” Willys-Knight Six, the principle of 
high-speed engine construction has been utilized 
with results that are absolutely astounding. . . . 


With 21-inch bore and a 4%-inch stroke, the 
power-plant of this car delivers greater power 
per cubic inch of piston displacement, through- 
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out its entire range, than any stock American 
motor-car engine built today! ... 


The steering facility of this new car will amaze 
you. Eight Timken roller bearings cradle the 
steering mechanism with the utmost absence of 
friction, affording an ease of control that a child 
may master without apparent effort. . . 


Don’t fail to investigate this new leader among 
smart Sixes at your earliest opportunity. ..... 
The new Willys Finance Plan means a smaller 
down payment, smaller monthly payments; and 
the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


Touring $1295, Sedan $1495, f. o. b. Factory. We reserve the 
right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Now ~in the Great WILLYS~OVERLAND LINE~a Car for Every Purse 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


But he said: ‘“‘I haven’t anything to 
tell, Pelipity—only searching and search- 
ing and finding nothing. When the Easter 
holidays come, we’ll spend days up there. 
I know where grandpa and the old Goulds 
live. I know everything.” 

She caught her breath. 
seen grandfather?” 

Ti Yes.’’ 

“What was he doing?”’ 

“Crying,’’ he said shortly. 

“The doll?’’ she said. ‘“‘The Pierrot 
doll?”’ 

“Tt was gone, and I’ve never seen it 
since,” said David. 

Once a month the clergyman came from 
the adjoining parish, to hold morning serv- 
ice in the tiny chapel that lay in the nest 
of the trees in the valley. David and 
Felicity went with Nannie. There was no 
special Hoblyn pew. The little church was 
just a museum of the Hoblyns. 

When David and Felicity sat there with 
Nannie, they felt like part of a long, 
beautiful story, tremendously solemn and 
important but without much importance 
in themselves, just the link in the long, 
gracious procession of warriors and cru- 
saders and gallant men and noble, gentle 
women to whom it had seemed a light and 
most ordinary thing 
to suffer and die for 


“Have you 


the world didn’t matter—blue sky, blue 
sea and yellow gorse and yellow broom; 
great hills that made you feel like a fly in 
a brown basin; when you looked up you 
could see the plowman like a cut-out fig- 
ure, moving along the rim with his horse, 
and the sea gulls following in a whirling 
cloud; sometimes they attacked him; you 
could see the toy figure beating them off 
with toy hands, but always they followed 
the plow. 

David absented himself for hours, but 
she was sworn to secrecy, and she would 
wait for him at some appointed place and 
hour and they would return to the cottage 
together. 

Then one day David said: ‘‘ The Pierrot 
doll is back, Pelipity. We must keep vigil 
all the time. Ask Nannie if we can take 
lunch, and we’ll take it up there.” 


ARLY in the morning they pushed 
through the crack in the hedge, but this 
time they did not make bold way across 
the uplands and the lawns; they stole 
through byways and back ways to the 
shadowed courtyard. They slipped in 
with the key David carried and curled 
themselves up at the foot of one of the 
windows, wrapping the beautiful green 
velvet curtains round them so that they 
were hidden, and there they sat and ate 
their lunch and 





king and country. 


FTER the serv- 
ice Nannie 
took them round to 
the vestry to speak 
to the clergyman. 
He was alittle, kind 
man, and heseemed 
interested in them. 
He took them round 
the tiny church and 
told them the sto- 
ries of their sleeping 
ancestors. 

‘‘It is a great 
heritage,” he said, 
“to be a Hoblyn.” 

‘‘Half a Hob- 
lyn,” said Felicity, 
‘““‘mummy was an 
American.” Then 
she did an odd thing. She leaned against 
Nannie and burst into tears. “‘I—I think 
I’m glad I’m only half a Hoblyn,”’ sobbed 
Felicity. ‘‘They’re—they’re all so very 
dead.”’ 

The little reverend gentleman looked at 
her strangely. ‘“‘Perhaps,” he said, “you 
two little people will bring life back 
again—you two very alive little people 
from the other side of the world. I talk 
and talk, but I never touch them. The 
miracle of wireless is nothing to these peo- 
ple. The Great War was a thing far off; 
it never touched their lives. You couldn’t 
touch them! You can’t put courage into 
them. Only their clothes and the way they 
speak have changed since Elizabeth’s day; 
their hearts and their faces are the same. 
‘If Saint David would walk again!’ they 
say to me. If Saint David would walk 
again! What can you do with a people 
like that?”’ 

“Where did Saint David’s diary rest?”’ 
said David. 

The little clergyman pointed to a rough, 
empty glass case. ‘‘There, my boy, there; 
and there the thing has stood for two hun- 
dred years waiting for it to come back. 
I’ve begged them to let me move it. No! 
To them it is more real than the Great 
War—the story of Saint David. Medieval 
England!”’ he gave a short, sharp laugh. 
“You can’t alter them, and in the end they 
alter you.” He turned to Nannie. He 
looked up at the big house and down at 
the children. “And he,”’ he said, lifting his 





fat little finger, “‘ while he dreams of yester- 
day, today passes and tomorrow is here.” 
V 


N THE Easter holidays it seemed_ to 
Felicity Hoblyn that she and David lived 
on a little island surrounded by a hidden 


| such a gay, fascinating island that 





went on sitting, and 

Felicity fell asleep 

and even snored a 
little. But David 
sat listening and 
watching and wait- 
ing, and his face 
was very earnest, 
almost fierce. For 
David had made up 
his mind that his 
old kinsman, _hid- 
den somewhere in 
the great building, 
must be won over 
and a new page 
turned in the Hob- 
lyn history. 

Twilight began 
to creep into the big 
room, and then sud- 
denly the heavy 
silence of the great 
house was broken by a little sound, a 
squeaking that came nearer and nearer, as 
if a giant mouse were squeaking and sniff- 
ing along the corridor smelling them out. 

David bent forward and gripped his 
sister’s hand, grinning encouragingly, for 
Felicity had gone rather white. 

The door opened and the thing came 
trundling and squeaking across the floor. 
It was as if it saw them behind their cur- 
tains and waited. 

David peered first, and then Felicity 
peered, and then they both gazed amazed 
at the wheel chair that had come to anchor 
by the Pierrot doll, and the little girl with 
the golden curls who sat so wearily in it, 
staring out at the courtyard and all un- 
conscious of them. 

Then suddenly she said in a queer little, 
hushed voice: ‘‘Who is there? Someone 
is there?” 





AVID got to his feet. He was dusty 

and tousled when he stood before her. 
He said: “I am David Hoblyn, and this is 
my sister Felicity Hoblyn. I call her 
Pelipity because she couldn’t say Felicity 
when she was little. Please don’t cry or 
anything.” 

She shook her head. “I won’t cry. Iam 
Lusiana Yellam. My mother was Lusiana 
Hoblyn. I live here with grandpa and the 
Goulds. I came two years ago when 
mummy died.” 

“Nannie saw you,”’ said Felicity. 

“‘No one saw me,” Lusiana whispered. 
“Mummy gave me to grandpa to hide 
away.” 

“To hide away!’ echoed David, 

“You see I’m the only Hoblyn that 
can’t walk. The only Hoblyn that—that 
has never walked.” 

“There are lots of people who can’t 
walk,” Felicity cried in a high, angry 








What a relief 
to be absolutely sme 


NEVER again that humiliating embarrassment. 
A healthful glow of perspiration no longer 
destroys her charm with a hint of unpleasant 
odor. For women have found a way to prevent 

Lifebuoy removes the cause of body odor. 

That cause is a constant accumulation of fatty 
waste and the acids of perspiration in a// the 
pores of the body—not merely under the arms. 
Local applications relieve only part of this con- 
dition. Baths help, but their effect is soon gone 
unless Lifebuoy is used. 

Lifebuoy’s antiseptic lather penetrates each 
pore and removes every trace of odor-causing 
waste. So thorough is this cleansing that your 
body stays sweet, fresh, immaculate all day. 
Not a substitute for cleanness, but cleanness 
itself. Health is guarded. Skin is kept in the 
pink of condition—beautifully soft and smooth. 


The clean, antiseptic smell of Lifebuoy rinses 
away completely—never clings. Lifebuoy is 
orange red, the color of its pure palm fruit 
oil. Lever Bros. Co. , Cambridge, Mass. 


ifebuoy 


—stops body odor 
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Restful Sleep 


that Rejuvenates 


and brings you buoyant days 








prescribe it. 


20,000 doctors recom- 
mend Ovaltine. Hun- 
dreds of hospitals 


A new Swiss food-drink ...to banish sleepless 
nights and keep you young in looks and spirits 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow 
—your morning logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon? 


Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this; a way 
to restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 


Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. And you have the energy to 
carry you right through the day and the eve- 
ning’s social activities. 


A 3-day test will show you. We urge you to 
make this test. It is well worth while. - 


Luxurious Sleep that Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep, quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building up food- 
essentials in which your daily fare is lack- 
ing. One cup of Ovaltine has more real food- 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods w hich 
may be in your stomach. 


Thus, a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine 
is turning itself and all other foods into 


rich, red blood. 


There is quick resto- 
ration for your tired 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 
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mind and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. 
Restful sleep comes. 


In the morning you awaken, 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. You are alive with energy 
to carry you buoyantly through the day. 


looking and 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. It 
has been used in Switzerland for 30 years 
and is now in universal use in England and 
her colonies. During the great war Ovaltine 
was included as a standard war ration for 
invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in 
hundreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 
doctors know and recommend it not only as 
a restorative but also for nursing mothers, 
convalescents, invalids, nerve-strain, back- 
ward children and the aged. 


Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 
sizes for home use. Or drink 
it at the soda fountains. But 
to let you try it we will send a 
3-day introductory package for 
10 cents to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Send in the 
coupon with 10 cents in stamps. 
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I found that after tak- 
ing Ovaltine for about a 
week I could get up morn- 
ings feeling rested and 
ready for a day’s work. 
I find that it is the best 





After taking Ovaltine for a week I noticed 
that I began to sleep better nights. Since I 
first began taking Ovaltine I found great 
relief in it. My nervousness has seemed 
to vanish and I sleep very good nights 
without getting up as I used to before. 
My 17 year old daughter has been suffer- 
ing with the same. Now she is feeling fine 
and recommending Ovaltine to others. 


Mrs. Louis Natale 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 











Send for 3-day trial 
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THE WANDER Company, Dept. 37 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- | 
| ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. | 
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thing I have ever taken 
fora run-downsystem, as 
I have been on that list 
for ten years. 


Mrs. John Disharoon 
Eastville, Va. 
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37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














(One package to a person) 
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voice. ‘‘ There are lots of wonderful people 
in the world who can’t walk, who don’t 
want to walk,who—who jolly well wouldn’t 
walk—if—if they jolly well could.” 

“‘Not Hoblyns,”’ said the child in the 
cripple chair wistfully. 

“Are they good to you?”’ said David. 

“Grandpa and the Goulds? So good. I 
have everything I want. Things come 
down from London—this Pierrot. I have 
anything I want; and grandpa gives me 
lessons. 

““We—vwe live in the past century. At 
first it used to seem odd—candles and 
the way grandpa dresses and everything. 
Grandpa can’t bear this century. We 
don’t have newspapers—nothing to re- 
mind us. At first it seemed like always 
being dressed up and acting in charades. 

“Grandpa says he and I, we are the last 
of the old order of things, and when the 
new order comes we shall be swept away 
with it. Hesays the house of Hoblyn has 
fallen. You—you’ll sell it or make a big 
hotel of it and turn the park into golf 
links. Will you?” 

“No!” said David. 


RANDPA can’t bear the new world,”’ 

she whispered. ‘‘ He’s afraid of it, and 
so he’s made a corner in the old world to 
last his lifetime, and he won’t have it up- 
set; and he says he will have trained me 
sufficiently in all its ways and traditions for 
me to be able to shut out today and live in 
the old world too. He says there won’t be 
any house of Hoblyn—that we two are the 
last; and so we must stick by it and pre- 
serve it as long as we can—we two, 
grandpa and I.” 

“You’ve never walked?”’ said Felicity. 

“‘T’ve never walked. I’ve been to spe- 
cialists in Germany and France, and they 
don’t know why. Grandfather says it’s all 
part of the end of things for the Hoblyns. 
It’s part of the break-up, and we must 
hide it away from the world. Down in the 
village I think they know I’m here and 
that I can’t walk, but they won’t tell; 
they’re loyal. They know that when 
grandpa dies, the house of Hoblyn will die 
too. 

““They know it’s cracked—that’s how 
grandpa puts it—but they pretend it’s as 
good as ever and it’s going on forever, like 
grandpa and I do.” 

David burst out: “It’s wicked! It’s 
wicked of you and grandpa. Can’t you 
see how wicked it is? That bit of life— 
it’s jolly well done with. Yesterday is 
yesterday; you can’t have it over again. 
You're killing the house of Hoblyn—and 
the people in the village. You're all going 
to sleep together. 

Can’t you wake up 





and geta move on?’” 
She said, ‘‘I can’t. 
I’m not any good. 


It’s no good, your 
going on at me.” 
E SAID, ‘‘I 


didn’t mean 
you. You know I 
didn’t mean you. 
You’re part of the 
dry rot, Lusiana; 
you’re helping it. 
Oh! I want the house 
of Hoblyn to come 
alive again. It must 
come alive again. It 
shall. We’ve all got 
to help. You won’t 
let those people 
down there have any 
tomorrow, you and grandpa, because you 
don’t want one, because tomorrow isn’t 
good enough for the Hoblyns. Is it fair? 
Is it honest? You’ve got to build for to- 
morrow. The Hoblyns of the past didn’t 
build for yesterday or today; they built 
for tomorrow—and other people. Oh,” 
said David, walking up and down, “‘this 
is awful!” 
“And now,”’ said Felicity, “ 
and made her cry.” 
And David, walking up and down like 
Saint George looking for the dragon, all 
fierce and hot and bothered, stopped and 





Bue 


you’ve gone 





said shyly: “I didn’t really mean you, 
Lusiana. I wasn’t, honestly, exactly going 
on at you.” 

“If I hide away here people will forget 
I’m the Hoblyn that can’t walk; people 
won’t know. That’s what I think. That’s 
what grandpa thinks. He’s so sad, and 
sometimes he can’t shut it all out and pre- 
tend we’re going on and on in the old way 
up here. I think he wants it all to finish 
when he finishes. He thinks that all the 
people will go from the village then, and 
you'll go back to America, and it’ll all be 
finished with us. 

“‘He wouldn’t have you here, only he 
promised your father. He doesn’t want 
you to like it, and change everything, and 
put lifts and electric lights and geysers. and 
wireless in. He wants it to crumble away 
just as it always has. 

“*He hates new things and new ways, and 
he wants me to too. That’s why I have to 
hide my Pierrot doll away; it’s new and 
I love it best of all.” 

“Saint David must walk again,’”’ David 
said, but now he said it in a new voice and 
a new way, as if he had just discovered 
something. “If only I could find Saint 
David’s diary!”’ 

And then his cousin Lusiana said a most 
unexpected thing; leaning forward so that 
her voice was only a thin, little, frightened 
whisper she breathed: ‘‘Grandpa knows 
where it is.” 

“Then why doesn’t he give it back?”’ 

“Because he doesn’t want the village to 
come to life again; he doesn’t want the 
fishermen to mend their nets, and the 
council to cut their way through the cliff 
and make that road they talked about a 
hundred years ago. If he were to put the 
diary back in the little glass box, people 
would begin to think something good was 
coming to Hoblyn Hills.”’ 


ND so it would. They’d make it by 
waking up. Oh! Lusiana, can’t you 
see?—it’s people have made things happen. 
Why! There aren’t any miracles or ad- 
ventures unless people did them; and 
there aren’t any improvements unless peo- 
ple did them.” 

She leaned forward in her spinal chair, 
staring at him, and her eyes were shining 
a little like Felicity’s shone when he 
talked; as if their eyes were little rooms 
where he had pulled up the blind to let 
dancing sunlight in. ‘Poor grandpa, he’s 
so unhappy!” 

“Have you ever seen the diary?” 

“T’ve never seen it. He keeps it ina 
secret place, but every night he reads a 
little; Maud Gould told me so.” 

“How did he find 
it?” 

“No one knows.” 

“When did he find 
“2" 

““No one knows.” 

There came a 
voice in the cor- 


ridor. ‘‘Mistress 
Lusiana! Mistress 
Lusiana!”’ 

“*it's Mary 
Gould!’ whispered 


the child. ‘‘There’sa 
stone pavilion at the 
far end of this drive 
under the yew trees. 
I go there some- 
times, and no one 
ever comes. Tomor- 
row!” 
The door opened 
as they slipped be- 
Lusiana wheeled very 





CnarMmAn 


hind the curtains. 
quickly toward it. 


HE forgotten Pierrot sat upright on his 

pillow; but now he did not laugh or 
roll about. He stared straight out of the 
window, as if far off he saw the advance 
of new ideas, new things, new days, new 
ways; as if he were a solemn herald there, 
to bring tidings of what he saw—and yet 
there was nothing to see but a new moon 
tipping the shining sea. 


(Concluded in the August Home Journal) 
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as simple, swift and effectual 
a method of caring for the 








EIHE lovely younger women of society 
| have learned that even in the proud 
bloom of youth it pays to keep the 
lamp of beauty filled and trimmed. 





Listen, for instance, to Mrs. Van- 
= derbilt:—“‘Youthfulness is the real 
pot of gold at the end of every woman’s rainbow. 
How to keep it, how to achieve it is her goal.” 





Mrs. Vanderbilt’s beauty is like a star—cool, 
white, apart. Now it glows; now flashes; and now 
“like a flower, hangs furled.” It is unexpected— 
thrilling. 

Add to this beauty youth, a vivid personality, 
charm, mature experience, and you have Mrs. 


Vanderbilt. 


As Miss Gloria Morgan she “danced at court” 
in the great capitals of Europe—where her father 
was prominent in diplomatic 
circles. Then her brilliant mar- 
rlage into one of America’s most 
celebrated families, followed by 
the birth of a lovely baby girl. 


Marriage, motherhood, 
houses in New York and New- 
port—responsibilities have 
only increased Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s conviction that beauty, 
however youthful, must have 
Wise care. So at twenty-two 
she is wiser in the ways of keep- 
ing her beauty fresh and un- 
dimmed than many a woman 
at forty. 


HUS she enlarges on her theme:— 

““Pond’s Two Creams are such a 
wonderful help to this coveted end— 
they cleanse the skin, keeping it fresh 
and firm. And they protect it, too, giving it a velvety finish. 
Togerher they constitute as simple, swift and as effectual a 
method of caring for the skin as has yet been discovered.” 


Care for your skin as follows, daily 


When-ver your skin needs cleansing use Pond’s Cold Cream. 
After your return from an outing and always at night before 
ttiring, pat it generously over the surface of your face, throat, 


rs. eginald 


“\..logetber they constitute 


skin as has yet been discovered” 





The TWO CREAMS which. cleanse, 
tone and preserve your delicate skin 
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The shimmer of white taffeta, the daring of black velvet in this exquisite period Lanvin frock, 
conspire to heighten Mrs. Vanderbilt’s exotic beauty 


hands. Let it stay on a few moments 
that its soft fine oils may sink down, 
down into the skin’s deep cells, forcing 
out all dust, dirt and face powder. 


A soft cloth or facial tissue removes 
all cream and pore-deep dirt. To make 
doubly sure, pat fresh cream on again. 
Remove once more. Finish with a dash 
of cold water or a rub with ice. 


If your skin has been exposed to sun 
and wind or if it tends to dryness, after 
the bedtime cleansing pat on more 
Pond’s Cold Cream and leave it until 
morning. It smooths out all the un- 
lovely little lines, brings you supple 
and fresh to start the day. 


After every cleansing with Pond’s Cold 
Cream, except the bedtime one, apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream thinly. It van- 
ishes, leaving an exquisitely smooth 
surface, a translucent loveliness. 

And now for your powder. Whisk it 
on and see how beautifully it lies and lingers! You won’t for- 
ever have to be daubing your nose in public. 


And go out, now, without apprehension for your skin. 
Laugh at the wind. Turn your nose up at the sun. They can- 
not harm you—spared, protected, as you are by this delicate 
film of Pond's Vanishing Cream. 


Buy and try Pond’s Creams. See for yourself that Mrs. Van- 


derbilt speaks truly when she says “‘They constitute as effectual 
a method of caring for the skin as has yet been discovered.” 


cAmong other women of beauty, high birth and social 
prestige who have praised the Pond’s method of 
caring for the skin are: 


Her Majesty, THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
THe Princesse Marie DE BOURBON 
THe DucuHEsseE DE RICHELIEU 
Tue Lapy Diana MANNERS 
Mrs. Ws. E. Borau 
Miss AnnE Morcan 
Mrs. NicHoLtas LONGwWoRTH 
Miss Marjorie OELRICHS 
Miss E._inor PATTERSON 
Miss CamMILia LiviINGsTON 


for tubes of each and instructions for using them. 


; : 3 : 
Free Offer Why not try Pond’s Two Creams, free? Mail coupon 


+ 
° 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. G 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name 


Street_— 


(ity 


4 - 
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Reminder Service 
to looth Brush Users 


How many times have you re- 
solved, at brushing time, to “bu 
a new tooth brush today”? — 
And then, zext brushing time, 
found that in spite of your good 
intentions you had forgotten! 

Tooth brushes are 


lected; gums do not get the proper 
exercise; anew tooth brushis needed ! 


To help you remember this bit of 


shopping vital to your health, we 


have devised the attractive Remind- 
er-Cabinet shown above. When you 





hard to remember 


to buy. They don’t 


“use up” like denti- thank for a double 
fricesdo. Yet putting service: First, he is 
off buying a new one reminding you to 
too long not only buy the tooth brush 
robs you of full ben- you’ve been forget- 
efits from your daily ting,and, Second, heis 
brushings, but may advisinga Dr. West’s 
cause actual harm. A IT FITS | —the brush that fits 
For’ when bristles | Built to she pauiern of the human mowk, | the mouthandcleans 


have lost their stiff- 
ness, decay-harbor- 
ing crevices are neg- 








Dr. Wests Tooth Brush contacts every curve 
‘and angle and crevice. While almost any 
tooth brush will clean outside surfaces, Dr. 
Wests cleans INSIDE, OUTSI 
BETWEEN. 


EL, AND 





TWEEN. (See Diagram.) 





Vurensnensnnnaunaesal! 


TOOTH BRUSH 


= 
—_ 
— 
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—— 
— 
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There’s a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c ; Youth's, 35¢; Child’s, 
25¢; Special Gum Massage,75c¢. At all good dealers’. 
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What Every Woman Wants 


(Continued from Page 7) 


exhilaration and a mounting excitement. 
It was natural enough that he should call 
that evening to see how she was; it was 
more than natural that on the occasion of 
their second meeting, he should fall head- 
over-heels in love with Gloria Susan Gor- 
don. Most men did. The surprising 
thing—and, facing the Lord Fauntleroyed 
Griffin of twenty years past, Gloria found 
it very surprising—was that she should 
have returned the compliment and, her- 
self, fallen in love with him. 

She shifted impatiently in her position 
on the arm of the chair. Heavens, he took 
a long time dressing. Would he always 
take so long? It was apparently a trait of 
the Yard family. She got up and wandered 
restlessly about the room, picking up 
knickknacks from tables and bookcases, 
unconsciously committing the grievous 
error of setting them back an inch or two 
from their original—and inalterable—po- 
sition. Griffin had spoken, apologetically 
to be sure, of their spending their winters 
with his mother in this house after they 
were married. 

Gloria grinned. “‘ Wr-r-rite it on theice!”’ 
she commanded his photograph severely. 


UTSIDE the window— its discreet 

shade still undrawn at a quarter be- 
fore seven!—a hurdy-gurdy burst into a 
music-box tinkle of jazz. Gloria’s grin 
widened; arms outstretched, fingers curv- 
ing upward, her slim body beneath its 
flame-colored sheath vibrated response. In 
the long, walnut-framed mirror over the 
mantel, she watched her reflection. 

“Me an’ Gilda Gray!” she told it.. 
Shake! shake! She surveyed her quiver- 
ing form with acritical eye. “‘Not enough 
meat on the old bones, my gal!”’ 

Through the unshaded window, the 
organ grinder regarded her with flashing 
Latin approval. Airily, she waved a hand 
to him and imparted in a pantomime of 
much esprit that she was about to present 
him with financial rewards. Asshe turned, 
humming, she saw Mrs. Yard watching 
her from the doorway, and beneath the 
velvet frock those bare brown knees im- 
provised a gratuitous shimmy all their own. 

‘‘Oh-h-h—there you 
are!”’ said Gloria brightly. 

“T was just—er—getting a 
bit of gold to toss to my 
musician.” She smiled fool- 
ishly. Mrs. Yard,accepting 
the smile for just what it 
was worth, did not bother to 
return it. “‘Hasn’t Mattie 
been in to lower the 
shades?’’ she queried. 
““She—oh, I forgot.” 

“Forgot what?” her fu- 
ture daughter-in-law asked 
hopefully. “‘Can I get it?”’ 

“Hardly, my dear.”’ Mrs. 
Yard turned for an instant 
to smile sympatheti- 
cally upon herson, who 
appeared behind her. 
“Forgot that Mattie 
has been dismissed.” 


Gloria slipped to Griffin’s side and put. 


her hand into his; beneath his mother’s 
eye he held it awkwardly, as though he 
knew he should do something with it, but 
had forgotten just what. 

“Mattie was the pretty one, wasn’t 
she?” asked Gloria. 


HE was not very pretty this morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Yard, settling herself 
into a chair. ‘‘Mattie had a black eye.”’ 
“A ba-lack eye!” repeated Gloria, her 
own blue ones shining. ‘‘My word! Who 
gave it to her?” 
Griffin snorted. 
“Really, my dear ——”’ 


“You didn’t even ask her! Oh, the 
lucky girl!” 
“Don’t be an idiot, Gloria,” Griffin 


said, catching his mother’s glance and 















rebounding. ‘‘Can’t have maids about the 
house with black eyes, you know. Bad 
example.” 

“T s’pose not.” Ruefully she shook her 
head. “It does seem a shame to fire her 
for it though. And before I heard all about 
it. A black eye isn’t permanent.’ She 
looked from her fiancé to his mother, but 
each was maintaining a heavily discreet 
silence, Griffin’s gaze steadfastly upon the 
carpet. “‘ Well, anyway, she’s got the black 
eye,”’ she persisted a little childishly. 


RS. YARD sighed. ‘‘ You sound, my 
dear, as though it were something 
desirable.” 
There was that about a soothing voice 
which had always antagonized Gloria 
Susan Gordon. School-teachers had al- 


ways been trying to soothe her! She 
looked at Marian Yard stonily. ‘‘Don’t 
you think it is?”” she demanded. ‘‘I’ve 


always wanted a black eye! Jimmy Brett 
threatened to give me one once and 
I ——” Not so good! Griff still refused 
to meet her gaze, and his mother looked 
both wounded and resigned. ‘‘Every 
woman wants a black eye!” she informed 
them. ‘‘And if they say they don’t, I don’t 
believe it.” 

Next to being soothed, being greeted by 
an indulgent silence was worse, Gloria 
decided. 

“Well, if you want to know the secret 
to my heart, Griff Yard, that’s it,’ she 
said. “Any time I get obstreperous, you 
just haul off and ——”’ 

Aunt Etta’s horrified face shone palely 
in the doorway. 

“*We are ready for dinner, are we not?” 
inquired Mrs. Yard, oh, so softly. 

Gloria looked at her sullenly. She 
waited until they had crossed the threshold 
to the dining room, and there, in the 
presence of the magnificent Waters, she 
had the last word. 

“Well, J’d like a black eye,”’ 
pouting. 


she said, 


R along time, the keeper had watched 
the girl who was standing before the 
lion cage. Young she was and pretty, 
chic in a russet-colored suit, 
with three yellow chrysanthe- 
mums caught at the belt and 
a close-fitting yellow hat 
drawn low over her eyes. 
Young, obviously well en- 
dowed with worldly goods, 
and as obviously disturbed by 
something, if not downright 
unhappy. Her red lipsmoved 
from a thin line of disapproval 
to a pout of discontent, as 
her grave eyes followed the 
three lions in their pacing. 

Gloria had only to lower 
her lashes to see the walls of 
the cage fade from view, to 
conjure in their place the walls 
of the Yards’ living room. 
Back and forth—and back 
and forth. Asmall boy tapped 
at the outer bars of the cage, 
but the yellow beasts did not heed him. 
Tails swishing gently, melancholy eyes on 
the floor, the lions paced. 

Gloria shuddered and as she turned she 
felt the eyes of the guard upon her. 
“‘Don’t they ever get tired of doing that?” 
she demanded fiercely. 

He smiled sympathetically. ‘‘Reckon 
they have to do something, miss.”’ 

“T suppose so.” She looked. at them 
again, a rather fearful glance over her 
shoulder, and walked rapidly away. 

The guard looked after her compre- 
hendingly. He had seen men and women 
in the lion house before. 

She was unconscious of the autumn sun- 
light, the exhilarating quality of the au- 
tumn air, as she strode westward across 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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came this wonderful drink 








p ° ° 
You can easily serve it at home 
ICED POSTUM MADE ICED POSTUM MADF. 
WITH MILK WITH WATER 
Dissolve 8 level teaspoonfuls Dissolve 8 level teaspocnfuls 
of Instant Postum in half a cup of Instant Postum in half a cup 
of boiling water. of boiling water. 
Mix with three and one-half Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold milk. tall glasses of cold water. 
¥ Sugar to taste, and serve with Sugar to taste, and cream. 


a little cracked ice. 


each glassful 











“wr IS MY DISCOVERY,” said 
Charles, the genial head 
waiter whose thoughtfulness 
had done so much to make New York’s newest 
grill a success from the start. “I brought it with 
me from Philadelphia, where I worked before. 
Now it is a great favorite, particularly after the 
theatre, when so many dislike to take the drinks 
that make them sleepless.” 


You crave a new summertime treat! Here it is 
~a drink that is different and delightful—to serve 
at mealtime or any time you need refreshment. 


You can have it ready in a jiffy! No tedious 
Process of brewing or boiling, and cooling. The 
drink is nearly cold when it is made. Only a little 
Ice or ice cream is necessary to bring the frost out 
on the glasses. 

And the refreshment from Iced Postum is rea/— 


—— 


Serve with cracked ice. 


“ “ “ 


This is a sufficient quantity for four tall glasses. More, or less, may 
be made in the same proportions. The attractiveness of either drink is 
increased by putting a tablespoonful of whipped cream on the top of 
or beating into the drink, with an eggbeater, a heaping 
tablespoonful of vanilla ice cream for each glassful. If ice cream is 
used, no cracked ice is needed. 


not the false reaction that comes from 
an artificial stimulant. You can drink 
all the Iced Postum you want at dinner, 
or late at night, with no fear of sleeplessness. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor. There 
isn’t a trace of caffein or any other artificial stimu- 
lant in it. Prepared in the usual way, with water, 
it is as wholesome a drink as you could want— 
and combined with milk, it is a wonderful body 
builder. Children, too, will gain from the milk 
drink a wealth of growth-promoting nourishment. 


Serve Iced Postum at dinner tonight, and listen 
to the family’s praise of your discovery! You'll 
find Instant Postum at your grocer’s. 


If you would prefer to try this new summertime 
drink at our expense, accept the offer of Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 





e- 
Fos m is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
1] 


u 4 Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 
Pare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


olate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
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Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum, to see what 
it means to be free from drug stimulation. I will send you one 
week’s supply of Postum, to start the test, and my own direc- 
tions for preparing it—both iced and hot. 


“Postum costs’much less than most other mealtime drinks 
—only one-half cent a cup. For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate whether you prefer Instant Postum (prepared instant- 
ly in the cup), or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





-Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. P.—L. H. J. 7-26 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum oO 
(prepared instantly in the cup) Saad a 
Postum CEREAL ....-2+ee0> po 
(prepared by boiling) 


. 26.0 ae ee » 














é In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd. 
; ia 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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ARE SMALL BREAKFASTS 
REDUCING AMERICAN VITALITY ? 


e 


Dietitians say “Yes!” They tell us that one important cause of mal- 
nutrition in this country is the fact that most Americans eat an “inade- 
quate” breakfast. 


Modern morning appetites are small—no doubt about that! And 
you can’t eat a bigger meal than you have appetite for. But you can 
make sure that your small breakfast consists of food which supplies 
the greatest possible amount of balanced nourishment. 
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GrapeNuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum 
Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate ... and... 
Malted Grape-Nuts, Chocolate-flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda fountain. 
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T IS a mistake to regard break- 
fast as unimportant. The longest 
fast of the day precedes it—the 
hardest work of the day follows 
it. How necessary, then, that 
this meal, even though small, 
should give your body an ample 
supply of essential food elements! 





Grape-Nuts is a particularly valuable food on this 
account. It furnishes dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for bones and teeth; protein for muscle 
and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. One serving of Grape-Nuts, 
eaten with milk or cream, supplies more varied nour- 
ishment than many a hearty meal! 


And Grape-Nuts is so. delicious! Its crisp, golden 
kernels are made from wheat and malted barley, 
prepared by a special baking process which results 
in a particularly tempting, nut-like flavor. There is 
no other flavor just like it! And the same process 
makes Grape-Nuts very easy to digest. 


Delicious taste, digestibility, high food-vaiue— 
and one more fine quality, still, to the credit of Grape: 
Nuts! Crispness! A delightful crispness, which makes 
you enjoy chewing. 


Dentists will tell you that modern diseases of teeth 
and gums are largely due to modern soft foods. Chew 
ing is vitally important. It is the best way—the natural 
way—to stimulate the gums. The crispness of Grape: 
Nuts was planned for your health! 


Make this famous food a part of your daily diet. 
Your grocer has Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts’—and two servings of 
Grape-Nuts, free! 

Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We wil 
send, also, “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College. Follow these delightful menus for health 
giving breakfasts. 


© 1926, P. C. Co 








G.—L. H. J. 7-26 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,"’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 

















In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Ltp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Central Park. She didn’t know where she 
was going, and she didn’t care. Beneath 
her feet was a winding concrete path, and 
she followed it aimlessly. Wherever it 
went, ultimately she must turn back and 
be prepared, by eight o’clock, to meet Mrs. 
Yard’s guests, who were dining with them 
that night to celebrate her and Griffin’s 
engagement. 

Her engagement to Griffin! She bit her 
lip and zig-zagged to the left, to scuffle 
angrily in a roll of fallen leaves. This 
Griffin Yard, of Gramercy Park, to whom 
she was about to announce her engage- 
ment, was no Griffin she had ever known— 
and, she was beginning to suspect, had 
never been! Clearly, now, she felt 
that she understood how she had 
been deceived. The vehemence of 
their first meeting, there on the 
beach, where a swollen sea made 
stirring accompaniment, had carried 
over through the weeks that pre- 
ceded their engagement. Always, 
even in Boston, when she had con- 
templated Griff, she had thrilled to 
the memory of that stinging spray. 
She that thought—child that she 
was!—that it was Griff who inspired in 
her such emotion. She had thought—oh, 
what did it matter now what she had 
thought! 


HEY could never be happy together. 

Never! Inthis week since she had been 
in New York, it had seemed to her the most 
apparent fact in the world. Yet Griff re- 
fused to recognize it. He could see how 
unhappily she fitted into this life he had 
aiways led—and apparently intended to 
continue to lead—yet he still wanted her. 
With each terrible day and its thousand 
accompanying mistakes and failures, he 
seemed to want her more. And he had 
suggested living in that house, with his 
mother and Aunt Etta! 

“T won't!” said Gloria aloud. “I 
won’t—I won’t—I won’t!”’ 

She looked up from the ribbon of con- 
crete to which her eyes had been fastened, 
and saw the edge of the Park beyond her. 
Well, there was nothing to do but return. 
She had given her word. 

Dismally, she signaled to a street car, 
found a seat and sank into it, head bowed. 
The car stopped jerkily and continued, 
stopped and went on. Passengers pressed 
against her, and she closed her eyes. Per- 
haps all the world was a honeycomb of 
cages, and all the people lions, some 
pacing farther than others, but all of them 
pacing. Life—freedom —— 

She was so deep in her thoughts, so ob- 
livious to her surroundings, that she 
screamed, as one screams in a nightmare, 
and leaped blindly to her feet, at the im- 
pact of that sudden blow. A second jerk 
of the car, like the one which had caused 
the blow, sent her reeling backward, 
and bewildered, dizzied, she felt herself 
steadied by an arm, looked up into the 
aghast face of a young man. 


“(\H, I SAY, I’m so sorry! I—oh, my 
heaven!”’ 

A frightful pain throbbed in her left 
eye; she put up her gloved hand toward 
it and recoiled at the touch. 

“Wh-what happened?”’ She winced, 
beneath the steady throbbing. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to yell. What was it?” 

The young man’s face, twisted into an 
expression of horror, was almost comic. 
“My infernal elbow! The car lurched 
rd heaven’s sake, let’s get out of 
this.” 

The eyes of the passengers were upon 
them; Gloria, white and a little faint from 
the pain that burned like a live coal, clung 
to the young man’s arm and let him guide 
her to the end of the car. 

“Oh, my heaven!” he moaned again. 
“Oh, what can I say? What can and 
I’m so sorry. We'll get a doctor. Here, 
taxi!” 

_ Ina few seconds, Gloria was seated be- 
side him in a cab, opening her bag and 


peering into her mirror. Beneath the 


startled gaze of the stranger, a grin of 
pure delight curved her mouth, a grin that 
quivered hardly at all in response to the 
pain which burned in that swollen, red- 
dened section of her face which had once 
been an eye. 

“Oh, my heaven!’ she _ repeated. 
“Don’t tell me that you’ve given me a 
black eye!” 

ELL,” said Gloria, after a minute, 

“I’m a stranger here myself; and 
if I called up my hostess to ask the ad- 
dress of a black-eye doctor, that would 





> 


start things.”” She pressed her handker- 
chief more firmly against that patch of 
consuming fire and drew a deep breath. 
“‘Are you sure it’s a doctor I need? Isn’t 
there something about beefsteak? Should 
we try a chophouse?” 

The young man looked at her incredu- 
lously. ‘‘You’re just about the gamest 
girl I ever saw in my life,’’ he told her. 

“Or there are the barber shops,” she 
resumed, ignoring, as a boy might ignore 
it, the compliment. She found comfort 
too in chattering. It hurt, that black eye 
she had so long coveted, hurt like the con- 
ventional symbol for just such intense 
and piercing heat. ‘‘Once when I was a 
kid, they took me to Chinatown, and on 
the Bowery we passed a barber shop with 
a sign in the window, Black Eyes Made 
Natural. Though now that I’ve gone 
through all this to acquire it, it seems 
wasteful to make it too natural.’”’ She 
removed the handkerchief, turned to- 
ward him hopefully. ‘‘Is it black yet?” 

“Oh, my heaven!” he groaned again 
at the sight of it. ‘Here, let’s ask the 
taxi driver where to go.” 

It was three o’clock. At four, after an 
hour which Gloria had found highly en- 
grossing—if painful—an hour spent in a 
famed emporium known as San Francisco 
Dave’s gymnasium, they emerged upon 
Broadway, a worried young man and a 
girl, well-dressed, pretty, animated—with 
an eye which would have shamed the 
world’s most careless amateur pugilist. 


“ OULDN’T you like some tea?’’ he 
suggested. ‘“‘Or do you think you 
should go back to your friends?” 

Gloria snorted gleefully. “I think I 
darn well should not go back to them,” 
she replied promptly. “Gosh!’”’ Engage- 
ment dinner or no engagement dinner, 
she was not going to return to Gra- 
mercy Park before Griffin arrived there. 
‘“Where’ll we go—Ritz?”’ 

The young man looked startled, but he 
too was game. Inside the restaurant, the 
head waiter blinked for an instant, but 
Gloria’s one clear blue eye froze him back 
to that inanimity which characterizes all 
good waiters. 

As she poured their tea, she felt her 
companion’s gaze fastened upon her 
hands; her own eyes—or eye—dropped, 
and she held out the left hand, with 
Griff’s diamond upon its third finger 
thoughtfully. 

“Gee!” said the young man, looking 
at it. 

“Gee is right!’’ responded Gloria. 
“Tonight is my engagement dinner, given 
by his family!’’ She contemplated the 
ring in morose silence. 

“‘What’s he going to say?”’ the young 
man asked. 

She shook her head. What would Griff 
say? What would he do? She knew well 
enough what Mrs. Yard would say. Well, 


at least she can’t dismiss me, thought 
Gloria! Though perhaps she could. She 
seemed to have an extraordinary amount 
of control over her son. She looked up, 
met the still horrified gaze of the gentle- 
man who had so inadvertently blacked 
her eye, and her chin went up proudly. 
She didn’t care! She’d said she wanted a 
black eye, and by gosh, she’d got it! 

“Well,” said Gloria Susan Gordon dis- 
tinctly, “‘if he’s a real gentleman, I think 
the least he can do is to black the other 
one, don’t you?” 


HE gates of Gramercy Park were 

locked, and the little statues on the 
grass, behind the vacant benches, looked 
more lonely and aloof than in the sunlight, 
when children played about them. 
The shades of the Yard house were 
drawn, but cracks of light appeared 
about their edges, as Gloria’s cab 
skirted the corner. Rising sheer 
above the other buildings, the Met- 
ropolitan tower was white against 
an indigo sky, white, with geometric 
rows of yellow oblongs cut into it. 
To the northwest, the blue of the 
heavens was faded, as though from 
too much washing, faded and stained 
and streaked: That was where Broadway 
shot its torrents of brilliance upward into 
the night. 

It was after seven. Griffin would un- 
doubtedly be at home, and Griffin’s 
mother. The cab driver noticed that the 
girl’s fingers trembled as she paid him. 
Some shiner! he thought to himself in 
amusement; and Gloria, catching that 
gleam of humor in his eyes, bit her lip 
and was silent. 

Gosh! 

She rang the bell, and waited on the 
step, shivering. Waters opened the door. 
‘‘Good evening, miss.’”” In the dimness, 
and with her head slightly bent, he did not 
see her eye. But now, what? Should she 
fly up the stairs to her room or 

‘Is that you, Gloria?’’ It was Griffin’s 
voice, preceding him from the drawing- 
room, and it needed no character reader 
to know that it was the voice of an angry 
young man. 

‘‘Me and no other!”’ said Gloria,while 
her knees shook. She waited, not moving 
an inch from the shadowy corner of the 
hall. 

‘Well, it’s time you were here!”’ The 
light, which thankfully escaped her, shone 
full on his face; his gray eyes were blazing 
and his mouth drawn into a thin line. 
‘Do you, by any chance, remember that 
mother’s giving us a dinner in fifteen 
minutes? I’ve been worried stiff—blamed 
near called the police station.” 

So that was it! From her corner Gloria 
surveyed him. Gosh, he was mad! Mad— 
and handsome! 

“Well, can’t you say anything?” he 
demanded. 





ADDER—and handsomer! For a 

second she nearly forgot her eye in 
contemplating him. If she did marry him, 
she’d have to make him angry often. Well, 
she undoubtedly would. And right now 
was coming lesson number one. 

“Gloria!” 

As he advanced toward her, eyes flash- 
ing, fingers tensed threateningly, an idea— 
An Idea? It was a flash of genius !—came 
to her, crowding everything else from her 
mind, making her almost dizzy with its 
daring. Did she dare? And, if she did, 
could she get away with it? 

“Oh, be yourself!” said Gloria impu- 
dently. ‘‘There’s oceans of time. Can’t 
I be five minutes late without ——” 

“Five minutes!”’ His voice was choked. 
For nearly two hours, he had been waiting 
for her return, while terrible thoughts 
gamboled about in his head. Waters knew 
only that Miss Gloria had gone out shortly 
after luncheon; she had no friends in New 
York; there was no place he could call 
to find her. He had contemplated, even, 
in one terrible moment telephoning the 
morgue! ‘‘ Five minutes!” 

“Don’t you speak to me like that!” 
Gloria said, and waited for his response. 
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Arctic 

dessert 
fora 


HEN the temperature 

is high and the appe- 
tite is low—there is noth- 
ing more enticing than a 
dessert or a salad made 
with Knox Sparkling Gel- 
atine and fresh fruits or 
vegetables. 


Cool and healthful—Knox 
Gelatine is an ideal summer 
food. It is nourishing—yet 
not heavy. It is delicious— 
yet easy to prepare. Order a 
package from your grocer, 
andsurprise yourfamily with 
any number of desserts and 
salads that will tempt their 
summer appetites! 


From, Mrs. Knox’s recipe 
books comes this delicacy— 
an exquisite dessert for the 
summer dinner: 


Peach Snow Balls 


(Six Servings) 
14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
44 cup cold water % cup boiling fruit 
juice 1cupcanned peaches, apricots or 
pineapple, pressed through a sieve. 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Whites of three eggs 
Few grains salt. 
Soak Gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes and dissolve in boiling fruit juice. 
Add lemon juice. Strain, cool slightly 
and add canned peaches, apricots, or 
pineapple, pressed through a sieve. 
When mixture begins to stiffen, beat 
until light; then add whites of eggs 
beaten until stiff, and mold in egg cups. 


One package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
makes four different desserts or salads, 
each sufficient for six persons. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


There is something new for every meal 
every day in Mrs. Knox’s books— 
“Dainty Desserts” and “Food Economy” 
—sent complimentary if you mail your 
grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Style No. 371 


Highly mercerized English 
Ribbed 7% hose for girls and 
little boys. Attractive color 


combination with 40 
C 


fancy roll top... 








Mothers Invented 


these stockings with 


4-thread heels andtoes 


for wear 





Hosiery 


For men, women and children 


Underwear 


needle knit and athletic 
type for men and boys only 


@©A.A. Co. 


Years ago we originated the famous 
triple knee stockings for children. Then 
Mothers suggested another improve- 
ment. A special foot—to give the same 
extra wearing qualities in heels and toes. 


All Allen-A stockings for children are 
made this way. Feet with 4 threads 


‘woven tightly into the thickness of two. 


Ask your dealer for Allen-A stockings. 
Look at these 4-thread heels and toes. 
Feel them. Closely woven, tough and 
stout. Then note the tops and ankles. 
Close fitting but extra elastic. Easy to 
slip on or off. 


Allen-A stockings are made the way 
Mothers want them. They come in all 
styles—price 25c to 75c per pair. Write 
us for the name of your local dealer. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosna, W1s. 
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It came—and even as she had hoped. 
“T’ll speak to you,” returned Griffin, 
“precisely as I choose. In fact, for a 
plugged nickel, I’d turn you up right here 
and now and spank you.” 

“You and who else?” demanded his 
fiancée scathingly. 

He was approaching perilously near dis- 
covery; she turned the telltale eye to- 
ward the wall, still waiting. 

“‘Go up to your room and get dressed, 
Gloria,””» commanded Griffin in a voice 
that trembled with controlled anger. 

Controlled! Oh, release the brakes! 
Gloria prayed inwardly. Loosen the con- 
trols, Griff! Let go! 

“Oh, be still!’ she flung back. ‘“‘ You 
make me want to laugh.”” As though she 
had not been waiting, tensely, trem- 
blingly, for this minute; as though every 
nerve in her body were not intent upon 
what she was about to do, she flung her 
arm out and slapped him resoundingly — 
but not too hard—upon his cheek. 

For an infinitely long second, neither of 
them moved. Then, deliberately, Griffin 
Yard lifted his hand . . and as he 
lifted it, Gloria, like a little martyr, turned 
her face so that his palm smote full against 
that still throbbing eye! 

“Oh-h-h!”’ There was no deliberation, 
no pretense, in the wail of pain that es- 
caped her lips. ‘‘Oh, Griff! Griff!’’ Sobs 
shook her body, and with a little rush, she 
ran to him, clung against him. 

“Why, Gloria! My dear!” All tender- 
ness at her cry, his arm went about her 
and he pulled her toward the light. ‘‘Gloria, 
it couldn’t have hurt very much. You 
were asking for it. If I hadn’t slapped you 
back 

*‘Couldn’t have hurt very much!”’ she 





repeated, sobbing, while even in her an- . 


guish she remembered that she must keep 
her head clear. ‘‘ All you did was to bout 
ruin my eye.” 


HROUGH the anvil chorus of pain 

that shot through it, the triumph of 
success still glowed within her. She’d done 
it! Gosh, she was clever! And just as she 
lifted her head, offering him, in the lighted 
room, the view of such a thoroughly 
blacked eye as is seldom seen, Marian Yard, 
flying down the staircase in response to 
those raised voices, entered the open door 
and saw it too. 

“Griffin! Gloria!” For an instant she 
was almost speechless with horror and 
humiliation. Then speech came, and it 
came rapidly. Gloria held her chin high 
beneath it. Then, abruptly and without 
warning, laughter seized her, and hysteria, 


partly of relief, partly of shame, and partly 


sheer pain, followed. 

Downstairs, the voices of guests made 
a subdued murmur; in her own room, 
Gloria lay curled at the foot of the bed, 
one eye concealed by a witch-hazel pack, 
the other wide open and admiring. Her 


lips were parted in utter hero worship as 
she watched Griffin’s face. In the chair at 
the foot of the bed, Marian Yard sat, like 
a broken marionette, staring too at her 
son. Never in all his. twenty-five years 
had Griffin spoken so to her. 

‘So that’s that,’’ he completed quietly. 
“You go on downstairs now, mother, and 
tell the guests that Gloria will be down as 
soon as we’ve patched her up. And I don’t 
want you ever again to speak to her in 
such a way.” 

Marian Yard, limp and defeated, swal- 
lowed. ‘‘But—what shall I tell them?” 
she asked faintly. ‘‘How can I explain?” 

“Tell em anything you like. The con- 
ventional thing, I believe, is to say that 
she ranintothe bathroom door. Shemight 
have.” He smiled suddenly, and put his 
arm about his mother’s shoulders. ‘‘It’sa 
darn shame that this should have hap- 
pened, mother, but, after all, we’re cele- 
brating our engagement and not Gloria’s 
pretty eyes. Aren’t you a bit sorry for 
her? An eye like that hurts, you know.” 

Mrs. Yard threw a furtive glance at her 
future daughter-in-law and made a heroic 
effort not to wince. 


“T’LL cover it up,” Gloria comforted her. 

“We'll put a black patch over it. I 
think it’ll look very chic.’’ She smiled con- 
fidingly. Griff was too utterly perfect! 
She’d never thought he had itin him. And 
as for herself—well, she guessed she was 
pretty good! Lordy! 

*‘Send Mary in to help Gloria dress, 
won’t you, please, mother? I want to speak 
to her alone for a minute.” 

As Mrs. Yard closed the door, Gloria 
sprang to her feet. ‘‘Oh, Griff, you were 
wonderful! I ——”’ 

He smiled at her calmly. ‘You just 
quiet down, Gloria,’’ he advised. Hands 
on her shoulders, he held her at arms’ 
length from him, and as he looked at her, 
he chuckled. ‘‘ You certainly are one aw- 
ful sight.”” He kissed her, and, as though 
she were a child, lifted her up and de- 
posited her firmly in a chair. “‘I’ll see that 
Mary comes right away. But before I 
go ”” He paused, while his gray eyes 
searched her face humorously —‘“‘ Before I 
go, I just want to tell you that I’ve had a 
black eye myself, and I know something 
about ’em! If mother wants to believe 
I did that to you, all right. It’s a good 
idea to show the women of this family 
their proper place, including you. But 
once this dinner party is over, you and I 
are going to have a talk, and I’ve got some 
pretty tallexplaining coming tome. You’re 
a clever little brat, and I love you—but 
that black eye of yours was a good two 
hours old when you entered this house.” 

For an instant, Gloria held her breath. 
Then she bounded from the chair into his 
arms. ‘Oh, Griff! Griff! How could I 
ever have doubted that I loved you? 
You’re—oh, you’re mar-r-velous, Griffin.” 





eA Family Outline of Sin 


(Continued from Page 12) 


rests upon them, yet even in grandpa’s 
strictly evangelical church there are many 
who consider one or two provisions of 
the Decalogue as outworn. Beyond the 
strictures of the Commandments, there 
are vast fields of human enterprise which 
Seth Wilberforce considers iniquitous and 
Graham Wilberforce, two generations 
later, regards as innocently amusing. or 
economically desir- 
able. 

“Young folks,’’ 
grandpa says fre- 
quently with a hu- 
morous bitterness, 





_ the Cohens or the Joneses were summoned 


into a family caucus to recodify iniquity, 
to establish an outline of sin, the job 
never could be completed. 

Apart from three or four standards, 
closely allied to criminal law, it is improb- 
able that the members of the caucus would 
ever agree on anything. It is equally im- 
probable that they could be induced to 
compromise happily 
upon any of the de- 
batable points. Each 
individual, each gen- 
eration cherishes its 
peculiar system of 





“think old folks are 

fools; old folks know young folks are fools.”’ 
He speaks for his generation. His son, 

John, and his grandson, Graham, would 

defend their own moral convictions with 

an equal lack of tolerance. As a matter of 

fact, if the Wilberforces or the Murphys or 


ethics, and the longer 

it keeps them, the more impossible sur- 
render or revision becomes. 

Fidelity always has been an outstanding 

characteristic of Grandpa Wilberforce. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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He had been President—yet here he won the 


honor which he wanted most of all 


Over his coffee the “‘old lion” rose at the end 
of the table. It was the last great scene in one 
of America’s most picturesque careers. 
Much has been written and said about 
Andrew Johnson, seventeenth President of the 
United States. Surely at one time the nation 
was against him. Yet on that day in January 
long ago, the old South vindicated its own. 
The man who had been President six years 
before was now Senator-Elect from Tennessee. 
And now in the dining room of the old 
Maxwell House, the distinguished men of his 
state had gathered to do him honor. There 
they feasted him. And there, over their coffee, 
they cheered and applauded as he rose to speak. 
It was natural that the Maxwell House 
should be chosen for this final tribute. 
Throughout all the South it was celebrated for 
its wonderful food. And it was its coffee which 
was to bring it the most lasting fame of all. 


Gradually the news of it spread 
through the whole country 


For years a special blend of fine coffees was 
served at the Maxwell House—so rich, so 


mellow that those who once tasted it could 
not forget it. Long afterward it remained as 
the most vivid memory of that fine, old hotel. 

Year after year, at the great dinners and 
banquets, at the balls and masques, it was 
this coffee that the guests always praised most 
highly. Year after year they carried the news 
of it to their homes in all parts of the South. 


“Good to the 
last drop” 





Long ago this blend was already known and 
used throughout all that land of good things 
to eat and drink. 

Today its fame has spread from coast to 
coast. The same blend that delighted the 
guests of the old Maxwell House is being 
served by critical families in all parts of the 
United States. And the same firm of coffee 
merchants who perfected it years ago down 
in Nashville, Tennessee, still blend and roast 
it today. 

Maxwell House is now America’s largest 
selling high grade coffee. It has pleased more 
people than any other coffee ever put on the 
market. 

The rare, full flavor and rich aroma of this 
blend are now offered to you. Your very first 
taste will tell you why it has become sc fa- 
mous. See what new pleasure it will give 
your family at breakfast and at dinner. Plan 
now to serve it tomorrow. All better grocers 
have Maxwell House Coffee on hand in the 
famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 
pany, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles. 


Maxwe tt House CorrFee 
Topay —Amenias largest selling high grade coffee 
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machine motors, vibrator, etc. 


Drops That 
Save Dollars 


Be especially careful of the kind of oil you use 
in your household electrical mechanisms. The 
motors revolve with lightning speed—the oil 
you use must not heat up or smoke, dry out, 
gum or evaporate, or the bearings will soon 
wear out and cause heavy repair bills. 


® 
3-1In-One 
The Highest Quality Household Oil 


penetrates quickly, flows freely, yet has sufficient ‘‘body’’ to stay 
in the bearings and protect them from undue friction. Use reg- 
ularly in your electric fan, vacuum cleaner, washing and sewing 
3-in-One is a perfect lubricant 
for clocks, phonographs, locks, hinges, bolts, the children’s bi- 
cycles, go-carts, roller skates, scooters. 


Many ordinary oils are offered, but 3-in-One is an extraordinary 
oil compound. See that the label has the Big Red ‘‘One”’ on 
Sold in good stores everywhere in 1-oz., 3-0z. and %pint 
bottles; and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. The can is most conven- 
ient for lubricating. The %-pint Household Bottle is more eco- 
nomical—contains most oil for the money. 


FREE—Generous Sample, Dictionary of Uses and 
**Oil-Up’’ Chart to remind you when and how to 
lubricate. Request all three on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LC. William St., New York, N.Y. 


32 Years of Continual Service 
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His political party has had no stronger 
supporter in the state than he, his church 
no more earnest communicant. He be- 
lieves that a scoundrel Democan in office 
is immensely more to be desired than the 
best Republocrat who ever lived. He is 
absolutely positive that Adam and Eve 
were created and fell, that the Deca- 
logue was formulated by God, that the 
Prophets preached and the Redeemer 
came solely for the 
benefit of the few 
hundred thousand 
souls who are mem- 
bers of his particu- 
lar branch of 
Christianity. 

Within the 
straight doors of 
his sect, the old 
gentleman knows, lies salvation. It can 
be gained surely nowhere else. All other 
doctrines are vain. There may be virtue 
in some of the more rigid of these, but as 
for those that are given over to forms, 
to ceremonies, to liberalism, they are 
downright sinful. If ritualism is abhor- 
rent to grandpa, religious tolerance is 
doubly iniquitous. He is certain that 
ministers who display fraternalism toward 
other creeds, who mildly disparage the 
Mosaic Law, who attempt to reconcile 
theology and contemporary science are 
brethren to Judas Iscariot. 

Darwin, in the eyes of the head of the 
Wilberforce clan, was an archinfidel. With 
him, grandpa ranks many later scientists, 
teachers and ministers whom the more 
tolerant modern world has chosen to re- 
gard as great and good men. To him the 
Bible is the Ark of the Lord, and were he 
to have his way the old Israelitish law 
would still be enforced. Whoever laid a 
hand upon it to revise or interpret would 
surely die. 

Seth Wilberforce believes in an actual 
hell and a personal devil. Driven into a 
corner during an argument with Vivienne, 
who alone of the family dares to walk 
where others dread to enter, grandpa once 
confessed that his picture of the Fiend was 
not clear. He was not sure whether Satan 
actually was equipped with horns, hoofs 
and tail. But of this much he was certain, 
the Bible cites the Devil as a being. There- 
fore grandpa believes in his actual per- 
sonality. 


eA Strict Sabbatarian 


F THE old gentleman is not completely 

consistent in his creed, no one draws at- 
tention to his lapses. He is a strict Sab- 
batarian. The year that he and grandma 
went to Europe they took a five-day boat, 
sailing on Monday and remained in Plym- 
outh over the week-end rather than 
travel on Sunday. No one in Climax 
fought harder to keep motion-picture 
houses closed on Sunday. These perform- 
ances are permitted now, but it has been 
the opposition headed by grandpa that 
has restrained the Climax team of the 
Interstate League from playing home 
games on the Lord’s Day. 

It is a sin to labor on the Sabbath, 
Grandpa Wilberforce believes. It is alsoa 
sin, quite as grievous, to amuse oneself. 
That is one reason there are no Sunday 
papers in his home. They are, grandpa ex- 
plains, the product of labor on Sunday, 
and he becomes obstinately silent when 
Graham demands why, if this is the case, 
he does not bar Monday morning’s jour- 
nals, as well. The Wilberforces have a 
heavy dinner at noon on the Sabbath, 
which the old gentleman loves to have his 
entire family attend. 

Seth Wilberforce demanded from his 
children, John and Alice, sole survivors 
of many babies who died in infancy, in- 
stant obedience and unfailing respect. He 
still expects it from John. Alice, who 
eloped at eighteen and now lives in Cali- 
fornia, is out from under his domination. 
John is not. He learned his lesson of 
discipline so well that at forty-three he 
cannot shake it off. 





John, a middle-aged, good-natured man, 
inclined to be fat, still looks upon his 
father with awe and a certain apprehen- 
sion. This exasperates his wife, but it 
gratifies grandpa, who blames the inde- 
pendence of Graham and Vivienne upon 
their mother. The lack of reverence these 
youngsters display toward their elders af- 
fronts him. Itis not his personal pride that 
is injured. Rather, it is his moral sense. 
The Fifth Commandment is still vital in 
Grandpa Wilberforce’s ethical system. 

“Parents,’’ he 
says, ‘‘are God’s 
deputies. They are 
the agencies that 
gave His gift of life 
to their children. 
Ungrateful or dis- 
obedient children 
sin against God’s 
law.” 

It isasin, Grandpa Wilberforce believes, 
to punish a child in anger. It is a sin not 
to punish him severely when he has of- 
fended against divine or parental law. It 
is a sin not to obey one’s parents. It isa 
sin to allow your affection for your chil- 
dren to outweigh your sense of justice. It 
is a sin, a particularly heinous sin, to limit 
the number of your offspring. 


Betting and ‘Drinking 


““T TONESTY,” the old gentleman says, 

‘*is always the best policy.’”’ There 
is neither marked originality nor exalted 
sentiment in this maxim, but Seth Wilber- 
force has held to it so closely through 
his long career that he has hallowed it. 
Climax, old residents, including Grandpa 
Wilberforce, would admit, has no citizen 
with a cleaner, more honorable record 
than his. He isa keen business man, citi- 
zens will boast, with an inspirational gift 
for gripping opportunities, but as honest 
as the day is long. 

Grandma Wilberforce belongstoa bridge 
club, but her husband does not play cards. 
John, his son, still remembers with a remi- 
niscent shudder the time when, as a youth, 
his father had to meet an I O U John had 
given in a poker game. Betting on any- 
thing, grandpa believes, is a cardinal sin. 
Horse racing is anathema to him. He 
looked severe and grieved last Thanks- 
giving night when at the annual family 
dinner Graham proclaimed that he had 
won twenty-five dollars on the Syracuse- 
Columbia game. Only the general spirit 
of well-being prevented grandpa from giv- 
ing testimony. This pleasant, restraining 
glow was inspired in part by the stock 
table in the morning paper, which had 
shown that the motors grandpa held on 
margin had climbed another five points. 

There was no stronger drink than cider 
on the Thanksgiving board. That is the 
most potent beverage that ever appears in 
the old house on Maple Avenue. Before 
the prohibition amendment was adopted 
wine was served on particularly festal oc- 
casions. Now it has vanished. 

“‘T used to drink a little fine old bourbon 
before dinner each evening,” the old 
gentleman reminisces half regretfully, but 
goes on: briskly: ‘‘I stopped when it be- 
came unlawful to drink. Approve of the 
law? I donot, but I obey it as long as it is 
the law of my country.” 

John, his son, fortified himself for the 
ordeal of a family party by a cocktail 
made in his own home from the fabricated 
gin furnished by the bootlegger. Graham’s 
usual cheerful irreverence was heightened 
on this occasion by the near-Scotch he had 
obtained at the supposedly arid nine- 
teenth hole of the country club. Neither 
confessed his indulgence to grandpa. 

It is a sin, Grandpa Wilberforce be- 
lieves, to pay more for a thing than you 
absolutely have to. It is not a sin to pay 
less for a thing than it is worth. It is asin 
to play cards or any game for money. It 
is a sin to bet on anything. It is a sin to 
drink alcoholic liquids. It is a sin to break 
any law, no matter how much you dis- 
approve of it. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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There is no parallel for the conclusive superiorities 
of Fisher Bodies in all price divisions. There 
is no parallel for the conclusive preference 
shown by buyers of all classes of cars for the 
quality assured by the symbol—Body by Fisher 


FISHER BODIES 
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Double-T hick means Double-GSg% and Double-Good} 


When you dip a spoon into a bowl of _ their oven freshness at your table. When genuine Post Toasties, the Double-Thick " 


ten 


Post Toasties, Double-Thick corn flakes, buying corn flakes make sure you getthe corn flakes in the red and yellow packave. MF ii. 
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note how the golden flakes crackle with ie oend for a free test package and make the a8 
their “oven crispness. As they crunch = Milk or Cream Test for flavorandcrispness. jy |! 
between your teeth, taste that delicious Make the Milk or Cream Test z ‘ f chi 
flavor. That is the double-goodness of the Buy a package cf Post Toast- Note how that matchless fla- POSTUM CEREAL CO MPANY, Inc., Dept. the 


; ies, Double-Thick corn vor lingers, how that crispness -T + ae - 
natural corn. Post Toasties are flaked flakes, at your grocer’s, or lasts! There’sa crunch in the LHJ-T'726, Battle Creck, Michigan, Makers of Past mA 
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For years Grandpa Wilberforce has 
been the leading underwriter of Climax’s 
annual music festival. He and his wife 
attend this. They are also present at the 
auditorium whenever a visiting orchestra 
plays or a touring musician gives a re- 
cital. Twice or thrice in the last decade, 
when Shaksperean troupes have played 
Climax, Mr. and Mrs. Seth Wilberforce 
have been in the audience. Recently they 
attended a moving-picture performance. 
It was a film taken by an Arctic explorer. 

Apart from these exceptions, the old 
gentleman regards the theater and all it 
implies with a stern disapproval. For a 
time, when the motion-picture industry 
was suffering its first growing pains and 
was displaying films that consisted chiefly 
of interminable chases of someone, he 
considered the movies harmless but vul- 
gar. More recent, more elaborate produc- 
tions, reflecting Hollywood’s idea of life, 
have offended him deeply. 

The Climax Board of Education was 
shaken considerably a few years ago by 
the announcement that the high-school 
senior class, incited by a brisk young prin- 
cipal, intended to give a performance of 
The Devil’s Disciple at graduation time. 
Grandpa Wilberforce was a leader of the 
scandalized element on the board and, de- 
spite his fervor, the controversy ended in 
a draw. The play was given, but with 
some of the more flagrantly Shavian lines 
omitted, and immediately thereafter the 
head of the Wil- 
berforce clan re- i ai 


pages he rose without a word, carried it 
across the room and laid it with a grim rel- 
ish upon the hearth fire, despite the frantic 
protests of his wife. She was exempted 
from the denunciation of modern literature 
which followed this rite because she had 
not yet started the book herself. 

It is difficult, perhaps, for the average 
person to define sin, but Grandpa Wilber- 
force has no such trouble. Sin, he knows, is 
infidelity —faithlessness to the commands 
of the Deity, set forth in the Scripture; 
faithlessness to the ethics received in child- 
hood from one’s parents; faithlessness to 
the trust reposed in one by others; faith- 
lessness to one’s own word. 


One of the Last of the Puritans 


ACH year the little circle of those con- 

temporaries who share his stark beliefs 
grows smaller. But, though their numbers 
dwindle, their convictions, more and more 
concentrated in the spirit of Seth Wil- 
berforce, grow stronger. A psychologist 
might find a canny and uncomplimentary 
reason for this. A psychologist might hold 
that grandpa, watching a world that has 
shaken off many old restrictions, is jealous; 
that the old gentleman, observing the gay 
insurgency of modern youth, is inspired 
to hyper-Puritanism and denunciation be- 
cause he, in his own youth, never dared to 
do these things; but he would not dare to 
say it to Grandpa Wilberforce. 

So the old gentleman stands, one of the 
last of the Puritans. He is one of the final 
generation that 
looks back- 





signed from the 
board. But be- 
fore that, Gra- 
# ham, who had 
® been cast for the 
® part of General 
} Burgoyne, was 
™ compelled to 
withdraw from 
the cast to avoid 


a family up- 
heaval. face, 
Dancing the place, 
N THEold gen- 


tleman’s youth noise— 
the more free- 
thinking, defiant 
elements in Cli- 
max danced 
square dances, 
but even among 
these semiliber- 
tines the waltz 
and the polka 
were daring to 
the point of 
scandal. Even 
today Grandpa 
Wilberforce is 





dead, 


afar — 


measures of the unroll; 


one-step and | 
§ Charleston, these 
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Young America 
on The Fourth 


By Masex S. MERRILL 
U: AT dawn with a shining 
He clatters and slams all over 
A small volcano of fun and 


Racket enough for a dozen boys. 
What does he care foraday long | 


When Liberty’s first clear words 
were said? 


But mark the change in his 
merry eye 

When the flag floats out in the 
morning sky, 

Wafting its message to lands 


Glowing with pride is his 
boyish soul 


ward, rather 
| than forward, for 
| guidance. He is 
a little bewil- 
dered, immensely 
affronted by the 
loose, carefree, 
defiant ways of 
the modern 
world. Heseesin 
all its flouting 
disregard of the 
life he knew and 
the standards he 
reverences noth- 
ing more than a 
great, incompre- 
hensible increase 
in sinfulness. 
Generally he 
suppresses his 
disapproval. 
Open denuncia- 
tions by him are 
rare. Rather, he 
hugs them to 
himself with a 
queer feeling of 
satisfaction. He 
is so certain he is 
right that he can 


not quite recon- Courage and hope in each | afford to keep si- 
oe them anne star. | lent. 

and, as for the | : At seventy- 
more intimate Taller he stands as the stripes eight Seth Wil- 


berforce has 
found a certain 
> anodyne for the 








; he cannot coun- Brimming with love like a pangs an appar- 
hick tenance, Fy Al is crystal cup, ently sinful world 
convinced that : im. 

a re, they are indecent Watch his face when the flag oe ys 
> the and contrived to Gore UP! sure, is decadent. 
- foster indecency. He is certain 
ness. If he knew that een that eventually 
both his grand- there will be a 

children surreptitiously reveled in them day of reckoning, but he is a little uneasy 

the shock might be fatal. about this. It approaches so slowly that 

Dept. Modern literature, in Seth Wilberforce’s he fears it may not dawn until he is no 
f Post Cyes, 1s also libérally spattered and stained _longer here to thrill at the justification of 
lakes), with iniquity. He rarely reads modern’ his beliefs. He is absolutely certain he is 
Instant nels, Dickens, Scott and Thackeray right, but he would like to see it proved. 
idress: aving written so many that are mani- In other words, the mental and spiritual 


E festly the superior, but his few ventures 
oy Bey into the realm of current fiction have been 
Senerally disastrous. Mrs. Wilberforce 
recently had to purchase a brand-new 
copy of Galsworthy’s The Dark Flower to 
return to a friend who had lent her the 
Volume, because grandpa happened to be- 
8in it one evening. After the first hundred 










condition of Seth Wilberforce is the dupli- 
cate of the mental and spiritual state of 
almost every man of rectitude who has 
attained the age of seventy-eight since 
humanity began. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Grandma Wilberforce will 
have next place—in an early issue—in this series. 
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Tnefoot Saver 
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Scene from “Ranson’s Folly”, 
featuring Dorothy Mackaill 
—a First National Star. 


She was constantly on her feet—and to register that 
perfect ease and grace of movement the world 
admires—she chose her shoes with loving care. 


The Movie Actress appreciates the value of shoes 
that promote foot-ease and grace of carriage—because 
every detail of appearance has a bearing on her success. 


For women in every walk of life, FOOT SAVER 
SHOES give scientific arch support and contribute a 
queenly grace and youthful buoyancy. 


The “close-up” of the Foot Saver Shoe reveals its beauty 
—its style—its charm—but you must WEAR Foot 
Savers to appreciate those subtler graces of motion which 
result from their exclusive, in-built features. 


Decide now you will wear Foot Savers and enjoy this 
new comfort and buoyancy of step which Foot Savers 
alone can give you. 


Prominent shoe shops all over the country show com- 
plete lines of J & K Footwear and feature Foot Savers. 
If in doubt about your nearest Foot Saver dealer, write 
us for his name. 


Handsome Style Book of season's newest models on request. 
THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J ©& K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
419 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Doot Insurance for the Future’ 








and 


FOOT SAVER £208 
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BARBARA HILL, 

2 year old daughter of 

Mr. and Mrs. FE. D. Hill 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























BARBARA at 7 months 
—a few weeks after start- 


ing on Eagle Brand 





Then came the turning point 
when the doctor advised a “qualsty deet” of Eagle Brand 


Ir you could see the record, week 
by week, that Barbara Hill's 
parents kept for the first year of 
her life you would notice this 
striking fact. That at first her 
weight fluctuated irregularly, tak- 
ing a decided turn downward 
about the sixth month. Then 
suddenly it picked up and from 
that time on followed the stand- 
ard weight curve without a 
break — always slightly above 
average. 


The change marks the date 
when the family doctor—called 
in to see what was wrong—said 
the baby was not getting a well- 
balanced ‘‘quality diet’’ and rec- 
ommended Eagle Brand. 


“Barbara had Eagle Brand 
every day until she was eating 
solid foods,’’ says her mother. 
“Even now—at 2 years—she has 
it poured over cereals, in cust- 


ards, and other ways. She has: 


been prefectly healthy since she 
started Eagle Brand.”’ 


Eagle Brand—the finest dairy 
milk modified with refined sugar 
—supplies all the important food 

. properties (and the essential vit- 
amins) that make for normal, 
healthy growth. Exceptionally 
digestible, it will often agree 
with a baby when everything 


Dordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 





Partners 
Since 1857 














else fails. For these reasons—and 
because it is absolutely safe and 
uniform—Eagle Brand has be- 
come the accepted baby food 
wherever mother’s milk fails. 


If your baby is not thriving on 
his present diet, put him on 
Eagle Brand. You will find com- 
plete feeding charts up to 2 years 
in What .Other Mothers Say—a 
booklet of stories — illustrated 
with beautiful photographs—by 
those who have used Eagle Brand. 
Send the coupon for free copies of 
this and Baby's Welfare, in which 
a physician gives practical sug- 
gestions on the general care of 
your baby. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
203 Borden Building 

350 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 
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_ Please send me my free copies of 
What Other Mothers Say and Baby’s 
Welfare. 
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Sports Frocks of Tub Silk for the 14 to 20 





a) 
































OW more than ever are sports clothes of an importance, and 
mademoiselle selects with care the frocks in which she will spend 
_\ the majority of her summer hours. No. 5070 is charming in 
white or natural Shantung, with its tie in strong contrasting color—the 
back is in one piece, while the front is in three. Striped tub silk or crépe 
de chine makes No. 5069, with its jaunty pockets and the tie that may 
be replaced by a regulation collar. A circular front, with tie belt, and a 
plain back distinguish No. 5071. All come in sizes 14 to 20. 


a 























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Misses’ Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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=~ ram Why soil more 
( > pans to warm 
AN /£ up foods? Put 
: left-overs 
away in Voll- 
rath refrigera- 
tor dishes. 
You can set these dishes on 
the open flame or in the oven, 
and then put them directly on 
the table. That saves extra 
dish washing and leaves more 
dishes for other purposes. 


And these little dishes save 
so much room in the ice-box ! 
They nest snugly together, 
leaving no waste space be- 
tween, as with round and 
oval dishes and pans. They 
come with tight covers (if 
you like), so you can stack 
one on top another and so use 
every vertical inch of shelf 
space. They keep foods fresh 
and pure, even shutting out 
odors. Their flat, square 
bases reduce spills and ice- 
box muss. 

When washing up, 
they save you the 
drudgery of scour- 


=) 
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THE VOLLRATH CO., Dept. M-17, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Please send to me free of all charge “Cuisine,’”’ the Vollrath book of recipes by famous chefs, with 
information on proper cooking equipment. 














VoleraTH 
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ing and scraping. Like all 
Vollrath vessels, their enam- 
eled surfaces ,are as easy to 
wash as china and they al- 
ways appear snow-white. 
There are no corners, seams 
or rivets to harbor dirt, germs 
or grease. No trace of yes- 
terday’s cooking can spoil 
today’s foods, because Voll- 
rath enameled vessels absorb 
nothing. 

Handles and spouts on Voll- 
rath Ware simply cannot 
come off or leak because they 
are made one with the vessel 
itself by gas-welding. 

There is a Vollrath utensil 
for every kitchen need. Many 
housewives have all-white 
Vollrath kitchens. 

Send for ‘‘Cuisine,’’ a book 
of original recipes by famous 
chefs. In it we give you full 
information about the proper 
pots and pans to use in pre- 
paring these distinctive cui- 
sine triumphs. Sent 
free to you on re- 
>= quest. Mail us the 
coupon below. 
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From Ice-Box fo Fire fo 
le in the Same Dish! 
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eA Page of (clothes for Sports 
Op posite One for Afternoon 
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IDSUMMER days bring assurance that the two-piece theme is still the 
M medium for sports and general wear—as witness the frocks on this 

page—while figuring as well in dresses of a more formal type, such as 
that third from right on the opposite page. 

At lower left, an old-blue Canton crépe frock has a bateau neck, a back 
yoke and buttons of self-material down the back opening. Reboux’s scarf, 
measuring about 40 by 20 inches and folded to make two points at back, is a 
new and significant feature. 

Black and white plaided crépe Elizabeth makes the next dress, with upper 
and under jabots of plaided and red crépe Elizabeth, respectively. Collar 
and cuffs are also of red. Of yellow tussah is the frock at upper left, with its 
smart shirt front of pin tucks; while black crépe de chine makes the skirt, tie 
and pockets, and black and white crépe Elizabeth the blouse of the frock at 
upper center. Rose wool jersey, with collar, vest, ties and bindings of 
matching crépe de chine, is used for the next frock, and bluish-lavender 
crépe de chine for the blouse of that at lower right. Collar, cuffs, gilet, ties 
and skirt exemplify the season’s ardent flair for polka dots. 

All white is the crépe de chine frock at lower left on the opposite page, 
with its triple bolero effect, plain bodice front and plaited skirt. The soft 
sheerness of printed chiffon in rose, blue and white lends a charming airi- 
ness to the dress next in order, with its circular effect in front; while white 
georgette, with blue georgette bands and piping, pink and blue ribbon 
flowers and embroidered green leaves, renders quite irresistible the ingenu- 
ous frock on seated figure. Chiffon, as good this year for daytime as for 
evening, makes the two-piece dress at upper center of page 61, in a green 
print, with green crépe de chine lining showing at front of bodice. Fringed 
ends strike a new note in the matching grosgrain belt and tie. 

Inserts of tiny tucks, applied with hemstitching, lend distinction to the 
gray georgette frock second from right, page 61, and tiny silver buttons 
carry out the color theme. Yoke, skirt bands and sash of the bright blue 
chiffon frock at extreme right are pink, with pink petal motifs appliquéd 
on the blouse. Another of Reboux’s gay scarfs—a flowered 27 or 36 inch 
square this time, with edges in two tones of violet—is seen in the circle. 
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HEN we go on a week-end motor trip, 

both our enjoyment and our welcome 

depend largely on our luggage—how lit- 
tle of it we have and how suitable are the clothes 
it contains. Here are the essentials: 

For the car, a topcoat of tweed, homespun or 
any sports or semi-sports material that will not 
gather dust. Beige, brown, oxford gray or navy. 

A small felt hat of blending color and a silk 
hat that may be rolled up. Black, of course, is 
always smart and will go with anything. 

A sweater to wear under coat when chilly. 

Gloves of washable suéde or fabric. 

Two simple sports dresses, such as those at 
lower left and upper right and left on page 60. 
Elaborate plaitings should be avoided because 
of mussing. One, to wear in the car, of wool or 
jersey; the other, for afternoon at the hotel or 
the home of friends, of silk crépe or crépe de 
chine. 

One pair of sports oxfords or sandals, or 
strapped pumps with medium heels; one pair of 
kid or satin pumps for afternoon and evening. 

Several pairs of beige or gray hosiery, depend- 
ing on your color scheme. 

A simple, summery dress, such as any on this 
page, except the plaited ones, for dinner at the 
home of friends or to be worn with the silk hat 





C for Your- Motor Trip 


for dinner or dancing in a hotel. Substitute a 
simple georgette evening dress, if your invita- 
tions include a formal country-club dance. 
Three sets of lingerie, a kimono and bed- 
room slippers. 
If your trip is for a week instead of a 
week-end, simply multiply your lingerie by 
the number of days, add another sports frock, 
and a simple evening dress, with a silk shawl. 
Remember, your entire wardrobe must 















blend in color. Don’t buy 
beige stockings to wear with 
a brown dress and then add 
a gray coat that will blend 
with neither! Here is a cor- 
rect week-end wardrobe: 
Coat, navy; hat, navy or 
black; sweater, gray; gloves, 
gray; wool sports dress, 
navy; silk sports dress, old 
blue; shoes, gray or black; 
hosiery, gray; eve- 
ning dress, gray, blue 
or rose, or any other 
color desired, pro- 
vided you add an 
extra pair of harmo- 
nizing stockings. 
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From left to right on opposite page, Reboux offers a hat of old blue felt, with 
darker grosgrain ribbon and oval bone buckle in front; Georgette shows a 
black turban-béret of velvet and straw, and Agnés a Spanish-crowned yellow 
Milan, with black grosgrain bows. Reboux’s black picot stovepipe comes 
next, with buckle of brilliants; then Thénault’s tam of rose cotton crépe, 
striped with white rickrack braid, and Agnés’ stovepipe in white picot. 
Above, from left to right, a black picot sailor by Agnes; a white bangkok 
with rose and blue grosgrain, by Rose Descat, and a blue grosgrain tam by 
Agnes. Next, Reboux’s black satin, with picot brim; Agnes’ black and gray 
picot béret, and Thénault’s cream Milan with grosgrain-trimmed crown and 
pink and blue flowers. In circle, Reboux’ s hat of violet Pard, grosgrain banded. 




















































































































Vict ParcHEMIN—Old ivory, 
much lovelier than white. 

Vict CrEAM— Warm blonde. 

Vict SupaN—Medium beige. 

Vict Apricot—Pinky beige. 

Vict Bois p—E Rose—Pale rose 
brown. 

Vict CrystaL Grey—True, 
clear grey. 





You’rRE ON ty AS SMART AS YOUR FEET 


The Vici Colours 


When they look at 
YOUR FEET ON THE BEACH! 


UN on the back of your neck. The sound of waves 
in your ears. Colour, life, noise—the beach! 


Vict SurF GrEEN—A cool 
pastel shade. 

Vict SEAL BRowN— Medium 
yellow brown. 

Vict Cocuin—A bit darker 
than Vici Seal Brown. 
Vict BLack—In two finishes, 

—mat and glace. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





You’ve spent a lot on your dress and your hat. Even 
your handkerchief and your purse are part of the effect 
you’ve thought out. It gives you confidence to know 
you look as well as the rest .... maybe a bit better. 


But somehow, when the crowd sits down on the sand, 
nobody seems to think of your dress, your hat, your 
purse. Everybody’s eyes focus on...... your feet! 


And you?... Are you standing up, just outside the pic- 
ture, afraid to sit down and put your feet in the lime- 
light? Or will you get into the middle with all the joy 
in the world, because your shoes are smart, too—per- 
haps the smartest there? 


Vici kid is the last word in materials for smart shoes— 
the word with all the colour and the fascinating tex- 
ture and the chic in it. Vici colours are so true and 
delicate, so lasting. The shoe that is made of this fine- 
textured kid fits your foot like a glove and makes it 
look its smallest and smartest. How can you be sure 
it is Vici? By looking for the Little Lucky Horseshoe 
stamped inside the shoe. It means luck to the wearer 
of Vici kid—and to the one who pays the bills! 


How Smart are They? 
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Georgettes for the 14 to 20s 























Sheerness and 
smartness are syn- 
onymous— hence 
these three frocks of 
georgette. No. 5072, 
in parchment color, 
has a slashed apron 
of matching lace and 
front-tied sash be- 
ginning at side 
seams. A yoke—and 
even a hem, too—of 
flesh georgette may 
add a relieving touch 
to the navy georgette 
of No. 5068. Polka 
dots and scallops on 
bottom, both very 
much in evidence just 
now, lend vivacity to 
the navy-and-white 
print of No. 5067, 
with its white geor- 
gette collar, cuffs and 
tie. Sizes 14 to 20. 


Design for 
dress at left 
is No. 5072 


5067 
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a Mie sosses080 












































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Misses 
Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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AS MONTHS AND MILES 
ROLL BY YOURE GLAD YOU 
DRIVE AN OLDSMOBILE 


There is special significance in the fact that the 
preference for Oldsmobile, which has risen month 
by month, now mounts by leaps and bounds. It 
reveals an insistent demand for certain qualities 
in a car that fit it eminently for the open road: 













Dependability .. . unwavering performance mile 
after mile, day in and day out. 


Comfort...relaxation, pure enjoyment of every trip. 
And handling ease! 

The utter reliability of Oldsmobile, the undimmed 
spirit of its performance throughout the steadiest 
grind, the restful comfort in which you ride 
impress you more and more with its superiority. 


- And as months and miles roll by you're glad 
you drive an Oldsmobile. 


We have secured a supply of Francis Birtels’ interesting book 
“Conquering the Australian Bush.” If you would like a com- 
plimentary copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 


COACH 


‘950 


F.0O.B. LANSING 






BILES< 












Dont miss 
good times 





an 
this 


Summer / 


Hickory 
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BELTS 


“The Belts That Never Bind” 


let you forget an inconvenient 
physical condition and enjoy per- 
fect freedom and security in any 
fun. The softest, lightest, most 
comfortable sanitary belt you 
ever wore! Also ask about 
Hickory Belts with Secura Clasp 
for use with gauze tab pads. New 
and wonderfully handy! 





Hickory All-Elastic Belt 


Gentle,non-binding, bandage elastic. Elasticpend- 
ants. Slip-on style—no fastening. Flesh orwhite; 
medium, large or extra large. As low as 25c; satin 
trimmed, 50c. 


Hickory Belt With 
Sateen Shield 


A soft, fabric belt 
with elastic only at 
the sides and on the 
tabs, to adjust the 
length. Bonebutton 
at side closing. Easy 
to put on and take 
off, Flesh or white; 
in all waist sizes, 22 
to 36. As low as 50c. 


Hickory Mesh Shield Belt 


Comfortable shield 
portions of soft 
mesh. Elastic only 
at the sides. Front 
closing with pearl 
buttons. Easytoput 
on and take off. 
Flesh or white; } 
medium, largeorex- 
tra large size. As 
low as 50c. 








If you do not find Hickory Belts, write, 
giving your dealer’s name. Address Mrs. 
Ruth Stone, 1161 W. Congress St., Chicago 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


HICKORY 


Personal ‘Necessities 


Linen or silk crépe, with 
collar and cuffs of white 
organdie, would be effec- 
tive for No. 5075, while a 
cotton print, chintz or wool 
jersey would be finished 
with collar and cuffs of 
linen. The scalloped band- 
ing or cording on skirt may 
be of self or contrasting 
color, suchas tan on brown, 
or green, red or old blue on 
navy. Inverted box plaits 
give the correctly slender 
silhouette, and the narrow 
belt holds the bodice to a 
slight blouse. Sizes, 16, 
36 to 46. 

















5061 


5088 


Practical Clothes for the Business 


Woman to Make at Flome 


business woman’s greatest need, 

and the three frocks here fulfill this 
requirement perfectly. No. 5075 and 
No. 5088 are equally good for sports, 
office wear or any general-wear daytime 
use, while No. 5061, an afternoon type, 
is still not too elaborate to be worn to 
work on occasion. 

The coat-dress, perennially popular 
and so kind to the fuller figure, appears 
in No. 5061, sizes 16, 36 to 46. It may 
be of printed chiffon or georgette, worn 
over a plain silk crépe slip, or of either 
of the materials in a plain color, worn 
over a printed or a plain contrasting or 
matching slip. The collar and soft tie 
at front are of the same material as the 
dress, which hangs open at center front, 
but match the slip in color. The skirt 
is circular in front only, or may be 
gathered if preferred, while the lower 
part of the set-in sleeves may be either 


(CCrbssines' of versatility are the 


circular or gathered. The back, in one 
piece, is straight and plain. 

The tailored georgette dress, a com- 
paratively new departure for this sheer 
material, is seen in No. 5088, in navy 
or any plain color desired. Shirring at 
the shoulder seams in front, a slightly 
bloused bodice and a gathered front 
section of the skirt soften the strictly 
tailored effect of the long, tight sleeves, 
with their flaring cuffs, and the wide, 
flat belt that extends all around. Slit 
pockets placed in the belt add an un- 
usual and attractive touch. If pre- 
ferred, a tie collar may be substituted for 
the one pictured, and the sleeves may 
be short. The backis plain. Forsports, 
this design is excellent in wool jersey 
or crépe de chine. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 

The two larger hats are of Milan, one 
of the summer’s popular millinery fab- 
rics, and the small one is of felt, trimmed 
with a grosgrain band. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 
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This gold button identifies 

the Bonded Realsilk Repre- 

a sentative when he calls at 
a your home or office 
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Ask any of the millions of women who are regular 
patrons of Real Silk Hosiery Mills Service and 
they will tell you that there is a double economy in 
buying silk hosiery and lingerie the Realsilk way— 
direét from the manufaéturer through the Bonded 
Representative who calls at the home. 


First, they have found that Realsilk values are un- 
duplicated, enabling them to procure hosiery and 
lingerie of utmost luxury at moderate prices. 


Second, they have learned that they enjoy an addi- 
tional economy, due to the superior wearing qualities 
of the merchandise, itself. 


For, the Realsilk method of Corporate Distribution 
(direct-to-consumer selling) eliminates intermediate 


you could save one-fourth of what you 
now spend for hosiery and lingerie! 


costs, and these savings are reflected not only in the 
selling prices of our products, but in finer materials 
and better workmanship, as well. 


In fact, many women who buy silk hosiery and lin- 
gerie through the Bonded Realsilk Representative 
save fully one-fourth of what they formerly spent 
for these essential items. 


Besides, they may make their selections with greater 
accuracy and comfort at home, where the entire 
wardrobe is near-at-hand for reference. 


If you are not enjoying this money-saving hosiery 
and lingerie service, a note to our Mills or a ’phone 
call to the nearest Realsilk Branch Service Office 
will bring a Representative to your home promptly. 


REALAIL“M 













( SOLD DIRECT FROM 
| OUR MILLS TO 

| THE CONSUMER AT | 
A SAVING 





REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


HOSIERY  Zaxnconn’ 


FOR MEN, ge an CHILDREN 


i and 


LINGERIE 


[ World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery } Y 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
















REPRESENTATIVES 
CALL DAILY AT 
HOMES AND OFFICES | 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
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Now you may 


enjoy them~ 


some of the 
favorites of 50,000 
good home cooks 


are 


Wr asked for Hawaiian Pineapple 
recipes—and over 50,000 women sent 
us their favorites. 

Now in order that women everywhere 
may enjoy Hawaiian Pineapple in a 
wider variety of interesting ways, we 
have included some of the best of these 
recipes in our new book. 

Write for your free copy! You will 
find it full of delightful menu treats. 

Serve Hawaiian Pineapple often— 
both Crushed and Sliced—each form for 
its particular uses. Both are identical in 
quality and flavor—the same sun-ripen- 
ed fruit, picked and canned at the mo- 
ment of full flavor and sweetness. It 
should not be confused with the so-called 
‘fresh pineapple’’ which must be picked 
green and ripened on the way to market. 

Be sure of the best. Buy Hawaiian 
Pineapple—canned! 














Every Sports Frock Has its Inverted Plait 











RpaAmMBIDGEe 


5078—Sizes 14 to 16, 
36 to 46 


5079—Sizes 14 to 16, 
36 to 42 


5081—Sizes 14 to 16, 





36 to 44 
4 AWO important 
V things the majority 
ofsmart sports cos- 
tumes have in common— 

| \] they are made of tub silk, 

y whether crépe de chine or 

any of the other washable 

varieties, and they com- 

bine freedom of movement with slender- 
ness by the use of inverted plaits. 

All five frocks on this page boast in- 
verted box plaits in the skirt, and all five 
lend themselves gracefully to tub silk, in 
plain colors, stripes or all white. Ifpre- 
ferred, however, the dresses may be of 
any firmly woven cotton material, such - 
as crépe, percale or a similar fabric, 
while a cotton-and-rayon mixture or 
wool Jersey would also be suitable. 
























— For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads@ hundreds 
of made-updishes. 


and salads. 









SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 5, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


“Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It” 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 


\\e : ~ 5084 
| Sizes 16, 36 to 48 


5086 
Sizes 14 to 
16, 36 to 46 
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City. = vies ae 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lap1es’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Suits, 45 cents; Blouses, 35 cents. 
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ASK fae: 


HE high position of Packard has been achieved 
through close association with a long line of dis- 
tinguished owners. 


For more than a generation leading families have taken 
Packard into their lives and naturally Packard has long 
been known as the car of social eminence. 


The Packard name is a mellow name, aged in memories 
that run back to childhood days of those who now 
are Owners. 


And great as were the Packards of the older days, their lus- 
ter is now being dimmed in the glory of the Packard Eight. 


It is the supreme combination of all that can be desired 
in a motor car. In all the world there is no finer vehicle. 


All can view its beauty. Those who ride in it can appre- 
ciate its comfort. But only those who drive it can know 
it for the living, wonderful thing that it is. 


PACKARD 


WH ® OWN S 
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An egg so fresh that the hen is still talking about it is 
the only kind of egg fit to associate with the liquid sun- 
shine called Wesson Oil. But when the two do get to- 
gether, they make a mayonnaise so good it’s a positive 
benediction. 

As for French dressing made with Wesson Oil—it 
makes the saddest, most reluctant palate smile joyously. 

And the green things that go into salads, and that 
ate so good for us!—Why, they stand at attention in their 
crisp, green uniforms to show proper respect to dressings 

















made with Wesson Oil! 

Things fried in Wesson Oil actually seem to enjoy it 
—else why do they make such happy noises about it, and 
come to us looking so good, and smelling so good, and 
tasting so good? 

We have a booklet telling more about Wesson Oil 
and its uses, including a number of interesting salad 
recipes. The booklet is yours for the asking. Just drop 4 
postal card, with your address, to the Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift People, 837 Gravier Street, New Orleans 
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eA Smock for Work 
Pajamas for Lounging 
and the Ubiquitous Slip 


OLKA dots are decidedly in the fashion picture 
Piss summer, so let’s make the trousers of the 

pajama suit above of dotted foulard, with the 
blouse of crépe de chine in a matching color, for our 
lounging hours. For sleeping, however, cotton crépe, 
pongee or a similar fabric would be suitable, with 
canton flannel for winter wear. The suit comes in 
sizes 4 to 16 years, with the collar sketched, or with 
a bateau neck. 

Flowered chintz, percale or any plain fast-dyed 
cotton material of a linenlike weave may make the 
double-breasted smock, so suitable for a house dress. 
Sizes 16, 36, 40 and 44. Tan with black or dark- 
brown trimmings, or two shades of rose, blue or green, 
would be effective color combinations. 

The slip, of crépe de chine, in sizes 16, 36 to 48, 
may have either plaits or gathers at sides to insure 
width. Plaits, however, are less apt to give that un- 
desirable “‘bunchy”’ effect to the frock worn above it. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Jouvrnat Patterns; or by mail, 
Postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Smocks, 35 cents; Pajamas, 30 cents; Slips, 30 cents. 

















Mustard. 
ona 
Cracker? 


OP, 


To test its flavor— 

to know how much 

zest a really fine 

mustard can add 

—try French’s on 
a fresh cracker. 


+= know from experience that some pre- 
pared mustards are “hot” and “bitey’— 
while others are weak and tasteless. The cracker- 
test will convince you that French’s is different— 
creamy, rich and delightful in its piquancy. 


No other mustard has a flavor like French’s — 
because no other mustard is made by the same 
formula. The finest English grown mustard seeds 
are used. Experts blend these with other ingre- 
dients to make French’s the most distinctive pre- 
pared mustard of today. 


Fine, too, in cooked dishes, sauces, and savories. 
Recipe suggestion leaflet in each package. 


Send four cents in stamps for our latest edition of “Made Dishes, 
Salads and Savories’’ containing scores of uncommonly good recipes. 
Write to The R. T. French Company, Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y. 





French’s Prepared Mustard 


comes in a glass jar, packed French’s D. S. F. Mustard, 


in a carton, with recipe in powdered form, for those 


leafletand sanitary wooden 5 who mix their own. Sold 
paddle iS th in tins only 





















































Somelzmes 


7 7 7 


remembering 
ts dangerous 


Sorry that he met a beautiful girl? 
How can a man ever regret such a 
pleasure? How can he want to 
forget it? 

It can happen! And perhaps 
there is no keener disappointment 
to a man than this very thing. 

To admire a girl’s beauty, to 
want to know her. Then to meet 
her—and have nearness bring dis- 
illusionment! 

And always, afterward, when 
he thinks of her, he remembers 
only this one thing. He forgets 
her beauty—but he can’t forget 
that she failed to live up to his 
ideal of her! 

The smart woman never neglects 
one fundamental personal appeal. 
She is ever on the alert against 
that disastrous thing which can so 
quickly turn masculine admiration 
into disgust. 

If soap and water alone could 
keep you from offending with the 
deadly odor of underarm per- 
spiration and the ugly stains 
of moisture, few people 
would offend. 

But ordinary cleanliness 
has no effect on perspiration. 
No makeshift, temporary 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 
707 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 





RUTH MILLER 





Name. 





707 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. / 
Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet forwhich I enclose 5c. 


measures will do. Only a scien- 
tifically formulated corrective can 
control it. 

The corrective which millions 
of people have found they can 
really depend upon is Odorono, 
the Underarm Toilette. A dainty, 
antiseptic toilet water, so easy and 
pleasant to use! 

Odorono is a physician’s pre- 
scription. It is widely used in 
hospitals by nurses and doctors 
who recognize its scientific char- 
acter and sure effectiveness. 

Just use Odorono twice a week— 
and you'll enjoy a new safe sense 
of assurance. No more embarrass- 
ing wet streaks under the arm or 
across the back; no more ruinous 
stains which expert dry-cleaning 
can’t take out. 

And even more important to 
your self-respect—no unconscious 
offending with repellent odor! 

Don't run the risk of ever hav- 
ing an unlovely odor asso- 
ciated with your person! Be 
safe—with Odorono twice 
a week. Get a bottle now, 
at any toilet counter, 35C, 
6oc and $1, or sent by mail 


postpaid. 


Canadian Address, 468 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada 





abba 














NOTE: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful new creme which corrects odor only, send 5c additional. 
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The One I Knew Least of All 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and to their great glory it shall be said that 
in the hundreds of times they played it, 
they never lost the lilt of poetry in the 
play, they never lost the joy of playing it. 

The play had the extraordinary effect of 
inspiring the children who saw it to do 
work of their own; if their bent happened 
to be painting, they would tell the story in 
painted pictures. If they happened to be 
young sculptors, they would make little 
figures of the Crocodile or Captain Hook; 
those whose fancy turned to writing gave 
the story of the play in their own words 
with their own embellishments. Some set 
the play to music; it was astonishing the 
urge to creative work the play was to 
them. 

It was interesting that very few children 
who saw the play wanted to be Indians, 
much as they admired the Redskins for 
their friendly attitude toward Peter and 
his band; no, the children preferred to re- 
main themselves and kill the Pirates. Of 
course they liked to play the principal 
parts and there were a few who liked to 
play the Lion; but I never heard of any 
child who volun- 
teered for the Croco- 


Dublin is somber on gray or‘sunny days, 
as if it could not forget its tragic history. 
But in the country and on the sea nothing 
can be more beautiful than Ireland with 
the glorious sun shining, the water shim- 
mering and white clouds scudding, and a 
lovely little island, Ireland’s Eye, winking 
in the distance. 

It was said that Trinity College would 
be very kind to women of other lands who 
wished to take a course in this or that. 
They would never be made to feel that 
they were in the way; oh, no, they would 
be shown the greatest consideration—the 
undergraduates would pretend not to see 
them. On the whole it seemed fortunate 
that the strangers could go to Ireland only 
in the summer when the undergraduates 
would not be subjected to such a heavy 
strain. But on arriving in Dublin it was 
found that Trinity boasted a number of 
female students, nearly a round hundred. 
They had been made part of Trinity in a 
truly Irish fashion: Queen Elizabeth, in 
granting the charter, had not said that 
women should be admitted; but the pow- 

ers of the nineteenth 
century decided that 





dile. The Crocodile 


as she had not said 





didn’t mind; he was 
rather haughty, for 
in the earliest days 
Mr. Clemens had 
seen the play and pro- 
claimed his feeling 
for the Crocodile; 
and the Crocodile, 
knowing that praise 
could go no higher, 
was quite content 
with that. 

Peter’s unique art 
in aviation roused 
great interest and 
enthusiasm, and 
many, many letters 











they shouldn’t, they 
could let the ladies 
in. So Trinity opened 
her doors, anda glori- 


girls of Ireland. 
The one I knew 
least did not feel a 
stranger in Ireland; 
her father’s people 
had been Irish as well 
as Scotch; and there 
had been a tradition 
that her Belfast 
grandfather, pacing 
the shore at the age 
of eight, had gazed 














came to him inclos- 

ing little coins and 

the most plaintive appeals; one little 
man sent a peremptory request for ‘“‘ten 
cents’ worth of fairy dust and full instruc- 
tions for flying.”” Who could be afraid of 
little children after that? But the one I 


knew least learned that she had to be per- “ty, 


fectly sincere with children, and could not 
pretend unless it was so stated and under- 
stood by all parties. Wonderful ‘‘touch- 
stones for reality” they are! 


cA Difficult Problem 


nt sometimes meeting children who 
had seen the play wasa far from simple 
matter. One day a very little boy was 
waiting at the stage door, and when Peter, 
dressed for the street, appeared in the door- 
way, it was apparent at once that the little 
boy had not expected a woman in skirts. 
One couldn’t tell whether it was a sense of 
personal injury or whether all his faith in 
human nature was being shaken. Peter 
never left the theater again after a matinée, 
if very little people were waiting. 

No actor lives by bread alone, and to 
have been part of that lovely play, to 
have known that wonderful feeling in an 
audience is something to refresh one’s 


spirit all one’s life, something to make one _ 


always grateful. 

Ireland! If one lands in Ireland during 
a moment of respite with the gallant sun 
shining down—and how beautiful the sun 
can be in Ireland!—the women’s hats are 
the things that may seem queer. When the 
moment’s respite is over and the rain pelts 
down, the stranger hurries to the nearest 
hat shop and gets something in the way 
of headgear that is sister to the rest. 
Ireland is no place for feathers, and gew- 
gaws not made of rubber find short shrift. 
It is one of the many things that one 
accepts as being Ireland; and if the land 
is dear to one, the lacks seem very small. 


into the interior of a 

whale. This informa- 
tion had fallen upon a fallow but slightly 
muddled imagination, and had grown into 
a firm conviction that Jonah was _ her 
grandfather. So in a way she was pre- 
pared for Ireland, where nothing strange 
denied its little chance. 
x, 


Discovering Ireland 


F COURSE it was like a descendant 

of an Irish strain to go to Ireland to | 
study Old English the very time that the 
great authority on Old English was away 
off on his sabbatical year. But Trinity is | 
a lovesome place; and the holiday in Ire- | 
land ran into two holidays—six weeks the | 
first summer, three months the second. 


The first summer Mr. Barrie came over 
to tell of his wonderful new play and, as @ 


might have been expected, said not one = 


word of plays, his own or any others, the 3 . 
entire time he was there. So it was de- © 


cided they would be explorers: Ireland § 
had never been discovered, and they set 
out to find it. 

There was an afternoon in Phoenix Park, 
and a cricket match was going on. Being 
a mere American, of course the one I knew 
least knew next to nothing about cricket. 
Hour upon hour they watched; an occa- 
sional muttering, “Very good play; very 
good play,” was all that showed that life 
was not extinct in J. M. B. 

At home, games are not very important 
unless one can get excited about them. In 
the one game of baseball the one I knew 
least had seen, with a man scraping his 
nose on Mother Earth to touch the plate 
just in time, spectators of all ages an 
conditions jumping upon benches, ruining 
their voices hallooing and cheering, it was 
a very thrilling scene. é 

But it seems that is “not cricket. 
Cricket is when a gentleman strikes a 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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_ woman with a Ford Runabout at her 
disposal gets all the comfort of today’s motor 
transportation, with convenience and good looks. 
Ford reliability insures that she has this service 
unfailingly. And Ford economy makes it easy 
to pay for both car and upkeep without bur- 
den or sacrifice. The nearest Authorized Ford 
Dealer will explain details. Ask him, too, about 
Ford special equipment, such as bumpers, 
windshield wings, top boot, wire wheels—which 
add the final smart touch to this popular car. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Runabout $290 Touring $310 

Coupe $500 Tudor Sedan $520 Fordor Sedan $565 

Special Equipment Extra, All Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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American mothers send _ ness there is something 4 
their children to the A&P finer and greater than the - 
storesdayafterday,inmuch customer’s personal gain. 3 
the same faith that they : 
send them to school. It is a thing which springs " 
No higher tribute can be from the same source that a 
paid to any merchandising impels the American peo- : 
institution than this, ac- ple to regard the little red 
corded every day to Atlantic school house with lasting 7 
& Dante mises. and unshakeable affection. 4 
In the brief span of abusi- [t is the characteristic a 
ness day, the A & P stores American appreciation of, : 
throughout the length and and whole-hearted adher- qi 
er of America are ence to, those things and ] 
ips yaconstant stream those institutions which 3 
Gl CUELOMGEE are honest and genuine 
Behind this daily steadfast- and good. 
4 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY , q 
dl 
At the AF P you are sure to find your . : | 
favorite, nationally advertised \} 
brands of groceries Hoi 
: 9 ehh 
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and jogs pleasantly to a point midway be- 
tween two wickets; then glancing in the 
direction the ball has taken, he ruminates 
on his future actions; the result of his re- 
flections seems to be that as he has come 
half the distance in a given time, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the second half 
of the distance can be covered in a corre- 
sponding time; therefore why bother to 
demonstrate it? And he ambles the other 
half of the distance. It is borne in upon an 
uninitiated spectator that the climax of 
the gentleman’s performance was before 
he started; that when he took up the bat, 
perhaps before he hit the ball, was the time 
for jumping upon benches and shouting. 
But that is not cricket. 

At a certain point a player leaves the 
field and makes his way through the 
crowd seated in front of the club house; 
he is on his way to a cup of tea. As he 
passes through the crowd, he is applauded, 
and he raises his cap. A little later an- 
other player leaves the field on his way to 
a cup of tea; as he passes through the 
crowd, he is applauded, and he doesn’t 
raise his cap. What is the meaning of 
that? Oh, he has not played well, you see. 
That is cricket. 

But everything is different and unex- 
pected. We are told that the first Irish 
monks were Egyptians; and we know that 
in the gorgeous new custom house the 
front was in the back. We are told that 
when the bakers decided not to do night 
work, and there was no fresh bread in the 
morning, the Irish compromised by eat- 
ing their breakfast the night before and 
their supper the morning after. Where 
could such a solution be found but in 
Ireland? 

And of course it would be the land of the 
fairies, Ireland’s ‘‘little people.’’ There is 
a long stretch of bogland on the way to 
Glendalough which is certainly populated 
by the “‘little people”; but they must be 
naughty little people, for it’s a dour place 
and fills one with concern lest some mis- 
chance should leave one on the roadside; 
and to be afoot would be perilous, for the 
naughty fairies would surely sieze the op- 
portunity to nip the calves of one’s legs. 


The Charm of Glendalough 


“TRISH scenery is like the Irish melodies, 
t sweet, wild and sad even in the sun- 
shine.’ And as for Glendalough—‘“‘Only 
fancy can describe the charms of that de- 
lightful place. Directly you see it, it smiles 
at you as innocent and friendly as a little 
child, and once seen, it becomes your friend 
forever, and you are always happy when 
you think of it.” It is all that, and a little 
more. There is sunshine, and something 
somber in the tight-locked little lake; but 
there is fun, too, as there must be wherever 
an Irishman is found. One of the guides 
undertook to row the explorers across the 
lake. The legend of St. Kevin and the un- 
speakably bold Kathleen was dwelt upon 
at length. The guide recited Moore’s en- 
lire poem with great feeling and many lit- 
tle quavers. “Why, of course,” said he; 
that’s where she was drowned” (St. 
Kevin, enraged at having his hiding place 
discovered, had thrown the lady into the 
lake); “and every evening at eight o’clock 
Kathleen stands upon that rock, just 
there—no, no, a little to the left—combing 
her beautiful hair.” “Of course,” it was 
ventured, “they are true, all these stories 
that you tell us?’”’ And the priceless an- 
swer: “‘Oh, lady, why would I tell a lie 
when the truth would do as well?” 
The haunts of the fairies were discussed. 
The explorers were assured that at certain 
hours, not the hours that were then pre- 
Vailing, a fairy could be found under every 
bush. “Oh, yes,” said the guide, “the 
Place is full o’ them.” But when an ex- 
plorer’s voice cried out: “Why, there’s 
one now!”’ the guide’s wholly skeptical yet 
half hopeful “‘Where?”’ was something to 
remember. The entire party was frankly 
disappointed when the fairy revealed him- 


Self as a manly tripper in tweeds hoppi 
down the hillside. da Sits 


On landing at the far end of the lake the 
explorers ‘were conducted to a hollowed 
stone containing belated raindrops which 
abated agues and fevers. Then on to an- 
other rock where one was invited to perch, 
one knee resting on the other at a pre- 
scribed angle, the foot swinging free in a 
certain rhythm—and never again would 
rheumatism or gout invade those pro- 
tected spots. Then on to St. Kevin’s Cave 
itself, where there were more evidences 
of the “little people’s’”’ work—the Seven 
Churches of the Fairies, ‘“‘whereof the 
clergy must have been the smallest per- 
sons, and have had the smallest benefices 
and the littlest congregations ever 
known.” 

The approach to St. Kevin’s Cave puts 
the declivities of the Pyramids of Egypt in 
quite a second class. How the guides rec- 
oncile their anxiety for relieving travel- 
ers of aches and pains and disintegrating 
diseases, with their total disregard of life 
itself, is puzzling to a stranger. It would 
be safer to climb the Pyramids on crutches 
than St. Kevin’s Cave on foot. 

On the way home the explorers stopped 
to admire a rose-covered cottage, and to 
compliment the owner, a very old woman. 
A few words led to others, and others to 
the absorbing topic of the time, unemploy- 
ment. The explorers asked if it were true 
that there was so much poverty among 
the people, and so much unemployment. 
The old woman answered: ‘Oh, there’s 
hundreds of them walkin’ up an’ down, 
lookin’ for work, an’ prayin’ the Lord not 
to find it.” 

Ireland! 


cA Tribute to the Alexanders 


PART from her mother’s loving advice, 
and Mr. Frohman’s wisdom, which 
was a bulwark, the greatest help the one I 
knew least ever had in the theater was 
given her by John Alexander and Eliza- 
beth Alexander, his wife. John Alexander 
was a many-sided man, and the theater in- 
terested him enormously; it brought so 
many problems together, and he dearly 
loved a problem. The people of the the- 
ater are mortally afraid of “outsiders.” 
They dread pet theories, and they are con- 
vinced that no outsider realizes that the 
curtain must go up on the given moment. 
But there was not a soul in the Empire 
Theater who hadn’t the greatest respect 
for John Alexander’s ideas, and the desire 
to forward anything he felt important. 
There was good reason for this. Mr. Alex- 
ander had the gift of deciding a. question 
of scenery as a scene painter would decide 
it; a question of costume as a costumer 
would decide; he knew the difficulties and 
how far he could insist, and just when to 
decide on a compromise. 

Such a wealth of knowledge he brought, 
and such high standards. 

The great difficulty for young people in 
the theater is that they are told that they 
must work very hard, and are not told 
very definitely what to do. True, they 
study voice culture and dramatics, but 
they are not led in the ways that cul- 
tivate their imagination. 

When the least was very young, there 
were several queer words going about. 
Psychology was one; people didn’t know 
what it meant, but they were beginning 
to know how to spell it. Imagination was 
another—all mixed with phantasy and 
fancy; no one was quite sure of it, and it 
was held at arm’s length for fear at any 
moment it might turn and bite. And 
stranger still, imagination was considered 
a gift that one had or one hadn’t, and 
nothing could be done about it. It was in 
this that John Alexander was such a great 
help. He held that imagination was a 
gift that carried with it responsibility, 
and something had to be done about it; 
that it was a varied thing, but never a will- 
o’-the-wisp; it was a thing of blood and 
sinews to be challenged and wrestled with, 
a thing of fire and flame to be guarded and 
protected. It iseasier tosay what imagina- 
tion does than what it is. Sometimes it 
seems that imagination is like invention— 
“little more than a new combination of 














Your hair may be as becom- 
ingly arranged as this lovely 
coiffure, but the vitality and 
Sparkling sheen you crave come 
only with daily scalp massage and 
toot stimulation. You get them with 


this firm-bristled brush. 






Drive 


alr... This Penetrating Brush 
Thoroughly Cleans Every Strand 


away Dull 





EAUTY specialists 

say, “Brush the hair 
through and through.” 
Can you do this with 
your hair brush? 


brushing away excessive 
oil and all foreign par- 
ticles. 

The cleansing sweep 
of this brush brings new 
vitality to sluggish roots. 
It brings new life and 
loveliness to every 
strand. Dull hair takes 
on a sparkling sheen. 


Women who have 
used the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hair Brush regularly are enthusiastic 
over the ease with which it can be 
cleaned. Warm water and soap 
quickly remove any accumulations 
andshinethehygienicaluminum face. 


Unless you select a 
brush carefully you may 
getonethatmerely skims 
over the surface strands. 
Such a brush neglects 
the new growth under- 
neath. It fails to cleanse 
all the hair. It fails to give the scalp 
the needed stimulation and massage. 


But here is a brush that is de- 
signed scientifically. The name Pro- 
phy-lac-tic on the handle is a guar- 
antee of quality and scientific design. 
This hair brush is made by the 
makers of the famous Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush. 


This Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush is 
especially penetrating. It has widely 
spaced, firm bristles that go through 
the hair as easily as a comb. They 
separate and clean every strand thor- 
oughly. Thus you can be sure of 














No matter how smart your bob, ~ 

the hair must be clean to be 

beautiful. This penetrating 
h thoroughly cleans every 
inch of every strand. 


It is one of the most economical 
brushes you can buy. The bristles— 
white, black, or gray as you prefer— 
are set in a strong aluminum face. 


You will like the perfect balance 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush. It 
is heavy enough to make it feel sub- 
stantial, light enough to make it 
easy to use. 





Sold by toilet goods 
merchants everywhere. 
Price $1 and up. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 
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Beauty Crimes 


Ended for you by this NEW and TOTALLY 
DIFFERENT way of removing cold cream 





THE RIGHT WAY 


PLEASE ACCEPT—7-day supply to try; 
the only way that removes ALL germ- 
laden accumulations from the pores 


4) PN the last few 
AL months, an average 
of 10,000 women a day, 
have adopted this new 
4 and totally different way 
* of removing cold cream 

~ . from the skin. 


Virtually every im- 
portant beauty expert 
in America urges this 
new way. Scarcely a 
prominent motion pic- 
ture or stage star today 
but employs it. It 
marks one of the most 
sensational beauty successes in years. 

It lightens a darkish skin several shades 
or more. It keeps “make-up” fresh hours 
longer than before. It curbs oily skin 
and nose conditions amazingly. 

Please accept a full 7-day supply to 
try. It will end for you, two crimes 
against skin beauty most women who 
use cleansing creams have unconsciously 
been practicing for years: 

1— Rubbing germ-laden matter back 
into the skin with towels, cloths, etc., 
which lack in absorbency; 2 — irritating 
your skin by rubbing cold cream off with 
harsh material. Scores of skin imperfec- 
tions now are largely traced to these 
factors. Stop them, and you'll be amazed 
at the difference. 


A scientific discovery 
This new way is called Kleenex ’Ker- 
chiefs—absorbent—a new kind of ma- 
terial—different from any you have 
ever seen—developed in consultation 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


‘KERCHIEFS 


yy 
SOILED TOWEL 
METHOD 
Rubs germ accu- 
mulations back 
into the skin, 


inviting scores of 
imperfections. 


with leading skin au- 
thorities solely for the 
removal of cold cream, 
correctly from the 
skin. 

It has 27 times the 
absorbency of the ordi- 
nary towel. It is the 
only way yet discov- 2 
ered that properly re- 
moves.all dirt and germ- 
laden matter from the 
pores. 


THE 
HARSH CLOTH 
METHOD 
Injures delicate 
skin fabric— 
causes enlarged 


pores, skin rough- 


It com xquisi 
t comes exquisitely a 


packed in attractive 
handkerchief boxes. You use 2 or 3 sheets 
at a time—and then discard them. Never 
does a germ-carrying cloth touch your skin. 

It quickly curbs oily nose and skin 
conditions. For those are largely caused 
by cold cream left in the skin which the 
pores thus constantly exude. 


Use the coupon 


Try this way. Note results yourself. It 
will make a great difference in the color 
and texture of your skin. Clip the cou- 
pon now before you forget. You will 
thank us many times for what it brings. 

Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—absorbent—come 
in exquisite flat handkerchief boxes, to fit 
your dressing table drawer... in 2 sizes: 


Boudoir size, sheets 6x7 inches . 35¢ 
Professional, sheets 9x10 inches . 65c 

















To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 


7-Day Supply—FREE 


KLEENEX CoO., 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, III. 
Please send without expense to me a sample 


packet of Kleenex ‘Kerchiefs—absorbent—as 
offered. 
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those images which have been previously 
gathered and deposited in the memory.” 
But in its higher reaches imagination is 
a great deal more. “‘ Imagination respects 
the cause. It is the vision of the inspired 
soul reading arguments and affirmations 
in all nature of that which it is driven to 
say.” 

Even the great actors must cultivate 
their imagination and cultivate their taste. 
Taste! There is another naughty pitfall, 
for who is not inclined to be rather com- 
placent in that matter of taste? Most of 
us lean to the opinion that our taste, our 
senses and our emotions are probably 
among the best of their kind; and who is 
apt to tell us that our taste is worthless, 
that our senses are blunt, that our emo- 
tions are crude? 

It was one day in Paris; the one I knew 
least said rather shamefacedly to Eliza- 
beth Alexander, “Will Mr. Alexander 
mind if I run off to the Louvre?” E. A. 
answered: ‘“‘We lived in Paris twelve 
years, and every morning John was sitting 
on the steps of the Louvre waiting for the 
doors to open.” 

They were going through the Louvre, all 
three. The least had not been conscious of 
appalling lacks; she thought she knew a 
little about painting; as opportunities of- 
fered she had gone to galleries and muse- 
ums, as most people do, for the pleasure of 
it, and she had relied upon what appealed 
to her. 


Tuning One's Mind to the Best 


T THE end of that day in the Louvre, 
though she had been there many, 
many days in other years, she realized that 
something was the matter. She heard her- 
self say, ‘‘I know nothing at all about all 
this, and I must know at once. What am 
I to do?” Elizabeth Alexander laughed, 
delighted; but John Alexander became 
suddenly very serious. 

He said: ‘‘Go with someone who knows, 
and look only at the best. After a while 
the mediocrities will drop away; you will 
not see them.” 

John Alexander’s insistence upon what 
he considered the obvious way of cultivat- 
ing taste was inspiring. It was not to see 
everything in order to form a standard— 
life is rather short for that: but to tune 
one’s mind to the best; it was not enough 
to know what one “liked’’; it was im- 
perative that one should learn to like great 
things, and know why one liked them. 
After that it would be safe to look at 
everything—if one had time! 

It was great good fortune for the one I 
knew least that she was with the Alexan- 
ders, for several months’ motoring through 
Touraine gave her innumerable reasons for 
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asking questions and being a nuisance— 
but this last she was never allowed to feel. 
Cathedrals, museums and chateaux that 
she had seen many, many times before be- 
came a new world of interest. In Tours 
they found a charming museum, intimate 
and small, but with many treasures; and 
Blois was so full of question marks it was 
difficult to begin. She was allowed to 
make mistakes as often as she could mus- 
ter courage. 

It was at first amusing, and later very 
interesting, to see herself adroitly edged 
away from the pictures that for one rea- 
son or another had taken her fancy; she 
could ‘‘like’”’ anything she chose, but for 
that time at least she was to look only at 
the great masters, and at the great masters 
only at their best. 


Finding the Quality in Art 


ERY slowly there came to her the rec- 

ognition of an alikeness in quality, and 
with it a curious response, as if certain 
nerves vibrated in answer to that qual- 
ity, just as the nerves respond to a note 
in music. 

Two years after, she found herself in one 
of the large cities at home, with three 
hours to wait for a train. She drove to the 
Art Museum. There were extraordinary 
pictures, but among them was one collec- 
tion which the benefactor, with doubtful 
wisdom, had insisted on the museum’s 
holding intact. It filled an entire room, a 
heterogeneous lot of small and seemingly 
unimportant paintings. She ran in, and 
was running out when her eyes rested for a 
second on a little sketch; she was drawn 
to it; it was the only Rubens in the room. 
And that day she blessed the name of 
John Alexander, for she felt she was be- 
ginning to learn. 

John Alexander taught her that sensi- 
tiveness to color is one measure of the emo- 
tions; if they are crude or if they are 
highly developed, the appreciation of color 
is a sure index. 

He taught her that music is another 
measure; and that “‘it is the mission of all 
art to cultivate and refine the senses and 
the emotions.” 

John Alexander’s great success in the 
theater was partly due to his keen sense 
of the practical. Mr. Frohman had the 
greatest confidence in his judgment; and 
without his successful planning, and the 
extraordinary help that Elizabeth Alex- 
ander gave, some of the larger productions 
in Cambridge and California, Joan of Arc 
and As You Like It, could never have been 
attempted. 








EDITOR’S NOTE— The final article in this 
series by Miss Adams will appear in an early issue. 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
E Lag LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Be: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL HousEs. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMES. A oneple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal Bun- 
galows. Price, 25 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How TO Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

WuatT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th | 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEW FASHION Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest | 
American and French designs. Price, 15 
cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for pa‘ty, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 

rocess method of smocking, and shows 
orty designs, with many delightful sug 
geimoos for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company; 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 

CENTS 


ackets 
Blouses and Skirts 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) . . 
Children’s Sets 
Children’s Clothes . . . 
Lingerie 
Transfers 
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“NZ7OU know very 
well I like you,” 
she said, ‘‘but—” 


“But what?” he de- 
manded quickly. 


“‘But marry you— 
never!” she said simply. 
‘“There’s something 
about you that I could 
never put up with.” 


*““And what’s that?” 


“Oh, well, let’s not 
discuss it—at least not 
tonight. Sometime I may 
tell you — still, maybe 


* #* 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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A Challenge 


We'll make a little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you’ll come 
back for more. 


LARGE TUBE~-25 CENTS 
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“I don’t quite know, but she is. She never says anything, 
but she often takes her sewing and goes and sits on the 
Luddra Head alone. I have found her there once or twice, 
and it is not at her sewing that she is looking, but out to sea 
away past our horizon.” 

“Dreamer?” 

Jennifer smiled. “The farm girls would hardly tell you 
that, or the hinds either. They will tell you she has eyes 
at the back of her head, and second sight. They may de- 
ceive father in small things, but mother never; nor do 
they try. She has all our affairs very firmly in her hands. A 
dreamer, perhaps, but practical. You’ll love her, I believe.” 

Trevaskis believed he would. 

They came to Roswarva gate and passed through, and 
wound round the corner of a barn and up to the door of the 
farmhouse. There was a man in a snuff-colored coat stand- 
ing on the step, looking up at the sky, whistling. His legs in 
their tight breeches were like tree stems, massive and sturdy. 

“The oak tree,’”” Trevaskis thought, ‘‘laced into the soil. 
This is Eli Penhale.” 

Jennifer hailed: ‘‘Father, stop it at once. I believe he’s 
whistling for rain.” 


LI PENHALE’S gaze descended from heaven to earth, a 

mild blue gaze. “‘Eh?’’ he said. ‘‘Oh, is you, Jenny? Well, 
I admit I was; just a small shower, my dear’’; then he lum- 
bered forward, his square, corded hand outstretched. ‘“‘Good 
day to you, Mr. Trevaskis.’”’ His smile was winning, his eyes 
those of a child, at once trustful and trustworthy; his grip 
that of a gentle bear. ‘‘ Reuben, take the gentleman’s horse. 
This is Reuben, Mr. Trevaskis—been with us twenty years.” 

““Twenty-one, come last tide,”” Reuben corrected. ‘‘Proud 
to see ’e, captain.” 

The faithful Reuben departed, the cob’s rein over one 
arm. Trevaskis warmed to Roswarva; his Service eye 
approved the orderliness of the yard; he liked the easy terms 
between master and man. 

Eli laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Step inside, sir.” 

He entered the farm kitchen, an airy room, bright with 
whitewash and sunshine. On the east side was an open 
hearth with inglenooks—cozy refuge of a winter’s night; on 
the south, a broad window staring wide-eyed over the English 
Channel. 

There was a woman standing, facing the window. She 
turned as Trevaskis entered and stepped forward smiling— 
the mother. A big woman throughout, a large edition of 
Jennifer, full-breasted, upstanding, broad of brow, firm of 
chin, with deep-set dark eyes that were at once humorous 
and wise. She had her daughter’s creamy skin and. warm 
coloring, but she never could have been half as pretty as 
Jennifer. Middle age was upon her now; the bloom had 
passed; but there was a quality in her that time could not 
destroy. 

Trevaskis became aware that Mary Penhale was staring 
at him, an expression of mingled astonishment and per- 
plexity on her face; her lips were parted, her puzzled eyes 
swept over him, feature by feature. 

Eli, grappling with puppies, uttered a belated introduction. 

“Yes, I know,” she said absently, glanced from husband 
to visitor and again from one to the other. ‘‘Trevaskis,”’ she 
murmured as one groping among memories. ‘“‘Trevaskis.”’ 

The sailor stirred uncomfortably. 

Instantly she had recovered herself and was welcoming 
him to Roswarva. But throughout the meal that followed 
Trevaskis felt her eyes upon him, no longer puzzled, but 
wide and shining. The memory for which she sought had 
come to hand. She must get prompt word to Ortho that his 
son, young Trevaskis, was now in command of the King’s 


cutter. XVIII 


OU’RE supposed to see to these things. How didn’t 
you know this plaguey cutter had shipped a long gun?” 
Bosanko demanded furiously. 

“T did,” said Ortho. 

**You did know it! Then why in thunder didn’t you warn 
Jim? You let my brother get shot ——”’ 

Ortho put his hand up. ‘Don’t shout at me. I found out 
a week ago, but not in time to send word to Guernsey.” 

“‘Then why didn’t you send to Scilly?” 

“; aa” 

“Then how—why ——” 

*‘What’s the trouble?” asked a big, fleshy man who had 
just entered, Luke Andrawartha, money lender and tin 
speculator of Pendeen. ‘“‘ What is it?” 

“Who's Afraid captured off St. Agnes, Scilly, three days 
ago,’’ said Bosanko hoarsely. “‘My brother ——’” 

Andrawartha sat down. ‘“‘Captured! Who by?” 

*“That King’s cutter.” 

‘*The Snapper! But, blast it, she couldn’t reach her own 
breath! How did it happen?” 

““She’d shipped a long eighteen. Jim didn’t know it. 
But”—Bosanko pointed an accusing finger at Ortho—“‘he 
did.” 

“T’ve told you that I couldn’t get word to him; so that’s 
enough of it,” said Ortho. ‘‘I’m downright sorry for Jim and 
the others, but they brought it on themselves.” 

“How?” Andrawartha inquired. 
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West Wind 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“Playing the fool. ’Stead of legging it when they spied 
the cutter, they must needs show their tricks off—tacked 
about in front of him, trailing a tow rope over the stern, and 
other clownings. When he’d got ’em within range he 
unmasked this long gun and dismasted ’em.”’ 

A St. Just innkeeper by the name of Kneebone, part owner 
of the Seven Stars lugger, asked what the damage was. 

Ortho told him: ‘‘Two men killed; Jim Bosanko hit by a 
splinter; cutter and cargo confiscated.” 

“Suppose it’ll cost us another fifty pound to buy the 
survivors off with the jury when they come before the 
assize,”” said Kneebone ruefully. “‘Fifty to a hundred.” 





Ortho shook his head. ‘‘They’ll come before no assize. 
They were taken straight to Falmouth and handed over to 
the Press gang.” 

Bosanko brandished a clenched fist. ‘‘ Put away to be shot 
to rags in the navy! That Trevaskis! I’ll kill him for this 
one of these dark nights.” 

Ortho slued round in his chair. ‘‘ You’ll do no such thing. 
I’ll have no foul play. Start that sort of thing going, and you 
can measure your necks for a noose, all of you. Have you 
forgotten the Hawkehurst gang—they that murdered Galley 
and Chater? What happened to them? The government 
followed it up till they’d hung every mother’s son. Do you 
fools want to jerk, too, on account of this gibbering lack- 
skull here?”’ 


OSANKO sprang to his feet. ‘I’ve had enough of you, 

Cap’n Penhale. My brother’s been trapped and pressed, 
and I believe you could have warned him. Top o’ that, you 
call me every name you can lay tongue to. Well now, lookee, 
I aren’t afraid of ’e. You’ve played the bully about these 
parts long enough. Stand up, you clopping old blowhard, 
and I’ll flay the daylights out of ’e.” 

Ortho rose to the challenge, outwardly contemptuous, 
inwardly cold. Ten years earlier he would have sprung to 
battle, confident of victory. Now he was not so sure. The 
shipwright was slow moving but young and very powerful. 
He limped forward, sneering: “‘Stand up? Why, certainly. 
I'll settle you for this’’; but his heart was sick with dread. 

But there was no thrashing done that night. A hammer- 
headed crutch whirled between the two men, and after it came 
Baragwanath, landlord of the Admiral Anson, knife in hand. 

‘Stan’ back, both of you,” he ordered, balancing on his 
one leg. ‘‘Zeb Bosanko, you take one step forward, and I'll 
mark you for life. Back, you scum! Cap’n Penhale, sit 
down, please.” 

Bosanko stepped back. Ortho obeyed with a show of re- 
luctance which he by no means felt. It had been a close call. 

Baragwanath poured forth his wrath. ‘Come here to 
make all snug for a big run, and then fight amongst our- 
selves! The Who’s Afraid has paid for herself three times 
over,” he went on, turning to Bosanko. ‘‘And Jim ain’t 
dead; only wounded. There’s no sense in carryin’ on like a 
mad dog. Sit down and hold thy tongue, or we’ll throw you 
out.” 

Kneebone and Andrawartha, making soothing noises, took 
Bosanko by the shoulders and pressed him into his seat. 

“Well, now,”’ said Andrawartha genially, “‘that we’re all 
good friends again, let’s hear what we came to hear.” 

Ortho drew a scrap of paper from his pocket and made 
some marks thereon with a pencil. ‘“‘The Seven Stars and 
the Elizabeth and Sarah should have left Peter Port last 
night full loaded. I gave ’em two days extra in case of acci- 
dents. They should be off the Twelve Apostles reef by to- 
morrow evening. Most likely they’ll be there by dawn. One 
of ’em will lie off, and t’other come in near enough to get the 
signal.” 

““Which is?’’ Kneebone inquired. 

“‘A furze fire on the Luddra Head. That’ll mean that 
all is ready and that they’re to run in next night, weather 
serving.” 
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“Tonight being the twenty-third, they’ll hover off tomor- 
row, the twenty-fourth, and run in at dusk on the twenty. 
fifth,” said Kneebone. “Is that right?” 

Ortho nodded. ‘‘The twenty-fifth.” 

“Landing?” Andrawartha inquired. 

“‘We’ve got every man and woman in Monks Cove ready, 
and two gigs from Pemberth—sixteen boats in all. As for 
pack horses, I’ve got’’—he began to count from his list— 
“‘four from John Hugh Prowse, three of my own, five from 
Widow Polgrean, nine mules from the Wheal Fortune mine, 
three from—agh!’’ Pressing down on his pencil, the point 
had snapped. ‘Lend me your knife, Ben.” 

He sharpened the pencil, laid the knife on the table before 
him and went on counting to himself. 

“Fifty-four beasts. They’ll come in tomorrow night and 
be hid away in the farms close at hand. Anything else?” 

“The Preventive,”’ said Andrawartha; “supposing they 
get word of the run?” 

“‘ At the first sign of a raid the furze will be lit on Black 
Carn,” said Ortho. ‘‘Then the luggers can slip their cables 
and the rest scatter. But there won’t be any raid—that is, 
not on the south coast. The raid will be on the north coast, 
on Hayle River.” 

Kneebone craned forward. ‘“‘How do ’e know?” 


RTHO spun the knife in the air and caught it deftly by the 


handle. ‘‘ Because I’ve been to some pains and expense to 


get my esteemed friend Bowes to place his confidence in the 
writings of a certain ‘Honest Man.’ Honest Man has writ- 
ten to Mr. Bowes from time to time, telling him where cer- 
tain trifles of contraband might be discovered, and every time 
Mr. Bowes has found it to be even as written. Mr. Bowes will 
now dispatch his forces exactly where Honest Man tells him 
to—and that’ll be to Hayle River on the night of the twenty- 
fifth.” Ortho lounged back in his chair, spinning the knife 
higher and higher, faster and faster. He caught it on his 
palm, gave it a twitch and it ran up his forearm; jerked his 
elbow and caught the falling blade in his gold-laced cuff; 
shook it out again and went on juggling. Four pairs of eyes 
watched his movements with uneasy fascination. 

“‘A sweet little cutthroat, Ben,” he drawled, “nicely bal- 
anced. I could do anything with this. Years ago, when I was 
eating time in St. Lucia woods, I learnt to throw a knife, 
Spanish fashion; nothing else to do. At twenty paces | 
could hit any mark to within an inch. Very useful, quieter 
’n a pistol.” 

“Put it up, cap’n,’”” Andrawartha grumbled. 

“Putitup? Why, certainly.’’ Ortho’s eyes, sparkling mis- 
chievously, danced round the room and stopped at the door. 

Some artist had been exercising his talent in chalk on the 
upper panel, where was drawn the grotesque figure of a man 
with a cocked hat on its turnip head, brandishing a sword 
at the end of an attenuated arm. Underneath, to make 
sure there should be no mistake, was scrawled the word 
“Boney.” 

“See that image up there?” 

Four pairs of eyes swung toward it. Ortho gave his wrist 
ajerk. Thud! The knife was two inches deep in the panel, 
piercing the chalk figure just above the belt. 

““My hand doesn’t appear to have lost much of its cun- 
ning,” said Ortho. ‘‘ Well, Andrawartha, anything more on 
your chest?” 


HE money lender wiped his brow. ‘‘Me? Ah, yes. Have 
you heard anything about a squadron of dragoons in 
Camborne?” 

“T have. They’re not a squadron, but a half troop only; 
and they’ve been the best part of a fortnight loitering down 
from Plymouth. They’re flying ribbands and banging 4 
drum.” 

Andrawartha nodded, reassured. ‘‘Oh, recruiters, are 
they? That’s all right. I thought I’d ask.” 

“Ts there anything more you'd like to ask? The luggers 
are at sea, the boatmen ready, the horses bespoke, the Pre- 
ventive accounted for. Have you got that clear in your 
minds, all of you?”’ 

There was a general mumble of assent. ‘Very well then,” 
said Ortho. ‘‘Go and run your blasted cargoes yourselves, 
for I’ll have nothing more to do with you.” 

Amazed silence gripped the room. Even Bosanko looked 
startled. 

Then Andrawartha blurted: 
What do ’e mean?” 

Kneebone tried to laugh. ‘‘Mean? He don’t mean naW- 
thin’. He’s having his fun; aren’t ’e, cap’n?” 

“Not on this occasion,” said Ortho. ‘‘Run upon run I’ve 
put through for you. Thousands of kegs have been landed 0! 
this coast since I’ve been at the head, with the loss of what? 
Not one in thirty. You’ve lined your pockets deep throug! 
me. Hardly a night have I been in bed these months past 
riding the country in your business, fooling Bowes and his 
gaugers, seeing to the landings, steering the pack trail 
through. Now I’m told that I’m nothing but a clopping olf 
blowhard, that I’ve played the bully too long, that I —" 

Kneebone interrupted: ‘‘No, no! Listen a minute.” 


“What are ’e sayin’ of? 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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With the smart little tailored 
outfit you should be especially 
careful to select the correct 
shade of powder and to apply 
it evenly—for your complex- 
ion is closely scrutinized above 
your severe cloth frock. 
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Enhance the beauty of your skin 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is scientifically 
blended to match your skin tone 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic advice 

regarding the care of the skin and the proper use 
of beauty preparations. 


SOFT, delicate texture—a lovely 

satiny face—yet not a sign of pow- 
der. What is the secret of her alluring 
complexion? Does she use powder? She 
does, but a shade that matches so per- 
fectly the tone of her skin that she secures 
the good effects of powder without seem- 
ing to use it. 


All smart women strive for a natural 


complexion, but all do not achieve it. 
Not all women have found a powder that 
really matches their skin—a powder that 
reveals their natural coloring. These 
women thank me for telling them about 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. Complexions 
are not composed of single colors, but a 
blend of different colors. So it is only 
natural that powder to match your com- 
plexion must also be a blend. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is scientifi- 
cally blended from different colors. What- 
ever the tone of your complexion, some 
one shade of this powder matches it 


When your eyes are blue as violets, and your hair is softly brown, you should use the 
Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder for the ivory-warmth of your skin. 

















perfectly. Select this shade from the 
directions that follow in the shade chart. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin: The average American skin 
tone is medium, neither decidedly light nor 
definitely olive. This skin should use the 
Naturelle shade. 


Olive Skin: Women with this type of skin 
are apt to have the dark hair and eyes 
characteristic of beautiful Spanish women. 


This skin should use the Rachel shade. 


Pink Skin: Thisis the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin (not the florid skin) and should use the 
Flesh shade. 


White Skin: This skin is unusual, but if 
you have it you are the only type that should 
use White powder in the daytime. 


In the evening under artificial light it may be better 
to use powder of lighter shade than the one recom- 
mended above. In case of doubt, write a description 
of your skin, hair and eyes to me for special advice, 


If you have experienced the difficulty of 
having your powder look “chalky and un- 
natural,” buy a box of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder today, in the shade suggested above. 
At all toilet counters, 60c. (Slightly higher in 
Canada.) Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Macdaws,Seanmelle 


Spécialiste en Beaute 
P.S.: I suggest Pompeian Day Cream to protect your skin 
against the weather, and Pompeian Bloom for color. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
¥y of a 60c. box of Bloom, 
the 1926 Panel, with samples of 

uty Powder and other Pom- 

peian products—all for 20c. 
This generous offer of 
Bloom gives you an oppor- 
tunity to really know how 
good is this popular Pom- 
peian product. For 20¢ 
you get ¥ of a 60c box of 
Pompeian Bloom, valu- 
able samples of Pompeian 
Day Cream (protecting), 
Night Cream (cleansing), 
Beauty Powder, Madame 
Feannette’s beauty booklet 
and the famous 1926 Pom- 
peian Panel entitled, ‘‘Mo- 
ments That Will Treasured 
Be, in the Mint of Mem- 
ory.” This panel executed 
by a famous artist is re- 
produced in full color. Art 
store value, 75¢ to $7. 





Tear off, sign, and send. 












































Madame Jeannette, 
The Pompeian i 


3215 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Madame: I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for the 1926 


Panel, 14 of 60c box of Bloom, other samples, and your 
beauty booklet. 


WAM cae ceteee ce dedscacoesceceescensaeescs eee 
Street 

PGDIONS «segs cua cecteccce¥s rer reer Peery Ae . 
ee ee ee ee State. .iscs . 
Shade of powder wanted?..........cceeececesecnees 


This coupon void after Jan. 1, 1927 
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“How | helped my sister dis - 
cover that Chipso a different. 


By an Experienced Housekeeper 





“QOON after I first began to use Chipso, more than Sea tov 
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two years ago, I went to spend a week-end with 
my sister, who has a place in the country. 


“IT was so pleased with what Chipso was doing 
for me that I wanted everyone else to have it too, 
and thought I had only to tell my sister about this 
new flaked soap to have her as enthusiastic about it 
as I was. 

“But she said she was satisfied with the soap 
she was using. I could not seem to interest her as 
she said, ‘What is the use of changing—soaps are 
all alike.’ 











The first difference— 
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SUDS in a second 
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“I knew better. I didn’t say any more then, but 
the next time I went I took one of those big pack- 
ages of Chipso with me. My sister said, ‘All right, 
I will try it for the next washing.’ I said, ‘Don’t 
wait for that, let’s try it tonight for the dishes.’ 


‘“‘So we washed the dinner dishes together. The 
water there is quite hard, so I knew it would make 
a fine test. You should have seen the surprised 
look in my sister’s face when she saw those won- 
derful Chipso suds bubble up at the first touch of the 
hot water! She could scarcely believe any soap 
would do that. This made quite an impression on 
her, and she used it for the next washing. 


The second difference— 











SOAKS clothes clean —SAFELY 
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“T went down to see her a few days ago and walked 
up from the station the back way, which took me 


through her clothes yard past the laundry. 
“Tt was washday and eleven o’clock in the morning. 


“The lines were already full of clothes and I 
don’t think I ever saw a bigger washing. I counted 
nineteen shirts of different materials, twenty-three 
pairs of stockings of all sorts, and other things in 
proportion—dainty linens, sheets, colored dresses 
of lawns and ginghams. And all those heavy things 
men wear about a country place, puttering in the 
garden, the garage and the cellar, which get so 
dirty and are so hard to wash. 


“Everything looked so clean and fresh it was a 
delight to see it. 


“As I passed the laundry window, I noticed a 
big Chipso package alone on the window sill and J 
said to my sister, ‘I see you still use Chipso,’ and 
she said, ‘Of course I do. It’s the best soap I ever 
had and I am glad you told me about it, but I 
want to tell you something. J find it will get all 
those very dirty things clean with very little work— 
simply by soaking—and at the same time it is per- 
fectly safe for all my nicer things.’ 
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she continued, 


ironing before she goes. 


“““Now that I have discovered Chipso, I don’t have 
to use different soaps for different things, either,’ 
‘and I don’t have to watch my laun- 
dress any more, to see that she doesn’t make mis- 
takes. 


Chipso is so much simpler for her to use. 


She gets through washing now in time to do all the 
I used to have to finish 
up some things the next day myself. I haven’t 
done that since I started using Chipso.’ 
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“Then she said she had always used something else 
with her former soap, to take out the dirt and keep 
the clothes white, but that with Chipso this was not 
necessary, nor did the laundress have to rub as she 


The fourth difference— 


had once done. 











Put dry Chipso flakes in the tub and turn 
on the hot water to make instant suds. 


Put cleaner pieces in one tub of suds, 
the more dirty pieces in another. Soak 
20 minutes—an hour—or overnight if it 
is more convenient. A short Chipso 
soaking is just as effective as a long one. 


Instead of rubbing on the board, try 
squeezing the sudsy water through and 
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QUICKER, easier for washing 
machine or any other method 





ow 


Helpful laundering 


suggestions 


through the clothes with the hands, 
rubbing spots and badly soiled pieces 


slightly between the hands. The amount 


of rubbing needed depends on the con- 
dition of the clothes, but it will always 


done by machine. 


4a 


“My sister said this particular washing had been 
It had been finished so soon be- 
cause of Chipso’s instant suds and quick cleansing. 
But often, when there were fewer clothes, she didn’t 
trouble to get out the machine—she simply soaked 
the clothes about 20 minutes in Chipso and then a 
good squeezing with a little light rubbing of very 
soiled pieces was all that was necessary. 
she had found Chipso better and quicker for any 
method. 


“She told me also that when the family had gone 
to their summer place up North she had put enough 
Chipso in the car to last all summer. She said she 
wasn’t going to take a chance of being without it 
ever again. 


“This is the way we both feel about it and I 
know if every woman tried it as we have, she would 
find it the same reliable help and appreciate it as 
much as we do.” 


She said 


Epiror’s Note: The author of this true story has had 
over 20 years of housekeeping experience during which 
she has used dozens of different laundry soaps. 
Chipso discoveries of herself and her sister have been 
duplicated in millions of homes all over America. 


The 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


be less with Chipso. 


If starch is used, it should first be 
cooled, as hot starch weakens materials, 


fades colors, and swells the hands. 


Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed 
with colors should first be rolled in a 
towel to prevent streaking, and then 


dried in the shade. 














n| the history of household soap 


Never roll damp 
colored things and let them stand. 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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4 Wonderful New Breakfasts 





Which Come to Prove Food that’s “Good for You” 
Can be Supremely Delicious, too! 
















You prepare them in an instant, 
and serve them to win back way- 
ward appetites when just ordinary 
deliciousness fails to attract 





























With peaches, a delightful variant 
from the routine breakfast. And 
yet supremely ‘good for you,’’ too. 





Puffed Grains with sliced bananas 
and cream, or ‘‘half-anda-half”’ 
— try this to start mornings right. 






















Blackberries, strawberries, raspberries 
—any kind of fresh berries with 
Puffed Grains, each brings added 
goodness to the other. A summer 
breakfast treat, incomparable. 









OATS 


THE QUAKER 


ERE are four ways to add a new in- 
terest to breakfast. Try one tomorrow. 
Note how simple it is to stop the monotony 
of ordinary breakfasts, to convert that fre- 
quently colorless meal into a gay adventure. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are different from any other cereals known. 


They’re toasty, crunchy grains that taste 
like toasted nutmeats. Their food value is 
that of rich grain foods. 


They digest easily for they are steam puffed, 
and thus every food cell broken. Each en- 
ticing grain is eight times its normal size. No 
other grain food enjoys this puffing process. 
It is exclusive to Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice, and makes them totally different 
in form, flavor and deliciousness from any 
other cereal that comes to your table. 


Besides the important minerals and other 
essential food elements of wheat, the Puffed 
Wheat contains approximately 20% of bran; 
but you would never guess it, so delightfully 
is it concealed. The Puffed Rice is rich in 
carbohydrates, making a dish decidedly nutri- 
tious and delicious, both. 


For that “something different” you crave 
get either the wheat or the rice today. 


Besides the ways pictured here, there are 
many other delightful ways to serve... “food 
that’s good for you that you eat because you 
love it.” 
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(Continued from Page 76) 


“Hold your tongue!’ Ortho roared. 
‘IT am even accused of treachery, of being 
party to the capture of the Who’s Afraid, 
though what my object could have been 
heaven only knows. Howsoever, I'll 
trouble you with my blowing and bullying 
no longer. You can do the work for your- 
selves. I’m finished.” 

Baragwanath arose, propping himself 
on his crutch. ‘‘Hold on,” he said; ‘“‘a 
word. Zeb here may have spoke a bit hot 
just now; but seem me that ain’t the only 
reason the cap’n have got for throwing 
us over so sudden. There’s another rea- 
son behind this, sir. Whatit is Idon’t know 
and don’t care. But, with all respect, I 
tell ’e that thee canst not throw it up 
Andrawartha and Kneebone and Bosanko 
here don’t matter; they’ve made plenty 
money, and it won’t hurt ’em to lose some 
It’s the men at sea I’m thinking on, the 
crews of two luggers running straight for 
this coast in the certain trust that you, 
Cap’n Penhale, are standing by to see em 
through. Whose word is everybody waiting 
on? Why, yours. Do you think a single 
pack horse would move at Luke’s orders, 
or Kneebone’s, or mine—at this time 
o’ day? Do youthink the Cove men would 
shift an oar? Not they! ‘Where’s the 
cap’n?’ they’d ask. ‘Throwed it up? De- 
serted we? My gor! there must be black 
doings afoot. Send the horses home quick. 
Pull the boats up. Get thee to house, Jan 
and Tom. Home and lie quiet.’ And what’ll 
happen to they luggers then?’”’ He swept 
a scornful hand over the company. “I’m 
not one of these trying only to make 
money out of ’e. I’m callin’ to ’e as an old 
shipmate and an old friend, and I tell ’e 
that thee canst not do it.” 


RTHO recognized that he must see this 

run through. Ben Baragwanath and 
the men at sea—he could not play them 
false. He could not honorably withdraw 
at that time of day. 

““You’re right, Ben,” he said. ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought of that side of it. I'll see this run 
through; but it’s the last, mind you.” 

Andrawartha uttered a long sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘The twenty-fifth then, weather 
serving. If it don’t, the first night after.” 

“Correct.” 

“Well, good night to ’e, cap’n.” 

‘’Night.” 

Baragwanath hopped out of the room 
followed by Andrawartha and Kneebone. 
Bosanko slouched after them. 

As he reached the door Ortho called to 
him. ‘Hold hard. I want a word with 
you alone.” 

The shipwright slued about, scowling. 

“That knife jiggery just now was for 
your benefit,” said Ortho. “If Lieutenant 
Trevaskis comes by any foul play I'll 
knife you. You’ll be walking down some 
dark lane one of these nights, and all of a 
sudden you'll feel that knife go home be- 
tween your shoulder blades, and after that 
I shall come along and rip you end for end. 
See?”’ 

“*What’s Trevaskis to you?” : 

“‘T told you I’ll have no murder.” 

“Tell that to the capstan! There’s 
something behind this, as Ben Baragwan- 
ath says. I believe oi 





RTHO waved himaside. ‘‘ Your beliefs 

are of no interest to me. But remem- 
ber, harm one hair of his head, and I’ll 
teach you what pain is. I may be lame 
and I may be old, but as the saw has it, ‘A 
young dog for running, but an old dog for 
cunning.’ Now go to blazes!” 

He listened to Bosanko’s heavy boots 
clumping down the stairs, and then sat 
staring at the candle. In three days he 
would have made his last run. What then? 
Farming? Plodding the Bosula acres be- 
hind his oxen, day after day, week after 
week, year after year, until one day he 
could plod no further and was carried, still 
more slowly, up to that cold Penhale vault 
in Gwithian. 

It seemed only yesterday that he was a 
boy, gay and ardent, with all time before 
him; now there were but three days. 


eesesemaaen 


He snuffed the candle, limped down the 
stairs and went out into the street. 


XIX 


“ IND seems to be settling in, sir,” 
said the Snapper’s mate. ‘West 
abouts.” 

‘*West-sou’west, and hardening,”’ said 
Trevaskis. ‘‘Have to take in a reef before 
long.’”’ He stepped up to the helmsman. 
‘‘Keep her up as close as she’ll go.”’ 

The lookout hailed. ‘‘Longships light, 
git; 

“Where away?” 

**Dead ahead.” 

“‘Sure? Sure it’s not a vessel?” 

“No, sir. Too steady.” 

The lieutenant cursed under his breath. 
If the Longships really lay dead ahead he 
would have to tack, and that meant more 
delay. Going forward, he found the look- 
out was right. He consoled himself with 
the thought that it was not yet midnight 
and, once round the Lands End, the fair 
wind would send him bowling into Monks 
Cove. The luggers, deep loaded, could 
hardly get clear before dawn. 

It was the night of June the twenty- 
fifth. On the morning of the twenty-fourth 
he had taken the Snapper round to the 
north coast. All day he had been plying 
off and on, keeping his sail just in sight of 
any possible watchers. At dusk he had 
swung his bowsprit westward and piled on 
all canvas. 

At dusk that same evening Frederick 
Dearborn had mounted his roan horse and 
clattered demonstratively northward at 
the head of his riders, northward as far as 
Badgers Cross only. There he would be 
met by the dragoons, their drums and 
ribbons tossed aside, and the whole party 
would circle back to the Keigwin Valley by 
a system of obscure lanes. Within two 
hours Trevaskis himself would be anchored 
between Pedn Boar and Black Carn, block- 
ing Monks Cove from the sea. 

The nutcrackers were closing. None of 
the accidents Trevaskis prayed for had 
come to pass. Bowes’ patience and gen- 
ius for detail were about to meet their 
inevitable reward. In two hours Ortho 
Penhale would be either captured or flee- 
ing for his life; happy Roswarva stricken, 
humbled to the dust. 





Trevaskis glanced at the time. Five 
minutes to twelve. Ifthe wind held steady 
he could be in position by two o’clock with 
ease. Bowes had given him till three. He 
had an hour’s margin; everything was 
working smoothly to the tragic end. 

The master’s mate hailed him: “Ship 
ahead of us, sir. Right athwart our hawse. 
Only just seen her, sir.” 

Trevaskis turned and saw the stranger’s 
light close ahead. ‘“‘Looks to be on the 
starboard tack, heading south.” Then to 
the steersman he said: “Carry on. We 
should pass under her stern. Show a light 
forward.” 

Immediately came a hail from the ves- 
sel: ““Ahoy—what ship—that?”’ 

“‘His Majesty’s cutter Snapper.” 

The voice replied at length. What it 
said Trevaskis could not distinguish, but it 
sounded excited. He got hisspeaking trum- 
pet from the companion hatch. “‘Com- 
ing—up—astern—of—you!”’ he shouted. 


The strange craft was vaguely dis- 
cernible now, a small coasting brig wallow- 
ing sluggishly along. 

The Snapper rounded up under the 
brig’s square stern. Trevaskis hailed 
again: “‘ Now what is it?”’ 

The voice shrieked in reply. The brig 
was the Young Harry, Llanelly to Plym- 
outh. She had sprung a leak off Pendeen 
Wra, and the water was gaining on them. 

“Very well, get your boat over and come 
to me,” Trevaskis shouted. 

But the brig master did not want to 
abandon ship. The water was gaining; 
nevertheless, he thought he could keep his 
craft afloat until he got round into 
Mount’s Bay, and there beach her. He 
wanted the cutter to stand by in case he 
could not. This met with a flat refusal. 
He must abandon ship or be left to his fate. 
The man whined, cursed and implored. 
The wretched brig was his property and 
sole means of livelihood. Trevaskis was 
adamant. 


HE Welshman, after further ravings, 

decided to take his chance. From the 
clamor that arose it seemed that members 
of his crew were not so hardy. But the 
tenacious master swamped them in a tor- 
rent of high-pitched Gaelic. 

“For the last time, are you coming?”’ 
Trevaskis roared. 

“No!” followed by a valedictory stream 
of abuse. 

The cutter filled away. Twenty min- 
utes later, abreast of the Longships light- 
house, the mate touched Trevaskis on the 
arm. ‘‘A flare, sir,” said he, pointing north. 
“The water’s beat ’em.” 

“Let ’em sink,” said the lieutenant. 

The Welshmen had had their chance; 
they had refused to be taken off and must 
abide by the consequences. He must get 
on. 

The flare caught his eye, a despairing 
flicker in the darkness astern. He looked 
at his watch by the binnacle light, esti- 
mated his distance from the flare. There 
was still an hour’s margin. An hour—the 
wind was still increasing—married men 
probably, with children. 

“Stand by to go about,” he growled. 

When he reached the brig her main 
deck was awash. An hour and a half’s 
delay the rescue cost him. It was ten 
minutes to three before he saw the Runnel- 
stone breaking close under his port hand, 
and he had still four miles to go. 

Trevaskis could only pray that Bowes 
would hold his hand, allow him an extra 
half hour; but there was little hope of it; 
he had had ample allowance already. 
Heartily did he curse the five shivering 
castaways being coaxed back to animation 
in the Snapper’s foc’sle. 


E DROVE the cutter on and on, past 

black cliffs fringed with booming surf. 

Five minutes past three—he must be off 
Treen Dinas. Another two miles only. 

A quarter past three; off Mertha now; 
the Twelve Apostles close ahead. He 
could hear the surf roaring over the reef. 
Another ten minutes and he’d be past it, 
rounding into the Cove, the luggers under 
his guns. He launched a dumb prayer to 
Bowes to hold his hand for another ten 
minutes—ten minutes only! 

He beckoned the mate. “All hands to 
quarters, mister, as soon as I round up; 
let go the anchor, cast loose your star- 
board guns, take the tampions out and 
stand by. I expect ——” 

“Fire, sir!” 

“Hold hard!’’ He sprang forward. 

Black Carn was afire, a red blaze leap- 
ing, gale fanned, against the pale omen of 
dawn. Bowes had pounced. Ina minute 
or two the luggers would have cut and 
gone, racing like stags, to the eastward, 
and he lumbering after them in a hopeless 
stern chase. There was but one crazy 
chance. In an instant he was back at the 
stern, had thrust the helmsman aside and 
taken the tiller himself. The cutter swung 
not seaward, but landward. 

“Sir!” the mate sprang toward him, 
gesticulating wildly. ‘‘For God’s sake! 
The reef! We’re.on top of it.” 
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Is your baby 
drinking germs 
at nursing-time? 


Of course you are 
careful about the 
correct preparation 

72% of the milk baby 
drinks! But—are you as care- 
ful in selecting the most scien- 
tific nursing bottle for the 
little fellow? 

You may be inviting a seri- 
ous illness for your baby if you 
use a nursing )}{ 
bottle like this. 





Note how 

difficult it 
would be to clean the inside 
curves and angles of this 
bottle! These are the places 
where germs like to cling! 

But—the nursing bottle 

with the straight sides, and 
broad mouth, and no neck, 
like $= 
this— 


should always be 

used by mothers 
who realize that baby’s bottle 
should be as easy to clean as 
a drinking glass. 

The improved, patented Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle has a breast that 
stretches easily over the top of the 
wide-mouthed food-cell, yet is kept 
from collapsing by a circular out- 
side rib. Hygeia breast is so soft and 
flexible, and so like mother’s, that 
baby takes to it naturally—and 
weaning is made easy. Sold by drug 
stores everywhere. Endorsed by 
thousands of doctors. 
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The Hygeia, the mod- 

ern, safe nursing bottle, 

does away with poten- 

tialdangers—thebrush, 

the funnel, and the nar- 
row neck. 


Hygeia 
The SAFE — 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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then hours of immaculate freshness 


by Letitia HApLEy 


G74 MADE you a new powder deodorant—so easy to 
apply that, even if you’re the busiest woman in the 
world, you can find time to use it every day! And then you 
will know that you are fresh and dainty always—under all 
conditions. 


Deodo is a fine white powder, delicate and luxurious. Dust 
it over your body and rub it under your arms while you are 
dressing. It instantly absorbs and neutralizes the odors of 
the body, and continues effective throughout the entire day! 


Deodo is absolutely safe, too. It does not seal the pores 
nor interfere with their important functions. Used on 
sanitary napkins, it will safely and effectively solve your 
most annoying problem! 

Deodo is soothing and healing to the skin. It will not harm 
your clothes. You will certainly want to use Deodo every day! 


Deodo is sold at most druggists’ and toilet goods counters. 
Or I will gladly send you a miniature container, holding a 
generous supply, free! Mail the coupon today. 
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A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 





H L.H. J. 7-26 
: H K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 

















**I’m going to cut the corner, run the in- 
side passage,” said Trevaskis. ‘Stand 
back!” 

The Twelve Apostles lay about a quar- 
ter of a mile off Pedn Boar. Inside them 
was a split rock known as the Minstrel. 
Inside that again lay the Carracks, a half- 
tide ledge; but between these last and the 
shore was a deep-water channel, a hun- 
dred yards across. It was for this Tre- 
vaskis headed. If he made it the luggers 
were his. If he did not—he had no time 
to think of that. 

Landward he swung, toward the tow- 
ering cliffs. Breakers thundered and 
sobbed over the 
ledges; the cliffs 
rang with echoed 
thunder. The 
Apostles showed 
on his starboard 
quarter, a hill of 
raving surf. On his 
beam the Minstrel 
spouted. 

Nearer to the 
cliffs he held, 
nearer and nearer. 
He must have 
cleared the Car- 
racks by now; but he could not see, could 
not hear; his eyes were filled with stinging 
spindrift, his ears with thunder. Nearer 
and nearer. The flying mist flawed for a 
second; he saw the cliffs looming over him, 
immense and imminent. 

There was a yell from forward. 

The mate launched toward him, arms 
uplifted. ‘‘Oh, my God! Over!” 

He put the tiller over. 

The cutter came round on her heel and 
shot forward, the current thrusting, swirl- 
ing under her counter. He had found the 
passage! The cutter shot through it, tide 
borne, sucked like a chip in a gutter. 

Crash! 

The tiller kicked like a horse, Trevaskis 
went over it, doubled up, down on his face 
on deck. He felt the Snapper rise under 
him, lurch forward free, crash again, grind- 
ing and shuddering from stem to stern. 


XX 


HREE o’clock, and all going smoothly. 

The sudden rise of wind was unlooked 
for; but though the increasing sea ham- 
pered the boatmen, they were getting the 
goods ashore. Half an hour, and the lug- 
gers would be emptied. 

Ortho glanced to the east. The sky was 
perceptibly brightening. All the pack 
trains, with the exception of twelve horses, 
had long since gone; but there was still a 
large amount of stuff lying about on the 
slip head. He was anxious to get it 
stowed away before light broke, so that 
anybody looking down on Monks Cave 
from the hills above might see an inno- 
cent fisher hamlet arising cheerfully to face 
the honest toil of day. 

He did not fear any prying eye. Were 
not Frederick Dearborn and his stalwarts 
crouching among the Hayle sand dunes 
fifteen miles away? He laughed when he 
thought of Frederick Dearborn stalking 
through the empty sand hills. But light 
was waxing, and the slip head still covered 
with goods. The stowers idled, yawning, 
wearied by the labors of a busy night. 

Ortho hailed them, dropping into the 
colloquial; ‘“‘Come on, my busy bees, one 
more effort! Hasten thee! Dawn’s blink- 
ing yonder. Get this lot stowed, and 
there’ll be a drop of hot for one and all up 
to Kiddlywink.” 


E PASSED on, exhorting, urging, 
promising, and reached the Admiral 
Anson Inn. The last string of pack horses 
stood before it, loaded, ready to go. 
Ortho gave brief orders for them to 
start at once, and turned back toward the 
sea. The last string of horses had gone; 
the last boatloads would be in before long. 
In a few minutes his last run would be over, 
dwindling ingloriously out, and he would 
limp slowly up valley to the Owls’ House— 
home to bed. 
He yawned: ‘‘Heigho!” For twenty- 
four hours he had not had his boots off or 





one minute’s rest. Bed would not be so 
distasteful, after all—proper place for an 
oldman. ‘“Heigho!’’ Abruptly he halted, 
his head thrown back. 

What was that? 

A cavalry trumpet braying clear and 
shrill, waking brazen echoes from the hill- 
side. What the deuce? Who in Monks 
Cove had a cavalry trumpet, and why this 
outburst? As he puzzled he knew that no 
rustic lips could blow with such clarity; it 
was professional. 

His reason said, “‘Soldiers!’’ His con- 
ceit argued: ‘‘How can it be? They’re at 
Camborne, or else Hayle. Hang it! I’ve 
been tricking 
Bowes, haven’t I? 
Not Bowes me!” 

A babel of 
shouts arose in the 
direction of the 
Admiral Anson, 
and a terrified boy 
went scuttling by, 
shrieking: ‘‘The 
riders! The 
dragoons! And 
they’ve got my 
dad. Oh, they got 
my daddy!” 

Dragoons! So Bowes was cleverer than 
he after all. His last run was not to be 
uneventful; it was to end in crushing dis- 
aster. The final laugh would be with the 
derided collector. Ortho pulled his wits 
together, determined to mitigate that mer- 
riment as far as possible. 


HE luggers! If the Preventive riders 

had returned from Hayle, presumably 
the Snapper had also. Bowes was not the 
man to bolt the front door and leave the 
back open. Probably the cutter was at 
that moment anchoring between the head- 
lands. Even so, the luggers must be given 
their chance, the fire watcher on Black 
Carn signaled. He hurried to the slip 
head as fast as his lame leg would let him, 
to find a staunch girl stower atop of a 
barrel, brandishing a red lantern. 

“Good girl! Brave lass!” he cheered, 
then whirled on the dazed stowers, waving 
his arms at them like a man driving sheep. 
“Don’t stand there gawking! Scatter! 
Get to cliff! Go home; bar the door; 
jump into bed as you stand! Spring to it! 
I’ll cover you as long as I can. Hurry!” 

Up the alley toward the inn he hobbled, 
dragging his pistols free, cocking them. 

Of a sudden he was in the midst of it. A 
boy cornet dashed round the corner of a 
sail yard, sword in hand; from the op- 
posite side came a trooper and an excise- 
man. Ortho blazed to right and left. 
The trio broke back, the trooper cursing, 
wounded in the shoulder. 

The cornet gave tongue excitedly: 
“Here! An armed fellow here! Sergeant, 
cut round to the left and take him on the 
flank—to the left, behind that wall.” 

Then came Bowes’ high-pitched voice: 
“‘Penhale, for a certainty. Five pounds to 
the man who takes him alive.” 


RTHO backed round the corner of the 
shed. That would steady the rush, 
make ’em deploy. Wanted him alive, did 
they? Atremorranthroughhim. Blastit, 
he must not hang! Not Ortho Penhale the 
magnificent, the erstwhile knave of hearts! 
He fired a pistol round the corner to 
embarrass any frontal attack, and was off 
down the alleyway to the left. The alley 
was a cul-de-sac, terminated by a six-foot 
wall. The sergeant with the flanking 
party must pass on the other side of that 
wall, he knew. As he reached it he heard 
the jingle of a spur and someone whisper 
hoarsely, ‘‘Come on.” 

Stones lay at the foot of the wall, heavy 
round stones with iron hooks in them, 
used for pilchard crushing. Ortho picked 
up one of these and hove it over the wall 
on top of the whisperer, followed quickly 
by asecond. A yelp of pain and the clat- 
ter of retreating boots told him that his 
missiles had done good work. Off he went 
to the opposite flank. 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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The Simple Way 7o Better Health 


Freedom from clogged intestines, skin and stomach disorders 


—abounding vitality again—with the aid of one fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 
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Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 
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“T HAVE BEEN USING Fleischmann’s Yeast 


for about six months, and it has done wonders for And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
me. I was under treatment for indigestion but Ree, te 

nothing seemed able to relieve the pain. I started booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Almost immediately Dept. C-76, The Fleischmann Company, 7O! 
I had fewer attacks of indigestion. Now I am Washington Street, New York. 


enjoying good health. My skin is clear, and I feel 
rested when I wake in the morning.” 
Miiprep Harris, Springfield, Mass. 
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“T WAS ON THE VERGE of a nervous breakdown. My 
face was all broken out and my stomach was sensitive to most 
everything I ate. I gave Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. I ate 
yeast every day for two months and at the end of that time 
the breaking out on my face disappeared, and my nerves 
were much improved. What has helped one can help others.” 
Marte Gueason, Los Angeles, California 























“ FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST is worth its weight in gold 
to me, for it restored my health. I look ten years younger. 
| also gave Yeast to my little girl who was run down and 
did not enjoy her meals. She is now looking well and has a 
splendid appetite. My husband, since taking Yeast, is no 
!onger troubled with constipation or stomach disorders. We 
are all enjoying the best of health.” 
Mrs, CatHerineE Lancaster, Watervliet, N. Y. 






““MY LITTLE GIRL, while not actually sick, was not as robust 
as she should have been. She was tired and listless; her skin was 
sallow and rough. My physician recommended Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I followed his advice—in a short time I noticed a re- 
markable improvement. Her energy returned. Now—chubby, 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked—she is the very picture of health.” 
Mrs. F. G. Hacan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RIGHT 
“MY ENTIRE BODY, on account of chronic constipation, was 
completely ‘run-down.’ This brought about heartburn, dull 
eyes, a sallow skin blotched with eruptions. On the advice of a 
specialist I began to take Yeast cakes every day. Within five 
weeks my stomach was in normal working order. Today my body 








THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— is strong, vigorous, and healthful.” 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. R. W. He ser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, and one of its 1200 
rooms, in which Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases are used. 
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Palatial Hotels 
use Utica Sheets 


So many of the country’s magnificent 
hotels use Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 
—for the same reasons you should. 


First for their character—smooth, soft, 
white sheets and pillow cases that actu- 
ally add to the sleep-inviting comfort of 
finest springs, mattresses and pillows. 


And then for their economy. For hotels 
have found, by drastic tests as well as 
long experience, that constant use and 
repeated launderings do not impair the 
original firmness and softness of Utica 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Luxurious comfort p/us the utmost econ- 
omy—you may have in your own home. 


Get Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases at 
most white goods counters—at popular 
prices. Then learn the economy of their 
lasting quality. 


Send us 25 cents 
and get this useful 
and attractive set 
of three dainty 
doilies with em- 
broidered edges. 
Made of Utica 
sheeting, in one 
piece, ready for 
trimming. Sizes 
whentrimmed: 
Centerpiece, 79 
inches long; end 
pieces, 9 
inches in 
diameter. 








“Restful Sleep” is an illus- fe matt 


trated, helpful little book de- 
voted to the making of beds | 
and the care of bedding. We, 
will mail you a copy, free, [i 
on your request. x>* 





Feel 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 
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For ten minutes he was at it, hop- 
skipping up this alleyway and down that, 
climbing over walls and roofs, appearing 
where he was least expected, firing, reload- 
ing, thoroughly happy, playing a tricksy 
game of hide and seek. 

Monks Cove, cowering in bed with its 
boots on, heard the shouts of the troopers 
outside, the thud of their sabers on doors, 
heard their shouts, ‘‘ There he goes! There 
y’are!’’ Spurts of pistol fire leaped across 
the dark windowpanes; bullets wailed 
eerily. 

Standing astride Zion Kitto’s thatch, 
Ortho espied three excisemen creeping 
down the passage below, and flinging his 
weight against the loose stone chimney, 
sent half of it crushing on top of them. 
Zion Kitto, feverishly disrobing under the 
counterpane, thought the end of the world 
had come. 

Cornered in Seth Treswarna’s yard, 
Ortho seized Seth’s spare mizzenmast and, 
using it as a sweep, swept one dragoon 
backward into a brine tub, his companion 
into a pilchard well. By the time they had 
extricated themselves he was over the 
wall and gone. When Dearborn and the 
cornet crossed the little stone bridge 
Ortho was actually beneath their feet, 
crouched double in the conduit, the stream 
sluicing over him. 


R a merry ten minutes he, single- 
handed, kept the raiders diverted, hav- 
ing the advantage of semidarkness and an 
intimate knowledge of his ground. But light 
was broadening fast, and despite all delays 
the ring was closing. The slip head was still 
cluttered with goods, but the stowers had 
disappeared. Time he looked to himself. 
Ortho fired both his pistols to his front, 
saw advancing shadows dodge back among 
the houses, then hobbled swiftly westward 
for the cliffs, as a slinking fox to its earth. 
Too late! A couple of dragoons sprang in 
his path, heading him off. 

He limped toward the soldiers, waving ex- 
citedly in the direction of a pilchard press. 
“Here! This way! He’s in here—quick!”’ 

Audacity carried the day, audacity and 
silver lace. When this commanding person 
in silver lace sprang upon the troopers, 
issuing orders, they took him to be some 
superior sort of excise officer. He ordered 
them into the pilchard press, and they 
obeyed automatically. When, a second 
later, they heard the door slam on them 
they realized that it was no less a person 
than the notorious Penhale whom they 
had encountered. 

In the meanwhile the notorious Penhale 
was hobbling up the cliff toward Pedn 
Boar for dear life, stumbling, tumbling, 
scrambling along on hands and knees, 
wriggling from bracken patch to bracken 
patch and bowlder to bowlder. Under 
Chapel Rock he fell exhausted, his empty 
lungs gasping cruelly. He had escaped for 
the moment, but he had no illusions about 
his position. He was a marked man now. 
He had been caught red-handed in a penal 
offense and had, moreover, resisted the law 
officers by force of arms, wounding at least 
a couple and stunning as many more. 


ENCEFORWARD he would be hunted 

from hole to corner and pillar to post. 
Never again would he see the Owls’ House, 
Eli, Jennifer or Mary—or Mary! Never 
again would he ride his jaunty bay mare 
down Chapel Street, casting bold eyes at 
the ladies in the bow windows. Never 
again could he swagger into country tav- 
erns, lash the drink about and hear unc- 
tuous yokels whisper: ‘‘ That’s Penhale the 
privateersman, that is; him that took the 
great Dutch Indiaman, and was general in 
Barbary.”’ Even if he escaped he must go 
for the rest of his life under an assumed 
name, his flaming past a secret, himself a 
rr cut off from loved ones and native 
land. 

Reloading his pistols, he crawled on west- 
ward toward Pedn Boar. That disused 
mine adit where he had hidden MacBride— 
he must reach that somehow. Later he 
could get in touch with Eli and make 


plans for escaping abroad. Where? The 
United States, he thought. They spoke 
English there, were English stock. But 
what he would do for a living he did not 
know. He was over fifty, lame and 
broken. He had failed in everything—but 
one; failed in love, neglected his home, 
lost his ships, his crews and had now, 
finally, brought ruin on Monks Cove and 
dishonor on his family. 

For the first time in his career he laid 
the blame, not on that easy scapegoat, 
Fate, but on himself. He had lacked men- 
tal stamina, the power to endure the irk- 
some task. He had lacked perception, 
grasping always the glitter for the gold; 
but beyond everything he had been too 
clevex; the love of trickery, the contempt 
for more obvious fellow beings and the 
passion for outwitting them had been his 
undoing. In the bitter hour of defeat he 
realized that in the great things of life he 
had outwitted nobody but that poor dupe, 
himself. 


HE CRAWLED painfully on, iron in his 
soul, agony in his leg. The Cove was 
empty, he noticed; the luggers at least had 
got clear. What acrash! That last pack 
train was captured, of course, and prob- 
ably all the loaders in front of the Anson, 
a dozen at least. There would be further 
arrests made when Bowes searched the 
cottages. What a collapse! He would go 
down to posterity as organizer of the 
greatest disaster the coast had seen. 

Reaching the top of Pedn Boar, he 
propped himself against a rock and looked 
back to see if there were any pursuers in 
view. There were none. Bowes was busy 
in the cottages, doubtless, thinking to take 
him at his leisure. 

“Hist, Cap’n—Cap’n Ortho.” 

Ortho spun about and saw Benbow 
Baragwanath’s rusty head upthrust be- 
tween tossing foxglove spires. Ortho 
dropped his pistol. “‘Oh, it’s you. So you 
got away.” 

“Es, I was standin’ back o’ the Kiddly- 
wink when the trumpet blawed, and 
cleared ovver the wall with Rodney and 
young Peter Treswarna, here. They 
helped me up the hill.” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘Slip ovver to Reub Nicholas’ place for 
to fix an alibi, soon as I’ve got my breath. 
I'll go back later. They didn’t see me, and 
they won’t find nawthin’ in the Anson. 
But what about you, sir? It’s you they’re 
after.” 

“T’m going into hiding. My brother’s 
in Truro, but’ll be back tomorrow. Get 
word to him, will you? Just say ‘The Old 
Man’ to him; he’ll understand.” 


‘a send word sure ’nough,”’ said Ben- 
bow. ‘‘Odd rot, but it’s a bad business, 
eh? They must ha’ taken the whole passel 
o’ they fellows outside the Wink, an’ it’s 
my opinion they took the other pack 
trains as well—further out. He’s a smart 
one, that Bowes.” 

“He is and he ain’t,”’ said Ortho. ‘‘He 
caught us napping ashore, I admit; but 
the luggers got away. He’d forgotten 
them.” 

Ben shook his head. ‘‘Not he. Go look 
what the Carracks have caught.”’ 

Ortho shambled to the cliff edge and 
looked over. He saw great, sweeping, 
westerly rollers exploding on the Twelve 
Apostles in spouts and hillocks of raving 
surf, stripes of foam writhing to leeward 
like a tangle of immense serpents, and 
amidst this boiling turmoil a vessel jammed 
fast on the inner reef. She was down 
by the head; bowsprit was gone and top- 
mast; nothing remained but the lower 
mast, in the shrouds of which men still 
clung. Seas swept the doomed craft from 
stern to stem in quick succession, envelop- 
ing her, crosstrees high in clouds of flying 
spray. 

Ortho whirled about, white in the face. 
“My God! The king’s cutter! He’ll— 
they’ll be drowned—drowned!” 

Benbow nodded. “Like rats. Tried to 
run the passage, seemingly. Well, they’re 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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His Bottle 


Holds Nothing but Health 


PET MILK comes to the nursery free from 
any germ that can impair health. 


More easily digested, Pet Milk avoids the 
disturbances that so often come from 
ordinary cow’s milk. 


2 Because every drop is uniformly rich in all 
the food elements of milk, Pet Milk needs 
only accurate dilution to assure the uniform, 
regular nourishment that promotes healthy 
growth and development. 


The whole day’s feedings can be prepared at 
once. They keep fresh and sweet through the 
day even without the use of ice. 


For infants deprived of mother’s milk, Pet 
Milk is safe, wholesome food. It is sterilized 
in sealed containers—always germ-free. 
When you use Pet Milk for your baby you 
know that his bottle holds nothing but health. 





Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk preserved with 
sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added tothe pure milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY, (Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Dainty. relreshing 
Summer Dishes 





Asparagus 
Gocktail 






Send for this 
free Book 


(Make them better—and more easily—with 
this economical, ready-to-serve delicacy 


How often must you match your wits against the “appetite 
blues” of hot-weather meals? How often do you long for some- 
thing sure to please and easy to serve? 

Those are the times when California Canned Asparagus can 
give you a real menu boost. For asparagus will tempt any appe- 
tite—no matter what the weather. Its very appearance on the 


There are more ways of pleasing the palate with 
asparagus than you may imagine. Some — — 3 
larl oO ve y booklet, 
tepatgue for Belicacy Snd Variety." Write for fret table is enough to make anybody hungry. 
L—— Sree Cool—refreshing—delicate and tender as butter—the first 


Street, San Francisco. 


taste quickens the drowsiest palate. 

But —best of all—for you who must prepare the meal—this 
wonderful delicacy is always ready to serve—just as it comes 
from the can. Or it takes scarcely a minute to make up a dis- 
tinctive salad or an unusual vegetable dish. 


PS RIO STE St Furthermore, its economy will surprise you. Unlike fresh as 
paragus, there is no waste at all; and canned asparagus is within 


of ways to suit its wide range of uses. Either Tips or 
long Spears—graded according to thickness—ready 


<i for any number of distinctive, appetizing dishes. the reach of the most modest purse 


So right at this time of the year, beat the hot-weather languor 
C ALIFORNI A with this refreshing delicacy. You'll appreciate its summer-time 


convenience; and there'll be no listless appetites— when you 
The bv, 





























serve asparagus. 
ne oe 3 side if cans. 115 
: CMost Popular Salad and_. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
TIPS in small square and Vegetable Delicacy 


Dept. 101, 451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 


in tall square cans. 
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gone. She’ll smash like an egg when the 
tide turns.” 

Ortho turned upon him. “Hie! Give 
me your crutch.” 

‘“What for?”’ 

“I’m going to Monks Cove to get help. 
Quick!” 

“‘Goin’ back to Cove? Are ’e stark 
mad? If you go back to Monks Cove all 
you'll get is the gallows. My soul! Are’e 
clean off your head? You'll get no crutch 
of me.” 

“*Then I’ll go on my knees.” 

Benbow burst through the foxgloves 
and grabbed him roughly by the coat. 
“Not while I live. Head ’en off, Roddy! 
You, Peter! Listen tome! How the blazes 
can you help them? No boat could get 
near those rocks, even if we could launch 
one, as you well know; and the luggers are 
gone, halfway to the Lizard by now.” 

“‘But he—they must be saved, I tell 
you.” 

“‘Tf you can tell me how, I’m with you, 
Preventive or no Preventive. But what’s 
the use? Nobody can help them now.” 

“Let go of my coat!”’ 

“T’ll let go, but if you take one step 
east’ard I’ll trip ’e with my crutch.” 


RTHO hobbled to the edge and looked 

over. It was as Benbow said: no boat 
could approach the rocks; the luggers 
had gone. If the men jumped overboard 
they would be beaten to pieces on the 
ledges. 

““Come here,” he called. 

The gunner obeyed. ‘‘ Well?” 

“‘If a rope were rigged from that shelf to 
masthead we could sling em ashore clear 
of the surf.” 

Benbow spat. ‘‘Sure we could. And 
who’s going to fly across with the rope?”’ 

‘Float one end across tied to a barrel.” 

‘A bar’l won’t swim across the current, 
will it? It’d be sucked through that chan- 
nel like a cork through a drain. What’s the 
use standing here, talking nonsense? I tell 
you there aren’t no way.” 

“*A bar’l won’t swim across the current.” 
The sentence hitched in Ortho’s brain, set 
him feverishly thinking. ‘‘Swim across 
the current.”” The channel was not above 
a hundred yards wide, no distance at 
all. ..... “Swamocross.* = «..” 

“Ben,” he said slowly, ‘“‘if a man sup- 
ported by a couple of those little float bar- 
rels—or better still, net corks—were to 
jump off that ledge down there and swim 
for dear life, do you think he could carry a 
line over?” 

The gunner shook his head. ‘No. 
Cross the channel he might, a strong 
swimmer; but once those rollers caught 
him against the rocks, they’d bang him to 
jelly.” 

“Yes—but his body?”’ 

Benbow selected a bit of grass with care 
and chewed it. ‘‘Oh, they’d toss his body 
aboard all right.” 

‘‘How long before the tide turns?”’ 

“’Bout an hour.” 

Ortho rose. ‘‘ Roddy, run like sin down 
to the Cove and fetch all the men and 
tackle you can find. You know what I 
want—a stout line, a light messenger, 
plenty of corks and a big sheave block. 
Hurry!” 

Benbow looked up, puzzled. ‘‘ Hold on. 
¥ hat’s the caper? What are you going to 

0? ” 

“Swim a line over—or try to.” 

“You are?” 

*T am:”* 

“You mean it?” 

i do.”’ 

“You'll never come back.” 

“What matter?” 

Benbow stood up, cursing emotionally. 
“By the Lord! You'll go fling yourself 
into that welter down there and get 
knocked to pieces on the chance that 
what’s left of vou will be thrown 
aboard? You will? 

““T used to be proud to serve under 
you, sir. Of late I’ve had my doubts; 
but now—by the Almighty, your hand, 
sir—my old cap’n.” 


“Oh, tush!” said Ortho. ‘‘I was done 


for anyhow—may as well finish kicking.’” 


They clasped hands, stood smiling at 
each other, tried companions of adven- 
ture on the threshold of the last; Ortho’s 
black eyes sparkling with the old reckless 
brilliance, Benbow’s brown eyes glowing 
with reborn faith, wet with tears. 

“T’ve made a dashed mess of most 
things, Ben,” said Ortho, “‘but now I be- 
lieve I see a clean way out.” 

“T’ve heard the Spaniards tell as how 
King Richard of England won his right to 
heaven by one great leap,” the gunner 
replied; “‘but, by the holy, he made no 
better leap ’n you.” He broke away, 
blinking. ‘“‘Roddy, blast you, you got 
your orders. Run, youscum! Fetch ’em 
up—every man jack.” 

His brother hesitated. ‘‘ Yes, but how 
can I? Ain’t Bowes got ’em all?” 

Ben roared at him: ‘Tell him his crew 
is drownin’ on the Carracks, and Cap’n 
Penhale is up here waitin’ to get ’em off. 
Tell him every seaman and rope is wanted, 
and watch how quick he sets ’em free. If 
Monks Cove saves that cutter’s people 
Bowes’ll wipe the slate, or I’m much mis- 
took. Now, gallop, you anointed whelp!”’ 

Ortho turned to the second lad. ‘‘Run 
up to Roswarva, and ask Mrs. Penhale to 
come at once—Mrs. Penhale alone.”’ 


Benbow lashed a mat of net floats to 
Ortho’s chest, another to his shoulders, 
and made the light line fast. ‘‘By coming 
up here so far to wind’ard, you can allow 
two foot of drift to every foot of headway 
and still make it.’”’ He turned to the group 
of fishermen behind him. ‘‘Got that main 
line spliced?” 

““Aye.”’ 

Bowes stepped onto the shelf. He was 
bleeding from a cut above the eye; his 
nice linen was smirched, his coat torn;. he 
blinked shortsightedly, having lost his 
spectacles. “‘Mr. Penhale,” he said, “‘an 
hour ago I thought I had humbled you; 
now it is I whoam humbled. I will do my 
utmost for your people. I cannot acquit 
them offhand; but I will do the next 
best thing’’—his mouth twitched whim- 
sically—‘“‘I will send them before a Cor- 
nish jury.” 


RTHO grinned and, on impulse, thrust 
his handout. ‘“‘Thank you. Nowthat 


the game is played, shall we part friends? 


Will you shake?”’ 

“‘Sir,” said Bowes with feeling, ‘‘I am 
honored.” 

“‘Allready,’’ Benbow whispered hoarsely. 

Ortho, stripped to his shirt and trousers, 
moved to the edge—a twenty-foot drop. 
He must wait till a big breaker came in, 
and go off in the backwash. He looked 
back and upward. All Monks Cove was 
on the cliff above—men, women and chil- 
dren, tense, silent, overawed. Here and 
there were dots of scarlet and blue, dra- 
goons and Preventive men. A glow of 
satisfaction warmed his breast. In the 


chill face of death his unconquerable con- 
ceit returned as a blessing, to sustain him. 
He had a good audience and was in the 
center of the stage again, with a star part. 

Down there in the sweeping seas he 
would not limp or falter. The soldiers 
would noise his deed over their beer pots 






in the taverns that night and for many 
nights tocome. Penzance would ring with 
him. Sixty years hence when those chil- 
dren were old, they would still be telling 
tales of his last swim—bless their curly 
heads! Ballad mongers would hymn his 
praise. He would not rank second to 
Nicholas Buzza; he would have a niche all 
to himself. All was well! 

The westerly gale had sprung to his 
rescue, saving him from dishonor and the 
terrors of old age, the good west wind that 
had run like a motif through his life. He 
had come in on the wind and would go out 
on it, out and out, away, away. 

Cloud shadows fleeting purple winged 
over meadows of broken jade and emerald; 
deep-sea breakers roaring home, spray 
maned, foam marbled. Eastward, over 
the Lizard, the brave sun upleaping. The 
clouds were ships, bright wraiths of clip- 
pers fleeting under kites and stunsails. 
The breakers were ghostly squadrons 
thundering at the charge, the flying foam 
but the spatter of bits, the blown spray 
but the glimmer of white burnooses, the 
toss of silver manes. The boom of the surf 
was the deep roll of drums; the wind blew 
with the sound of trumpets, piercing, exul- 
tant. The phantom clippers dipped their 
gilded beaks, most stately; the ghostly 
soldiers tossed their lances. ‘‘Come on, 
old comrade,” they cried. ‘‘Fear not. 
Death is but a pang, and life immortal. 
Ride on with us, ride on forever.” 

A roller surged over the rock ledges, up 
and up, wrapping white foam arms about 
Ortho’s knees. Spume flakes spattered 
his bared chest and flecked his black bull 
curls. He flung both hands toward the 
rising sun as in greeting—and plunged. 


XXI 


LI PENHALE, sitting black-clad and 

impassive in Teresa’s great oak chair; 
Mary facing him across the table, holding 
herself very straight; Jennifer beside her, 
tragic eyed, her soft mouth quivering un- 
controlled; at Eli’s left hand Nicola, smil- 
ing with empty sweetness upon everybody, 
still lovely, still fragrant as on the evening 
when Ortho first met her standing in the 
mire of Kenneggy Downs. 

Near the door were Naomi and Thomas 
Davy and other Penhale retainers in their 
best clothes, stiff as waxworks. In the 
background was Benbow Baragwanath, 
tarred hat in hand, pigtail freshly greased, 
bringing to that inland place an exotic 
flavor of the sea. Trebilcock, the attor- 
ney—young Trebilcock now—was fum- 
bling with his cravat; the brass-faced clock 
was ticktacking as it had done through- 
out their grandparents’ lives and would 
through their children’s after them; eve- 
ning light was piercing the shadows of the 
Owls’ House with a shaft of moted gold. 

Trebilcock stopped fingering his choker 
and coughed. “‘‘To my sometime gunner, 
Benbow Baragwanath, of Monks Cove,’”’ 
he read, ‘‘the flag of the French letter of 
marque Diable a Quartre and the sword of 
her captain, which ship we took off the 
Birling Isles on the twenty-third of Octo- 
ber, 1799, and was the smartest action we 
fought—being out-gunned and manned— 
though we got little by it. 

“*To Mr. Montague Teage, of Car- 
hilly, my bay mare Ruby. He never liked 
me, but he is a pretty shape on a horse 
and will do her justice. 

““To my natural son, Anthony Trevas- 
kis, lieutenant of His Majesty’s Navy, all 
my moneys, investments and ventures, 
together with my property of Bosula in 
the parish of Gwithian, Cornwall, with all 
buildings, furniture and stock appertaining 
thereto, on the condition that he keep my 
wife, Nicola Penhale, in comfort—includ- 
ing two new fashionable dresses yearly — 
for the term of her life, and in the great 
hopes that he may some day forgive the 
past and take the name which is rightly his. 

““*To my brother, Eli Penhale, of Ros- 
warva, and Mary, his wife—who have en- 
dured much of me—my dear love ——’”’ 


Trevaskis walked out of the kitchen and 
up to the western hill path. He wanted 
air, to be alone, to think. 





















FOR ALL 


our motor picnics, 


Mom makes the grand- 
est “eats”, 


She says with good 
Blue Ribbon, 


It’s easy to fix treats. 


ITH a jar of Blue 
Ribbonin the ice-box, 
you are always prepared to 
make tempting salads or 
sandwiches for the unex- 


pected picnic or party. 


Do you want some new 
suggestions for tasty dishes? 
Let us send you our Com- 
bination Recipe Book and 
Cooking Clock. Address 
Richard Hellmann, Inc., 
Dept. A, Long Island City, 
New York. 


Be sure you say “Blue Ribbon” 
to your dealer when you ask for 
mayonnaise. 
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Tue Director or THE N. Y. Post Grapuate HospitTar 
Babies’ CLInIc Says: 

“Prickly heat is due to too much clothing or rough things 
coming next to the skin. ... Dress the baby as coolly as possible 
and put sodium bicarbonate into the bath, a tablespoonful to 
the gallon of water. Powder the body thoroughly many times 
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to keep baby’s skin 
in good condition 
during the hot weather 








“Many babies are 
kept too warm, par- 


What 


powder ticularly in Sum- 
mer,” said the emi- 

to nent baby author- 
choose ity, Dr. L. Emmett 





Holt. “The cloth- 





ing and covering 
should never be so thick as to keep 
the baby in a perspiration.” 


Chafing and prickly heat make fret- 
ful babies, and to these skin affections 
babies are especially liable in hot 
weather. 


To save the baby from the misery 
they cause, dress him lightly, bathe 
him more than once a day and use 
toilet powder more freely than ever. 


The skin of the young baby is very 
delicate and it is of prime importance 
that the baby powder which touches 
him so intimately and lodges in the 
tender folds of his skin should be ab- 
solutely pure, fine, absorbent, that its 
action should be such as to neutralize 
the irritating acids of perspiration and 
urine. 

Because it has these qualities in such 
pre-eminent degree, more mothers 
choose Johnson’s than any other pow- 
der. 


They dust it on after baby’s bath to 


absorb any excess moisture that may 
lurk in the folds of his skin. Every 
time his diapers are changed they give 
him its soothing shower. Where saliva 
has chapped his chubby face they ap- 
ply it. And in hot weather they smooth 
its cooling fragrance over his whole body. 


This pure 





soothing powder 
It must is made by phy- 

be sicians’ formula. 
Doctors them- 
selves requested 
that the labora- 


antiseptic, 
safe 








tories which al- 





ready made hun- 
dreds of antiseptic articles for them 
prepare this special powder. 


The doctors knew that the huge 
laboratories where surgically clean ar- 
ticles were made would give them a 
baby powder which would be absolute- 
ly safe, pure, guarded from every source 
of contamination. 


Go those mothers who do not already 
know the goodness and purity of this 
beneficent powder, Fohnson & Fohnson 
are now offering a free sample of it 
together with their helpful little book, 
“The Summer Care of Babies.” Fust 
send them your name and address on the 
coupon below. 
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SEND ONLY YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 











for a sample, sent free, of Fohnson’s Baby Powder, made in their famous 
laboratories, also their concise little book on the care of baby skin, ‘‘ The 
Summer Care of Babies.” 


Gofrron+Guhoen, Dept. A-11, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Your druggist is more than a merchant 











Ortho Penhale was his father! Other 
boys had had warm homes to go to in the 
holidays; fathers who wrote long letters, 
inclosing money orders, to forlorn mid- 
shipmates on foreign service for the first 
time; mothers, sisters, aunts, who sent 
comforts and much love. Young Trevas- 
kis had had none of 
these things; life had 
been a stern busi- 
ness from the first. 
This had bred in him 
a spirit of laudable Y 
but bitter independ- 
ence. B 

Now the very man he most detested had 
first saved his life, then left him all his 
property. Trevaskis grew red with rage. 
An infernal piece of trickery! Getting him 
into his debt, and then presuming on it. 
Trying to buy his clean independence with 
tainted money, that was the idea. No, by 
heaven! A thousand times no! 

Penhale had jumped into the water as 
much to save himself as the cutter’s crew. 
It was that or the gallows. His courage 
had been that of despair; nevertheless he 
had put a fine polish on it. Trevaskis 
could see the indomitable head struggling 
across the tide rip, now lost in a trough, 
now emerging on a wave crest, choked, 
spray lashed, but unfaltering, see it gath- 
ered into the sweep of the breakers and 
come home with them, swimming boldly, 
gayly almost, to its doom. 

Brave? Ah, yes, gallant beyond words— 
that little head pitting itself against the 
huge, maddened forces of wind and sea. 
The fellow—his father—had spirit. He 
would pay homage to his courage always 
and everywhere; but further he could 
not go. 


E LOOKED out over the Keigwin Val- 

ley. Below him the Bosula woods 
were in full leaf; smoke from the Owls’ 
House was rising thin and straight through 
enfolding oaks; in the distance were the 
high moors, rolling blue and misty against 
the sky. A good place, a dear land—it 
tore his heart to leave it, yet go he must. 
He would be court-martialed for the loss 
of the Snapper, reprimanded and returned 
to the Fleet. His arm stump had healed, 
and it was wartime; there was no longer 
excuse to be idling alongshore. He must 
go again, forsake this green and pleasant 
country for the barren sea. 

“To my natural son, Anthony Trevas- 
kis . . . my property of Bosula in the 
parish of Gwithian. . . .”. One word, and 
it could all be his—this singing valley 
snuggling remote and secret in the bosom 
of the hills; all his, these fat fields, flower- 
ing bogs and bird-haunted coppices; his 
the ugly old house, the friendly old house. 

The evening peace soaked into him like 
a subtle narcotic. He grew quieter, sat 
down on a stone gap and stared dreamily 
over the valley. A wheat field, yellow with 
charlock, caught his eye. Scandalous, let- 
ting the land get as dirty as that! The 
trash was creeping in, too, bracken in- 
vading the meadows, blackthorns over- 
running the hedges. The woods wanted 
attention as well; the old trees were left till 
they rotted and fell, the young trees grew 
crooked for want of light and air. Look at 
that gate yonder—an old bed end propped 
across the opening with two stones and a 
broken fork haft, the gaps filled in with 
gorse bushes. Wicked! 


MS bi place is going to rack and ruin 
for want of a little care,”’ said a voice 
beside him. ‘‘ You’ve come just in time.” 

Trevaskis turned and saw Mary Pen- 
hale. She must have stopped on her way 
home to Roswarva. He rose, embar- 
rassed. ‘“‘Oh, it’s you! How do you 
mean—‘ You’ve come just in time’?” 

**To save Bosula.” 

*‘Supposing I were to tell you that I 
would not accept it?”’ 

Mary shrugged her straight shoulders. 
“IT should not be surprised, and I should 
not despair.” 

‘““Why would you not be surprised?” 
Lo aca asked, somewhat surprised him- 
self. 





“Because you are a proud man and 
hated Ortho, and it is very difficult to ac- 
cept favors from an enemy.” 

“It is not altogether a question of pride.” 
He hesitated. ‘‘To put it plainly, Ortho 
Penhale—er—my father—was slaver, pri- 
vateersman and smuggler. I maintain that 
privateersmen are 
little better than 
legalized pirates. I 
do not care a fig for 
the law as law or 
who breaks it, but 
swamping the coun- 
try with cheap liquor 
and making drunkards wholesale to line 
one’s own pockets strike me as a dirty 
game. As for the Guinea traffic, I have 
seen something of it at both ends, and 
there is nothing more detestable on the 
face of the earth. That is my opinion.” 

“And mine,” said Mary quietly. 


“TT IS?” He looked straight into her 

steady brown eyes. “Tell me, then, 
would you have me accept money or 
property gained in the very three trades 
we most abhor and denounce? It would 
be shameless, wouldn’t it?”’ 

“Tt would—if there were any money.” 

“What! But the will said: ‘All my 
moneys, investments, ventures ——’”’ 

Mary laid a hand on his arm. “My 
dear, that will is years old. Ortho always 
thought he was going to be immensely 
rich; but it never happened. There isn’t a 
penny. He returned from the East Indies 
with fourpence in his pocket, from the 
West with six shillings and another wound. 
He made a little profit slaving at first, but 
his agents defrauded him and failed. Then 
you appeared.” 

se I ! ” 

“Yes, you. He bought you from your 
stepfather, Trevaskis; paid for your school- 
ing and your upkeep; paid your first cap- 
tain to take you into the navy; paid you 
an allowance till you stopped it. Further- 
more, he bought Trevaskis out of Joppa, 
and paid the whole family to emigrate to 
America.” 

“Why did he do that?” 


“CO THAT they should not bean embar- 

rassment to you if you returned here. 
You were the only son he had, the last 
Penhale. It cost him the profits of three 
voyages to get rid of those Trevaskis peo- 
ple. He actually denied himself to scrape 
money together. Nicola got her silk 
dresses as usual; but for himself he almost 
went shabby; no fine new coats or silver 
lace for two years. The privateering, too— 
that went wrong. Plentiful booty at first, 
but it dribbled away. If he met the widow 
of one of his men he emptied his pockets in- 
to her apron—especially if she were pretty. 
As you can imagine, the country imme- 
diately swarmed with attractive widows. 
Smuggling also; expenses cropped up 
everywhere—bribes, hush money, and so 
on—he couldn’t keep anything.” 

“So there’s nothing left?” 

Mary swept her hand over the valley. 
“Nothing but this, a big farm going to 
pieces by neglect. Nothing but hard work. 
No golden heritage, my son.” 

“Your husband?” 

“Eli has his hands full with Roswarva, 
and he is not growing younger. It is you— 
or an end to the Penhales of Bosula.”’ 

Trevaskis sat up. 

*‘An end to the Penhales of Bosula!”’ 
His heart fluttered queerly. ‘‘How long 
have they been here?”’ he asked. 

“‘Over three hundred years.” 

Three hundred years holding on to this 
one precious bit of soil! Landings by 
Algerine and Spanish corsairs; the great 
Cornish plague of 1578; the Civil War, 
with the Royal Duchy holding out for the 
King to the last, subsequently ravaged by 
vengeful Parliamentary horse. Wars, pes- 
tilence, drought, flood and fire, and the 
Penhales clinging on throughout. Three 
hundred years! A tenacious breed! Again 
he felt that queer flutter of the heart. 
“Well, I am one of them, I suppose.” 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Now let Lux save your hands 
i the laundry just as it does 
‘when you wash out a bit of finery 
when you wash dishes. 
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“Tl was amazed to count their cost!’ writes one 
woman. “Your estimate of $100 is entirely too con- 
servative. I found my washing for this week worth 
$276. Now I have the same respect for the contents 
of my laundry basket that I have for my precious 
silk underthings!”’ 


b de would not dream of trusting your sheer silk 
stockings, your filmy underthings to ordinary 
harsh soaps. 


Yet stop a minute and think. The silk things you 
wash each week actually cost you less than the clothes 
in one weekly wash! None of the pieces that go 
into your regular wash are extravagant purchases 
either—all everyday things moderately priced. 


Just one week’s necessities for cleanliness in an 
average family are worth more than $100! 


Your husband’s shirts cost at least $2.00 apiece, 
his pajamas $3.00, underwear $2.00, every pillow 
slip and bath towel about $1.00, table-cloths, 
sheets, your own and the children’s dresses, each 
much more. Take five minutes and complete the 


Enough Lux in the big package for two average washings 






list yourself next wash day. You will be amazed 
as the total mounts to well over $100! 


For only 4c more than you are spending now for 
ordinary laundry soap you can use Lux—protect 
all your clothes and household linens from the old- 
fashioned wash-day strain that wears them out 
more surely than the use you give them—save dol- 
lars in wear and tear! 


When you see the beautiful sparkle and finish of . 
your Lux wash—and best of all—when you dis- 
cover how much longer service everything gives, 
you will be convinced that the 4c extra are the best 
4c you ever spent! 


: 7 7 


How much pleasanter the creamy, bubbling Lux 
suds are to wash in, too! So rich, every bit of dirt 
comes tumbling out; so pure, so mild, your hands 
are smooth and white when wash day is done. Lux 
is such a relief to your hands after the old harsh 
soaps that burn and sting so painfully. Lux is as 
easy on your hands as the finest toilet soap. 


Use Lux next wash day for the whole week’s 
wash. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 















































Eat to keep 


Here are refreshing, cooling 
confections to fortify your family 
against heat and fatigue 


¢ HEN appetites grow fickle and your family 

shun anything that is not cold, you can give 
them light, appetizing food and still keep up the fuel 
value of your menus. Without sacrificing daintiness, 
you can give them nourishing, satisfying food that 
neither taxes the digestive system nor overheats the 
body. 

The delicious dishes shown on this page should have 
an important place in your summer menus, for they 
afford a maximum amount of nourishment with a 
minimum amount of heavy food. They are made with 
tapioca, which is one of the most delicate and easily 
digested of the carbohydrates—a perfect fuel food. 

A tapioca dessert furnishes enough energy for a 
whole meal. Combined with heaithful milk and eggs 
and luscious fruits, tapioca makes an endless variety 
of delicious, refreshing dishes that tempt the most 
finicky taste and afford perfectly balanced nourish- 
ment for the whole family. 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA COCONUT CREAM. This delicious con 
tection is one of the most popular tapioca dishes ever devised 
Cook 15 minutes in double boiler 1 qt. hot milk, 2 heaping tbsp 
Minute Tapioca, 14 cup sugar, 3 tbsp. shredded coconut and pincl 
salt. Add the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs and remove from fire 
add 1 tsp. van‘lla. Cover with a meringue of whites of eggs, beate: 
to a stiff froth and slightly sweetened, sprinkle with coconut an 
brown in a quick oven. The meringue may be folded into th: 
pudding instead of put on top, if desired. 








MINUTE 
ICE CREAM 


Put 3 cups milk in a saucepan 
and add 3 tbsp. Minute Tap- 
ioca, 3% cup sugar and 1 %¢ tsp. 
salt. Bring to the boiling point. 
Set over boiling. water and cook 
15 minutes orntil tapioca is 
transparent. Add 3 teaspoons 
vanilla and fold in % pint 
wii.ped ¢ream. Turn into a 
freezer. “Freeze, using 8 parts 
ice to 1 part salt. Serve gar- 
nished with blanched almonds 
and fresh or preserved cherries. 









































CHERRY 
MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Drain the juice from 2 cups 
freshly cooked or canned cher- 
ries and add hot water to make 
1 qt. Cook this liquid 15 min- 
utes in double boiler with 14 cup 
Minute Tapioca, 14 cup sugar, 
pinch salt. Add cherries, which 
have been sweetened to taste, 
and remove from fire. Pour into 
sherbet glasses and serve with a 
sauce of cut-up marshmallows 
and cherries, garnished with 
whipped cream. 




















PEACH 











MINUTE TAPIOCA 


This luscious dessert is entic- 
ing enough to make you forget 
the heat, substantial enough 
to furnish energy for a whole 
afternoon’s recreation. Linea 
bowl with fresh peaches, 
halved or sliced, and sprinkle 
with sugar. Cook 15 minutes 
in double boiler, stirring fre- 
quently, 1 qt. hot milk, 4 cup 
Minute Tapioca, 14 cup sugar, 
pinch salt and 1 tbsp. butter. 
Remove from fire, add 1 tsp. 
vanilla and pour over fruit. 
Garnish with whipped cream 
and a few peaches. Water 
may be used in place of milk 
and any available fruit juices 
can go to make up the liquid. 
Canned peaches may be used. 

















For the children 


Grown-ups can play all sorts of tricks with 
meals in summer, but the children’s diet must 
not be neglected. Tapioca dishes find a ready 
welcome and make a perfect food for the 
youngsters. They may eat practically any 


MINUTE 
BLACKBERRY PIE 


Your juices will not run 
over, your crusts will not 
become soggy, if you use Min- 
ute Tapioca as a thickener for 
fruit and berry pies. It adds 
nutrition, improves the fla- 
vors, and positively will not 
lump. Line a pan with your 
favorite pie-crust. Fill with 
blackberries or blueberries, 
sprinkle with sugar, pinch salt, 
and 1 tbsp. Minute Tapioca. 
Add top crust and bake in 
moderate oven 45 to 50 min. 


*LQuines 
NO SOamine 





tapioca dish prepared 
for grown-ups, for tap- 
ioca is one of the few 
desserts doctors rec- 
ommend for children. 


ure TaMOCACO } 





minutes. Special processes at 
the factory make possible 
these advantages. (3) It is 
made in a sunshine-flooded 
American factory with all the 
care you use in preparing 
foods in your own kitchen. 
Minute Tapioca Company, 
Orange, Mass. Makers of 
Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine, and Star Brand 
Pearl Tapioca. 


FREE: A cook book of delicious 
summer dishes and a usable 
sample package 


END for your copy of the 

Minute Tapioca cook book, 
which contains 3o recipes for 
delicious desserts, soups and en- 
trees. It includes suggestions for 
planning meals and one section 
discusses the proper diet {or 
children. In addition we will send 
a sample package of Minute 
Tapioca. 
» 





Minute Tapioca Co., 17 Tyler St., Orange, Mass. 


One important 
suggestion 


For best results, be 
sure to get Minute 
Tapioca, which is su- 


(Please print plainly) 


Please send me free of charge a copy of the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book, “ Adding Variety to the Menu,” and 
a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 


“You are a Penhale to your bone 
marrow. I knew it the moment I saw 
you. 

“‘Was that the first you knew of it?”’ 

“Yes and no. I had heard gossip, of 
course; but I was a girl at the time and 
forgot quickly. When you first came into 
the kitchen with Jennifer I thought how 
like Eli you were. Then you spoke with 
Ortho’s voice, and things fitted together — 
words said by Bohenna when he was dy- 
ing, the name, Trevaskis, the old gossip— 
and I knew that John Penhale had re- 
turned in his grandson.” 

“Did Ortho know I was here?”’ 

“Not until I got word to him. Then he 
did his best to leave the free traders, but 
he could not; too much was involved; but 
he made it clear that it was to be his last 
run.” 

““How do you know all this?” 

‘He told me the whole story that last 
morning on the cliffs while waiting for the 
men and ropes. ‘I 
have failed in every- 


her duty with head erect again and shoul- 
ders squared. 


Far hills misted with pale golden radi- 
ance; high in the west the horned moon— 
Diana the huntress, with slim bow drawn. 
Down by the Owls’ House a cow mooed, a 
bucket clanked, somebody passed singing 
across the yard. Ortho’s red mare came 
cropping slowly up the field, fetlock-deep 
in buttercups. A woodpecker tapped 
among the trees. 

Trevaskis sat still as the gray rocks 
about him, but his heart was trembling. 
Hanging in. chains—how close they had 
been to it! Mary to her nightmare haunt- 
ings, he hounding his father down, unwit- 
ting, himself driven. By a hairbreadth, 
no more, had they escaped, not only the 
living, but the dead. 


EAD! Washedead? The broken body, 
released from its rope, had been swept 
overboard, and they had not recovered it. 
The sea had taken the sea rover to its 
keeping. Trevaskis 








thing but one,’ he 
said; ‘been a curse 
and a deceiver all my 
time; but by some 
queer trick of fate I, 
a rogue, have brought 
one fine thing into the 
world, an honest man. 
Now even that is 
threatened. I am go- 
ing to try and pull 
that one last thing out 











pictured him, super- 
naturally alive, swim- 
ming joyously on and 
on through depths of 
still green crystal, by 
fantastic rock castles 
and coral grottoes, 
where great weed ban- 
ners streamed, bronze 
and purple—swim- 
ming on and on for- 
ever. 

Other wraiths 











of the mess, but 
whether I am success- 
ful or not I shall never know. If I get that 
boy ashore, ask him to be merciful. Not 
with me, who deserve no mercy, but with 
the old place, Bosula.’”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Trevaskis said gently: ‘“‘So he swam off, 
knowing he would not get back?” 


“N7ES. He knew he would never pass 

those rocks alive, but hoped the 
breakers would wash his body on, the body 
with the rope attached. ‘It’ll get there,’ 
hesaid. ‘It has never failed yet. It is the 
best part of me.’ I was so glad.” 

“Gilad?” 

“That he should finish with honor. All 
my married life I’ve been in dread of how 
Ortho would end. I used to dream—oh, 
horrible dreams; see him hanging in 
chains, his head lolling, and everyb-body 
l-laughing ——”’ 

Her voice shook, her throat worked des- 
perately. 

Trevaskis stared, amazed. Mary Pen- 
hale, the resolute and serene, was breaking 
down. The erect and omnipotent Mary 
was going to cry, cry like any ordinary 
woman! What was the matter? Why on 
earth —— As he questioned he knew the 
answer. Light broke on him in a flash; 
also the knowledge that, next to Jennifer, 
he loved her more than anyone else in the 
world. 

In an instant his arm was about her, 
strong, comforting, filial. He patted her 
shoulder soothingly, cooed at her as 
though she had been some stricken child: 
There, there, my dear, it’s all over now; 
iU'll be all right, I promise you. I shall 
have to go away for a bit, only a little 
while—going to be a battle somewhere 
south—must go to it. But I shall come 
back; I know I shall. Everything’ll be 
all right. There, there, my very dear!” 


Fo a minute her head drooped upon his 
shoulder, the high brown head graying 
at the temples, the proud brown head that 
had never bowed before; but he knew it 
was not his breast she leaned on, not his 
voice she heard. A minute only, then she 
recovered herself, the one lapse of her life 
over, ' 

Their eyes met for a second, brimming 
with mutual trust and understanding, 
bright with tears, and she drew her blue 
cloak about her and was gone up the lane, 
between banks of honeysuckle and trailing 


Bee Penhale, going back to 


moved in the dusk. 
Dimly in the twilight 
he saw them—the yeoman farmers of his 
race. They rose out of their ancestral 
earth, generation by generation, passing 
in shadowy procession—rose in mist, 
waved to him as in silent commitment and 
were gone in mist. 

Trevaskis sat on. Three centuries of 
Penhales were rising in his blood; the land 
was getting its inseverable hold on him— 
his own land. 

The light faded. A few timid stars 
pricked the green east. The red mare 
cropped her way slowly along the hillside, 
her feet swishing in the grass. Trevaskis 
sat on, wrapped in dreams. No golden 
heritage perhaps, but better than that— 
home, home! 

Hardly waking, he sensed that Jennifer 
was beside him. He put his arm round 
her, and she nestled into his shoulder, 
sighing contentedly, saying no word, her 
head against his cheek. 

From the dusky valley rose the laughter 
of the moor stream, singing to itself, and 
the hoot of the brown owls, calling to each 
other. EPILOGUE 

ARY slowly opened her eyes. The 

bedroom was dark except for a 
shaded candle on the table. It was eve- 
ning evidently; night perhaps; she must 
have been unconscious for hours. 

Dimly she made out the familiar furni- 
ture. Fifty-seven years she had slept in 
that room—girl; bride; mother; widow. 
Stout-walled old haven! Staunch ma- 
ternal old bed! For fifty-seven years she 
had taken her trials, her pains, her weari- 
ness, her tears to its welcoming white 
bosom, and found rest and comfort there. 
Fifty-seven years, tens of thousands of 


nights; and now the last had come; she - 


was going. 

The long watch was over; time to 
change guard; time for an old woman of 
seventy to creep quietly away. Mistakes 
she had made, cruel mistakes; but cruel- 
est to herself. One could not avoid mis- 
takes, being human. The great thing was 
to cover them up, to bear the burden one- 
self, without murmur. She had done that 
at least, been faithful in body and deed. 
One could not help one’s thoughts—not 
always. 

Somebody beside her mumbled inco- 
herently. Mary turned her head— 
Anthony Penhale drowsing at her bedside, 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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When a fella needs 4 lunch— 
UNDERWOOD Pure Deviled Ham 


ia. Sonny is ravin’ hungry, out a-fishin’, 
or Mother is serving a dainty luncheon to guests 
—“the greatest sandwich in the world” is made with 
Underwood Pure Deviled Ham. Pure because it is 
nothing but real ham and wholesome seasoning. Deli- 
cious because choice hams are hickory-smoked, boiled 
en casserole, chopped fine and blended with delicate 
spices. On your picnic, in your car—wherever hun- 
gry folk relish sandwiches— serve Underwood Pure 


Deviled Ham, labeled with the famous Red Devil. 
Buy it by the Carton! 


The new 10c can of Underwood Deviled Ham is especially 
convenient when you do not wish to open a larger size. Buy 
six of these cans in a handy carton. Then you can keep this 
savory sandwich spread on hand and use as much or as little 
as you want. Send 10c for sample can. 


Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 





WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years. 
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In the mouth are tiny glands, three on each side 


They should be working day and night to keep the teeth and 
gums safe and sound—the whole mouth sweet. It is important 
to keep them always functioning actively. (The numerals in the 
photograph to the left show where the mouth glands are located.) 
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Put a bit of orange in the mouth 


Instantly the mouth glands bathe the teeth 
with a fluid just right to protect them from 
the acid fruit. 
Chewapiece of meat. Theglandsproduce 
a different fluid. Bread. And still another 
fluid comes to save the teeth and gums. 
If the mouth glands falter, decay begins. 
The gums start to soften and bleed. The 
mouth loses its healthy sweetness. 


But they slow up—age! 


Even before our teens the 
mouth glands begin to slow 
up—age, for lack of exercise. 
For the soft foods we live on 
do not exercise them. It is 
chewing that makes the glands 
work. They are 20 times more 
active when we chew. Yet our 
diet of today is so soft, so easily 
swallowed that chewing has 
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become almost unnecessary. 
Long before they should, the 
lovely teeth and gums we are 
so proud to show begin to go! 





You taste the important salt in it 
It is the important salt you taste in Pebeco that keeps 


the mouth glands active and insures the health and 
cleanliness of teeth, gums, the whole mouth cavity. 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young : : - 


How proud and confident you feel all through the day! 


No matter how close to other people you speak and laugh, you know 
that your mouth is fresh and sweet as a child’s, if you use Pebeco. “I 


use Pebeco,” says a popular tennis player. 


“I like the clean, refreshing 


after-feeling it leaves. It’s like setting-up exercises in the morning.” 


ou need never lose the 


MouTH of YOUTH 


...--Having glorious teeth depends upon the action of six 


tiny glands in your mouth 


MPORTANT as is brushing the teeth, there 
is another vital step of even more im- 
portance in caring for them. 


Their health—the health and sweetness 
of the entire mouth—depends on keepin 
the mouth glands functioning as they should. 
For they supply the fluids that prevent decay 
and stimulate the gums. 


It was not only to polish the teeth, but 
especially to keep these mouth glands active 
that the formula for Pebeco Tooth Paste 
was worked out. 


Pebeco contains an important salt 


youthful action to the glands of the mouth. 


Its pungent salty taste tells you 


Begin using Pebeco today. Its very taste, pungent, 
slightly salty, is proof that your mouth glands are 
Its essential salt 
cleanses in between the teeth where the tooth 
brush cannot go, under the tongue, even in the 
throat. It keeps the whole mouth young and 
healthy, lovely ... and fresh all through the day. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors—Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., U. S. A. and Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. In 


getting the help they need. 


the blue tube, at all druggists’. 


A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 


F ree Offer ¢ Send coupon today for generous tube 





found in our own bodies and essen- 
tial to life itself—the most effective 
force in bringing back their normal 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-22, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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(Continued from Page 91) 


chin on chest. For some minutes she stud- 
ied him—the firm mouth and jaw, the 
heavy-boned eyebrows, the long scar fur- 
rowing his cheek from end to end—relic of 
Trafalgar. 

Not a feature, not a trace of what she 
sought, except that his hair curled a little. 
A true Penhale. 

Dear Tony! Kindest and most under- 
standing of all her good children. They 
had done well—Polly married to the gay 
and brilliant Barclay Johns, now rear 
admiral; Melinda to a dull but adoring 
Devonshire baronet. Grandchildren ga- 
lore! The Penhales were in strength again; 
no alien master 
would tread the Bo- 
sula acres. Dear 
Tony! Hard at his 


Should she wake him? He was tired 
out, but she would not keep him long, and 
it was for the last time. ‘‘Tony!” 


ITH the instantaneity of all open-air 
creatures, he was wide awake and 
bending over her. ‘‘ What is it, mother? 
Shall I call Jenny? Anything you want?” 

“Your hand, my son.” 

He took her shrunken hand tenderly in 
his brown fist and kissed it. 

“Happy, dear?” she asked. 

“Me? Why, of course; but I shall bea 
lot happier when you’re about again, look- 
ing after us all. How are you feeling?” 

‘Better, a great deal better and clearer. 
I shall be quite well soon. Any letters 
from the boys?” 

“Yes, this evening, from both the 
young rascals.’ They sent their best love 
to you. Ortho repeats that he is sick of 
London and the law, and wants to come 
home and teach me to farm. Eli has been 
posted flag lieutenant to Barclay, and 
sails for the Cape on Tuesday. He is all 
agog for foreign service and talks hope- 
fully of war with France.” 

‘There is no chance of it, is there?”’ 

“None whatever, thank God! It’s only 
the young cock crowing in his pride.” 

“Tt seems strange to have an Eli pining 
for adventure, and an Ortho for home,” 
said Mary, smiling. ‘‘We named them 
wrongly.” 

Anthony laughed. ‘“‘True, but how 
were we to know? Anyhow, there they 
are.” 

“Yes, there they are,’ said Mary softly, 
“an Ortho and an Eli again.’”’ She laid 
her head back, closed her eyes. “Hold on 
to me, Tony,” she whispered. 

“All night, if you like, my dear,” he 
said. ‘“‘Try to go to sleep. Pillows com- 
fortable?’”’ 

“Quite, thank you ——-_ Tony!” 

oe Yes? ” 


_ ‘‘How do the West Indies appear, com- 
ing from the eastward?”’ 

The West Indies! Why was she inter- 
ested in those remote islands she had 
never seen and would never see? ‘‘’Fraid 
I can’t remember much. Years since I 
last saw ’em, forty or so. I could tell you 
better how The Lizard looks homebound 
from the south’ard—the fairest sight on 
carth. The West Indies? Depends wher 
you’re bound for. Barbadoes now. . . .” 


HE DID his best, gave various dry geo- 
logical details, sailing marks, and so 
on; but he had no gift of description, no 
enthusiasm for the subject. England, as 
he said, was the fairest land he knew. His 
account trailed lamely on for a while, then 
stopped. The grip on his fingers had re- 
laxed. She was asleep, praise be! 
Settling in his chair once more, he pulled 
out his watch. Nearly eleven o’clock. 
Another hour, and Jenny would relieve 
him. Thank heaven, Melinda was coming 
on Saturday; that would take some of the 
Strain of nursing off them. He was on the 
bench at the Penwith Petty Sessions on 
the morrow, and had a board meeting of 
the Wheal Melody mine in the afternoon; 
a busy day. Sometime or other he must 
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get over to Treganhoe and see Philip Cara 
about that bull. Other pressing affairs 
crossed his mind—details of thatching, 
firewood to be sawn and hauled, a wheel 
to bush, a plow to mend—all hazily 
intermingled. His head drooped again; 
he drowsed. The candle burned lower and 
lower. 

é Tony ! ” 

He started. “Eh! I thought you were 
asleep.” 

“Ts the wind rising?”’ 


NTHONY listened, heard along-drawn 
sigh in the night outside, a lifting 
whimper, saw a curtain stir. ‘“‘Yes,” he 
replied, “‘it is coming in from the sea.” 
“The west wind?”’ 
y There was a tremor 
40 in Mary’s voice. 
R “The west wind.” 


ork all day, and on aie “Ah! ... Wi 
pareey eaich at - >, a a : ii ke Bo! long 
her sickbed by night. please?”’ 


“Certainly, if you wish it; but you 
can’t see anything; blank dark outside.”’ 

“*Please!”’ 

He did as he was bid, wondering. 
There was nothing visible through the 
window, no star or ship light; only blank 
squares of glass smeared with raindrops. 

“Now lift me up a little.” 

“But, my dear, is it wise? Hadn’t you 
better lie ——”’ 

“Please, Tony!’’ The voice implored. 
There was no gainsaying it. 

Gently he lifted her, noting with aston- 
ishment that the color was running to her 
cheeks, that her eyes were burning bright, 
fixed on the dark window in a glow of rapt 
expectation. Where had he seen that same 
look before? In Jennifer’s eyes thirty 
years ago, when he had found her waiting 
for him under the Keigwin may-trees that 
day he came home from sea. 

Anthony was startled. What could 
Mary be expecting in the dark window? 
There was something uncanny abroad; he 
could feel it coming closer, closer. In a 
minute, in a second, something would have 
happened, something he could neither 
fathom nor avoid, immeasurably beyond 
him. 

His impulse was to shout for Jennifer, 
but he stifled it. Whatever occurred must 
be between Mary and himself. Why, he 
did not know; but instinct held him. He 
bent forward, his eyes drawn to the drib- 
bling panes as to a magnet, sweat on his 
forehead. 

The voice of the wind rose to a long- 
drawn moan; the rain pattered loudly; 
the candle guttered. ; 


ARY drew herself erect. He was com- 

ing—her first love, her true love, the 
faithful Wind Man! Presently she would 
hear the creak of the old sycamore tree 
as he swung himself aloft, the tap on the 
window, and the low voice, whispering, 
““Mary! Mary!” 

He was coming! In a moment, in an 
instant she would see him again, swinging 
among the boughs, tall, dark, stripped to 
his shirt and breeches, dripping with salt 
water. But this time he would not call in 
vain; her earthly bonds were slipping 
from her. She would slough off her pain- 
ful, wrinkled old body and go forth with 
him, freely, gladly, over the seas and far 
away to the isles of sunset and the gates of 
morning. 

He was coming! He was coming! She 
could hear him! Her heart raced unbear- 
ably, the choke in her throat was stran- 
gling her. But he was coming—her first 
love, her only love! She heard the creak 
of the boughs, the tap at the pane, the gay 
voice calling. Then clearly through the 
dark window she saw his face at last, 
spume in his bull locks, his eyes like stars. 

She flung herself forward, both arms 
outstretched. ‘Ortho! Ortho!” 

Anthony Penhale sat motionless for a 
long while in thought. Then, rising, he 
kissed the happy face, and went down- 
stairs to tell his wife that all was over—or 
all beginning. 

THE END 
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PRESSED PINK 
SALMON 

SANDWICHES 


IX together 2 eggs, 

2 tbls. melted but- 
ter, 2 cups fine bread 
crumbs, one pound can 
Pink SALMON, flaked. 
Season. Turn into mold, 
cover and steam one 
hour. When cold, cut 
into thin slices and serve 
in dainty sandwiches. 


DELICIOUS WAYS 
TO SERVE SALMON 


For BREAKFAST— 
Creamed on toast, in 
croquettes, cutlets, in 
salmon cakes. 

For LuUNCH—As a 
chowder, in a Salad, sand- 
wiches, soufflé, patties— 
supremely good just as 
it comes from the can, 
seasoned and served 
with crisp rolls or bread 
and butter. 

For DINNER—Pink 
SALMON cocktails, au 
gratin with macaroni, 
peas or spaghetti, in 
ramekins, with tomato 
sauce, baked in pepper 
cases, scalloped, a la cre- 
ole, salmon loaf. 
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We have an interest- 
ing and attractive FREE 
RECIPE BOOK —"'Forty 
Ways to Serve Salmon” 
—Mail coupon TODAY. 
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Cooling, Delicate Sea 


Food—for Outdoor Trips 


By ISABELLE CLARK SWEZY, 
Nationally Known Cookery Expert 


HEN you stop the car in a shady nook to 
heed the call of appetite for savory food, 
quickly served, and richly satisfying, enjoy— 


CANNED PINK 


SALMON 


“King of Food Fish” 


Thin, meaty sandwiches, or salad in tempting mold! 
Light and easy to digest; eminently high in Protein 
value. Brings Health, builds Strength, in an unlimited 
number of simple or elaborate dishes—at an amazingly 
low cost—NOT MORE THAN 25c A POUND CAN 
ANYWHERE! (Compare that with the price of other 
**main dish” foods—when it comes to serving a family 
of six!) Adds enjoyment to macaroni, eggs, peppers or 
any one of a dozen good things to eat. ALWAYS 
READY —suitable for any occasion. 


“alae Pink SALMON, thoroughly, scientifically 
pre-cooked in great steam retorts, keeps indefinitely 
when unopened. Buy it in dozen lots and make it a 
regular part of your home menu. Plan to serve it often 
to the children for the precious IODINE content—pre- 
vents goiter! (Let us send you Government Bulletin.) 
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$500 First Prize—$100 Second Prize 


ouLp YOU use $500.00? Of course! Then send 

in a simple or elaborate recipe for serving canned 
Pink SALMON, and YOU may win First Prize! Send 
in your recipe (or more than one if you like) RIGHT 
AWAY —to facilitate judging. OTHER BIG PRIZES: 
Second, $100; Third, $40; Fourth, $20; Fifth, $15; 
20 Prizes, $10 each and 25 Prizes, $5 each. Please 
state whether recipe has been tried by you and how 
many persons it should serve. We would like to know 
total cost of preparing dish. Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you prefer, and if convenient send label, 
though this is not condition of contest. Contest closes 
Aug. 31, 1926. 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
2562 L.C. Smith Building Seattle, Washington 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS, 
2562 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


(0 Please send me (free) booklet, ‘‘Forty Ways to Serve 
Salmon.” 


(0 Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in $1,000 prize 
ON Ohe Sila MINN eo acne Mcsistjucd tedasedettbosxoaasse 
Brand Pink Salmon. 


(CO Send VU. S. Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free) on food 
value of Salmon, and its beneficial Iodine content. 
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ostretthing 
the Furniture Sut 


By MITCHELL Mackay 


Seees|HEN you set out to buy furniture you think of 
e7ya| your personal taste, of what sort of furniture 
| you consider beautiful, of the room that the 
©3| pieces are to furnish and of what you can afford 
=855} to spend. And after you have satisfied these 
requirements, you give deep consideration to getting the 
most for your money in quality and style. And no phase 
of furniture selection causes more perplexity than the choos- 
ing of furniture pieces which are gathered together into 
suits. Though it has been often proved that the living room 
is furnished better by using unrelated pieces which are not 
purchased in suit form, this does not usually hold with the 
furnishing of dining rooms and bedrooms, unless an espe- 
cially distinctive combination of pieces is desired. 

You want to find furniture that you can afford, but which 
has all the desirabilities of the more expensive furniture. 
There are two prime ways of accomplishing this end. One 
is to shop around to such an extent that you 
really know values, that you are able to rec- 
ognize in a suit of moderate price the most 
important earmarks of a finer suit, such as 
the color and appearance of wood; the style 
of high-class line; a plain dignity of design 
and an honest quality of merchandise—the 
latter usually to be vouched for sufficiently 
by the character and integrity of the firm 
with which you are dealing. 

The other principal method of selecting 
fine furniture within your means is to pur- 
chase for the given sum at your disposal 
fewer pieces ofa higher-class suit. The total 
cost of a fine suit is sometimes appalling, 
when the adding up of the prices of two to 
four pieces of this suit will be in the nature 
of a pleasant surprise. I know of no better 
way of acquiring superfine furniture than 
thus to ‘“‘stretch”’ a suit by doing without its 
minor pieces. There is nothing easier than 
this method if you enter upon it intelli- 
gently, and make your plans to this end. 





cA Few Pieces at a Time 


UPPOSE you want your bedroom fur- 

nished in mahogany and you are fur- 
nishing it for permanence. Suppose at the 
moment you have at the most one hundred to three hundred 
dollars to invest for the purpose. Instead of trying to buy a 
whole suit of bedroom furniture for this sum, including 
bed, bureau, chiffonier, dressing table, night table and the 
bedroom chairs that are designed to be sold with this suit, 
how much better it is to acquire just the bed and bureau, 
or just the bed, the bureau and the chest. For there is al- 
most no bedroom that could not make out with these pieces 





$750.25 is a very moderate price indeed for this mahogany bedroom suit. 
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as a beginning. If the room is 
made sufficiently bright with 
lovely curtains, an effective 
color scheme, and other cozy de- 
tails, such as the addition of a 
small overstuffed chair for 
twenty-five dollars or under, I 
defy any room not to look proud 
of itself. With this nucleus for 
the first year or so, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to ac- 
quire, later, other pieces of ma- 
hogany which may be fitted 
into this plan with perfect accord. And often, by waiting, a 
dressing table or highboy of more charming appearance and 
more exclusive lines may be acquired as an after purchase. 
The same method may be used in furnishing the dining 





These handsome upholstered solid-walnut chairs were not a part of the original suit. 


room. The major pieces of furniture needed in this room 
are dining table, sideboard and chairs. So often needless 
money is frittered at the beginning of the purchase on a 
whole suit containing somewhat nonessential extras, the 
addition of which swells the first price materially. How 
much better it is to spend all the money on the original pur- 
chase, acquiring fewer but finer pieces which your dining 
room will be proud to live up to in the years to come! 
Even in the matter of chairs 
it is sometimes possible to de- 
lay the permanent chair pur- 
chase, using meanwhile some 
substitutes which may later be 
spread through the house. In 
the end, with a somewhat 
greater sum to spend asa reward 
of waiting, very handsome din- 
ing chairs may be acquired. It 
must be remembered that noth- 
ing is so apt to limit the fine 
appearance of a moderate- 
priced suit of dining-room 
furniture as the style of chairs 
incorporated in the suit. Often 
the dining table and buffet are 
lovely, but the chairslook cheap. 
If the extra money is available 
at the start an advisable plan 
is to consider buying from two 
to four finer chairs selected to 
blend with the major piecés of 
the selected suit, at the same 
time that they improve on the 
style of the original chairs. 
The dining suit illustrated 
here offers a splendid choice of 
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The walnut buffet costs one hundred and nine dollars. 


pieces which justify the highest sort of an opinion, and bear 
out the various requirements already cited as most desir- 
able. The case pieces, by which is meant such pieces as 
buffet, china cupboard and server, are of solid walnut ex- 
cept the actual drawer fronts, which are of 
five-ply walnut veneer to prevent warping. 
The interiors of the drawers are of solid oak. 
The buffet which is pictured is one hundred 
and nine dollars, and measures twenty inches 
in width by seventy-two inches in length. 
The table, also pictured, is of draw type, and 
measures thirty-three by sixty-six inches 
closed, with a length of ten feet with the 
draw leaves extended. To prevent warping, 
the table top has central panels of five-ply 
walnut with an outer strip of solid walnut 
around the edge. The table’s base is of gum. 


cAntique Finish 


LL the pieces in this suit show a very 
beautiful antique finish, which is achieved 

by a preliminary coat of walnut water stain, 
which after sanding is treated with a coating 
of antique stain. After this there is applied 


which is rubbed and waxed. As a final 
beauty, the furniture has been rubbed with 
rotten stone in order to achieve the dusty an- 
tique finish so desirable today. The other 
pieces in the suit include a server, and a 
china closet which has the server under- 
construction and a wooden-doored cabinet 
top. The chairs were not originally incorporated in this suit 
but were chosen separately as a possible future enhancement 
to work toward in the years to come, if they could not be 
afforded with the first purchase of buffet and draw table. 
These solid-walnut chairs are very handsome and, uphol- 
stered in green and gold mohair, cost forty-five dollars and 
fifty cents each. Wooden chairs without upholstery could be 
substituted at a great saving, however. 
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a coat of shellac, then a coat of lacquer, © 
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If a genuine bargain is desired in a bedroom suit, such 4 


suit is pictured here, which has many of the fine points 
usually found only in a suit much higher priced. The tops 
and drawer fronts of the case furniture are of five-ply ma- 
hogany veneer; the panels and bottoms are of three-ply 
mahogany veneer; the posts are of gum, and there is 4 
boxed-in sycamore drawer construction. The finish is brown 
mahogany, with three coats of varnish and two coats of 
shellac, well sanded between every coat and finally hand 
rubbed. The bureau, measuring twenty-one inches in width by 
forty-two inches in length, costs forty-nine and a half dollars. 
The appearance of this piece is enhanced by the mirror being 
detached. The bed, which may be obtained in single or 
double size at one price, costs thirty-eight and a half dollars. 
The chiffonier, also shown, costs forty-two and _ three 
quarters dollars, with an additional charge of nineteen and 
a half dollars for the dressing mirror set on top. 

It will be seen, by a few quick additions, that the bureau 
and bed may be bought for the moderate sum of eighty- 
eight dollars, while the further acquisition of the chiffonier 
brings the sum to one hundred and thirty and three-quarters 
dollars, which is increased to one hundred and fifty dollars 
and a quarter by the extra acquisition of the dressing mirror 
seen on the top of the chiffonier. Even this full amount is4 
very moderate price to pay for a worthwhile suit for the bed- 
room, a suit which may be “stretched” at any future time 
by the addition of one or two good-looking new pieces 0! 
the same dusky mahogany tone. 
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Bird’s Nest Salad 


Sponge Gake & Pineapple 


WRITE FOR 
THESE MENU HELPS 

You will want a copy of our new Crushed 
aril Pineapple folder —containing specially se- 
detiti lected recipes for Det Monte Crushed 
git Pineapple; also ‘*The Det Monte Fruit 
ffonier Book,”’ covering the year-round service of 
uarters all Det Monre Fruits. Write for both. 
dollars Address Department 102, California Pack- 
mirror ing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 





€ Puts cool, tempting WUariety into hot-weather -Aleals & 
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COFFEE JELL-O 


Dissolve a package of Lemon 
Jell-O in one pint of strong 
coffee while it is still at boiling 
point. While still hot add four 
tablespoonfuls sugar. Set away to 
harden. As it begins to thicken 
fold in one cup of cream that has | 
been whipped.—Serve garnished 
with sweetened whipped cream. 
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ORANGE PEKOE JELL-O 


Add two teaspoonfuls Orange 
Pekoe tea to one pint boiling 
water. Let stand in a warm place 
five minutes. Strain and dissolve 
one package Lemon Jell-O in the 
hot liquid. Set in a cold place 
to harden. 
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IMPERIAL SALAD 


Drain juice from a half a can of pine- 
apple, add one tablespoonful of vinegar 
and enough water to make a pint. Heat 
to boiling point and add one package of 
Lemon Jell-O. Just as Jell-O begins to 
set add three slices of canned pineapple 
cubed, one-half can Spanish pimentos 
shredded, and one medium size cucumber 
i} salted and cut fine. Mold in individual 
molds or in one large mold and slice. 
Serve with cream salad dressing. 
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ERVE your family cool, refreshing 
Jell-O desserts and appetizing salads 
during these hot sultry months. 
— Ripe, luscious fruits and berries are 
most abundant and cheap at this time 
and you can combine them with 
Jell-O into many delicious desserts. 


There is no cooking to do, no flavoring 
to add when you make Jell-O desserts. 
Simply dissolve the contents of a pack- 
age in a pint of boiling water, stirring 
i until the Jell-O is thoroughly dissolved, 

and then set in the refrigerator (or any 

cool place) to harden. In a short time 
a you have a crystal-clear gelatin dessert 
of sparkling color and delicate fruit 
: flavor. 


Sree 
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JELL-O with FRUIT JUICES 
A much heavier jelly can be had in making up 
Jell-O by dissolving it in a pint of hot fruit juice; 
—or fruit juice and water. 


‘l famous dessert 
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ELLO desserts 


The bride who perhaps is just learning to 
cook can always be sure of a tasty dessert, 
for by carefully following directions she can- 
not go wrong with Jell-O. The experienced 
cook can make daintier desserts with Jell-O 
than she can prepare in any other way, and 
at less cost. 


Jell-O provides a healthful dessert for the 
children which is unequalled. It is light and 
easy to digest, but satisfies the desire for 
sweets which all youngsters crave. Unlike 
many desserts Jell-O is really good for them. 


Plan now to serve Jell-O more often this 
summer. We have prepared a most attrac- 
tive booklet illustrated in colors, containing 
many delightful recipes for desserts and 
salads which will help you to solve your 
dessert problem. Send the coupon below, 
with your name and address, to us today for 
your copy. It’s free. 


THE JELLO COMPANY, Inc. 
LE ROY, N. Y. 






“New Jell-O 
Recipes” is the 
title of this at- 


tractive booklet illustrated in 
colors, and containing many sug- 
gestions for desserts and salads. 
It is yours for the asking; simply 
fill in the coupon with your 
mame and address and mail to 
us today. 

















MINT JELL-O 


To one and three-fourths cups of 
water add one-fourth cup of weak 
vinegar and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Let come to boiling point; 
add one-fourth cup of finely chop- 
ped fresh mint leaves and boil one 
minute. Strain through fine cloth 
and dissolve one pack- 
age of Lemon Jell-O 
in the hot liquid. 





Jell-O is always the same high quality. 
Dampness or other climatic condi- 
tions never affect Jell-O; the water- 
proof, airtight inner-carton (an ex- 
clusive Jell-O feature) protects the 
flavor indefinitely. 







-” The Jell-O 
Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Kindly send me your 
booklet “New Jell-O 
- Recipes” without charge 
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ow a flour actually “Kitchen-tested 


before it enters your home 


A flour tested for EVERY purpose— 
guarantees success in baking 

—it eliminates half the cause of 

all baking failures 


Gold Medal Cup Cakes—one 
of the many delightful reci- 
pes constantly being created 
in the Gold Medal Kitchen. 
““Kitchen-tested”’ recipes 
with ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour—perfect results every 
time you bake! Read our 
special offer. 





A FORMAL TEA. . . or guests 
for dinner. . . and then that 
last-minute failure with your prized 


cake or pastry. Just a wee bit heavy 
or soggy. How often it happens! 


Half your baking ‘‘luck’’ depends 
upon how your flour acts in the oven. 
Two batches of the same brand of 
flour may seem identical by every 
possible scientific test. Yet—7n your 
baking—they often act quite differ- 
ently. This is half the cause of all 
baking failures. 


Countless experiments have proved 
to us that the only positive way to 
tell how a flour will act for you— 
is to bake with samples of every 
batch ourselves. 


That is the famous ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. Be- 
fore itcan go to you, each batch must 
prove—by actual baking results— 
that it will act the same perfect way 
in your oven. 


This rigid baking test of ours now does 


GOLD ME 


away with half the cause of all baking 
failures. It doubles your chances of 
perfect baking results. 


5 million pounds held back 


Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen (a kitchen just like yours) 
receives samples from every batch of 
Gold Medal Flour milled the day 
before. All day Miss Betty Crocker 
and other experienced women bake 
with them—breads, pastries, cakes 
—everything. 

Last year more than 5 mil- 
lion pounds of Gold Medal 
Flour were held back. Chem- 
ically, it was perfect. But 
the ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
proved it varied slightly in 
the way it acted in the 
oven. It could not carry 


the Gold Medal label. 


So, at last, in Gold Medal smaasil 


, he? on 


you have a flour that you 
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Tested for every kind 
of recipe. This means 
one flour for all your 
baking. There is no 
better flour for cakes 
and pastries. Why 
pay more? 


For southern 
housewives 


Gold Medal Flour 








(plain and self-rising) 
is milled in the South at our 
Louisville mill. It is all 
**Kitchen-tested’’ with 
southern recipes. 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you the most uni- 
formly good results of any flour 
you have ever tried—you may re- 
turn the unused portion of your 
sack of flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full 
purchase price. We will repay him. 


know will always act the Why ‘Not Now 2 So make this trial. Order a sack 


same way in your oven. 





from your grocer today. 


DAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL 


Kitchen-tested 


Special Offer —‘‘ Kitchen - tested’’ 
Recipes—relieve baking monotony 
and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour 
in our kitchen we also create and 
test delightful new recipes. We 
have printed these “‘ Kitchen- 
tested”’ recipes on cards and filed 
them in neat wooden boxes, handy 
for your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one 
cf these Gold Medal Home Ser- 
vice Reci for Boxes, complete with 
recipes, for only $1.00 (less than 
this service actually costs us). Just 
send coupon with check, money 
order, or plain dollar bill. 

If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, we will be glad to 
send selected samples free. 
Check and mail coupon 
4 for whichever you desire. 





_---< 55 


Send coupon now. A new| 
delight awaits you | 


MISS BETTY CROCKER | 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept | 
Dept. 170, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


7] Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of “‘Kitchen- | 
| tested’’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It is under- 


Free— Please send me free selected samples ‘ 
of ‘‘ Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. I et! 


| ema... 





| Address... 
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Make Faces, Please” 


(Continued from Page 25) 


these tear down facial muscles rather 
than build them up. They use the same 
method for fat and thin faces. Which is 
clearly wrong. You can’t dispute the fact 
that a very light rub, applied and applied 
and applied, builds up tissue, whereas a 
hard rub will destroy tissue. 

I did not discover this all at once and 

by myself. I have had experiences of all 
sorts with beauty spe- 
cialists. It was in 
Switzerland that I 
came upon the truth, 
literally at the hands 
of a masseuse. I had 
come to her from a 
winter’s hard work. I 
wanted to be 
built up. This 
Swiss woman 
barely touched 
me. She would 
startat my wrists, 
moving upward 
with the lightest 
of movements. 
Always upward, ~ 
toward the heart, 
this gentle strok- 
ing went on, and 
slowly but surely 
circulation and 
nerves responded. 
She knew that one must not pull or push 
skin; that it is sensitive to harsh pres- 
sure and shows the effects of crude mas- 
sage. She depended on the skill of her 
hands alone. 

Beauty culture rests on the same foun- 
dation as bodily health. Someone has said 
that these three things make for bodily 
health—assimilation, circulation, elimina- 
tion. Apply that to your skin and your 
skin, too, will be alive, a glowing, beauti- 
ful thing. See that the right things are 
put on it. Simple lotions that soften it, 
that rub away the dry particles. Give 
your face muscles and your tissue the ex- 
ercise they need to promote circulation. 
Lastly, see that your skin is kept clean 
and tight. 

For the rest, I do what every fastidious 
woman does to make herself presentable. 
I don’t go in for exercising extensively, 
although I believe in it. I am naturally 
slender and need no reducing. On the 
contrary, the one regular exercise I use is 
to promote relaxation. It is a form of 
stretching exercises done to rhythm, and 
is especially good for people who are under 
intense nervous pressure. I begin by let- 
ting my head relax; it is astonishing how 
difficult it is to let your head go. I close 
my eyes and my head really is loose, my 
nerves relax. I go through all sorts of 
stretching exercises. I bend, I roll about 
on the floor, I stand and stretch, stretch. 
I stretch like a cat—always to music. I 
go through every stretching and relaxing 
movement I can devise, until I feel loose 
all over. I am invigorated. 

I also do five minutes of deep breathing 
by an open window every day. 


Personality Swamped by Bold Tones 


Y MAKE-UP on the whole is a sort of 

light pink, varnish effect. It is the 
natural color of me touched up, heightened 
to a dramatic effect. For the street I use 
little make-up. A lot of it makes you 
look inhuman and artificial. So many 
American women put too much white on 
the nose. Never put white powder on any 
prominent feature. 

Use make-up simply to tone up your 
own natural color. Add what your circu- 
lation does not supply. Too much color 
makes you look dead. Your eyes cannot 
live up toit. Your personality is swamped 
by its bold tones. 

_ Another bad habit is affected by Amer- 
ican women—making up the eyelashes 


with mascara, and letting matters drop 










there. The result is startling. The eyes 
look hard; they stare from no _ back- 
ground. If you make up your eyelashes, 
you. must shadow them as well, so they 
will look deep and thick and richly rooted. 
If you use a bit of purple shadow, be care- 
ful to put the shadows above the eye. If 
the upper eyelid is made up a little more 
than the natural shadows underneath 
the eye, the latter seem to dis- 
appear. 

A blonde should be wary of 
using too much make-up around 
theeyes. Alllight-haired women 
know they must be particularly 
careful of the con- 
dition of their 
hair, if they are 
to be attractive. 
Blond hair is con- 
spicuous. Twice 
a week I have my 
scalp massaged, 
and once a week 
it is shampooed. 
No special scents 
or lotions are put 
onit. Ofcourse, 
I use an ato- 
mizer like any 
other girl. My 
hair is oily, and 
a tingling, thor- 
ough massage 
keeps my scalp 

[ in vigorous con- 

dition. When it 

is shampooed, I use a tonic that is fairly 

rank with the odor of herbs and tar—a 
strong, honest odor. 


Gare of the Hair 


DON’T think waving the hair is any too 

good for it, but what are those of us todo, 
whose features need to be softened by a 
soft outline? I am careful to have the 
waves become a natural extension of the 
shape of my face instead of a series of 
curves that have no relation to my fea- 
tures. I have my specialist curl my hair 
at the temples to cover my cheek bones, 
which are high. People think I have a 
narrow, oval face. Instead it is broad 
and rather short. I get the long effect by 
having my hair waved as a frame. Pulling 
the wave out at the sides, making it come 
forward has the effect of cutting off so 
much from facial breadth. 

When I go on the road, I do my own 
hairdressing. I put tonic on my hair to 
give it body, then shape my coiffure with 
waving combs, put a net over it and turn 
on the hand electric dryer. The result is a 
rather good marcel. At night I brush 
my hair until I get tired. Then I do up my 
front hair in tiny, fat curlers, which I 
could find nowhere but in Paris. In the 
morning I scarcely touch my hair with a 
brush. To do so would destroy the effect 
of the night’s work. 

Matters of make-up and hairdressing 
are individual. And although I am com- 
plimented by imitation, I would rather 
feel that American women could—with a 
due regard for fashion always—adapt 
these to their own particular type, which 
is what women of taste always must do in 
the end. I can only tell you the things 
that are most satisfactory for me. But 
methods of general beauty culture are 
good for any and all women. I am glad to 
impart what I know of such matters, be- 
cause the world is the gainer by faces that 
make the most of themselves, faces that 
are clear of outline, tender of skin and 
clean and youthful and reposeful. This is 
what my French beauty doctor’s order to 
‘‘Make faces, please!” has done for me, 
and may do for you, if you follow the di- 
rections given. 

I can furnish no fuller details, and I am 
not at liberty to tell my specialist’s name 
and address. 
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Squeezed “from fragrant 


Fresh-cut 
Grapes 











WELCH’S WITH GINGER ALE IS A FAVORITE SUMMER DRINK 


This frutt juice characterizes the most 
refreshing of the season’s drinks 


N each glass of this delicious juice 
is all the clear fresh quality of lus- 
cious grapes, fresh from the vineyard. 


Serve it in any of the delightful 
ways that fashionable hotels have 
learned—blended with ginger ale or 
with other fresh fruit juices, charged 
with sparkling water, or chilled with 
crushed ice. 


To every one of these delicious 
drinks Welch’s brings its glowing 
purple color, its fragrance, and its 
matchless flavor of perfect Concord 
grapes. 

And America’s greatest food au- 
thorities say each glass of Welch’s 
gives you also the health-building 
values of fresh fruit. 


YV ELH is the juice of fresh 
fruit; the pure juice of ripe 
grapes pressed within a few hours 
after they are cut from the vine. 


In hospitals dietitians trust to this 
healthful inviting fruit juice to re- 
fresh the feverish and tempt the con- 
valescent; careful mothers select it 
for their children—for their thought- 
fully planned meals or after-school 
refreshment; and at the soda foun- 


tain it is the choice of the fastidious 
who desire a pure fruit juice drink. 


And the finest hotels in this country 
serve Welch’s Grape Juice every day for 
the breakfast fruit juice. 

At the soda fountain ask for Welch’s 
—served straight or with sparkling water. 
Order it from your grocer, druggist or 
confectioner. Never be without it. 

The most delightful of all ways to 
serve this juice of fresh grapes—at the 
formal dinner, the simple luncheon, or the 
gayest of summer dances—are told in our 
booklet, “The Vital Place of Appetite in 
Diet.” Let us send it to you; it’s free. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N. Y. Makers of Welch’s Grape Juice, 
Grapelade, Preserves, and other Quality 
Products. Canadian Plant—St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario. ' 


FREE: ideas for summer drinks 





Tue We tcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-25, 
Westfield, New York. 


Please send me—free—your book of new fruit 
juice drinks, “‘The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet.” 
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lake the wheel of an Improved Chev- 
rolet. Learn with what remarkable ease 


you can control the car. Over rough 


roads or smooth, over ruts or slippery 
pavement, the modern semi-reversible 
steering mechanism makes it easy and 
safe for you to hold the car to the road — 
-and makes it a pleasure for you to drive 
for hours at a time in perfect comfort. 


on eee MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


The powerful motor carries you every- 
where smoothly and without effort. The 
disc clutch makes gear-shifting easy and 
silent. The semi-elliptic springs, longer 
in proportion than on any other car, 
provide a comfort and a resiliency that 
will delight you. Everywhere, every- 
body says—‘“‘It’s so easy to drive!’’-Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration. 

MAC. Division of General Motors Corporation 


: nooth -~SO Powe rful 
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All LADIES’ 
HoME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
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Better Flousekeeping 


eA Department of (jookery and Flousehold Economies 
(Gonducted by Mazey JEwETT Crossy 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
1 tion and Test- 
_ ing Kitchen 

















—— Desserts Via the Waffle [ron 


| waffle? Sounds like one 
Ari of Alice in Wonder- 
#i| land’s questions, though it is much easier 
to answer than most of hers. Our diction- 
45 ary says that the frilly name of waffle has 
; NES ives} Teutonic origin. It traces it back to the 
Ha Aa =} good old German word for honeycomb. So 
when this is known, it is easy to see how appropriate a 
name waffles is for the delicious things: that come from the 
“honeycomb” iron. 

“Waffles,” a certain teacher once said to her class, “ 
glorified pancakes with tucks in them.” 

But sometimes, we say in the Journal Kitchen, waffles may 
be real cakes with tucks in them, honeycomb-like cakes, so 
to speak! 

Almost any type of cake batter may take on waffle form if 
mixed up in the usual way and baked, for the process is a 
baking one, on the waffle mold instead of in the oven. It 
saves heating the oven; it is done ina very few minutes; and 
waffle desserts made from cake batters make a brand new ap- 
peal to family appetites. 

Families, it has always seemed to us, have a great curiosity 
about cooking; especially the persons in families who under- 
stand very little about it. Surely to those not versed in 
kitchen chemistry it is a miracle to see a brownish, runny 
batter go into the oven in that state and come out a light, 
fine-grained chocolate cake. And it is just as wonderful to 
see a batter mixture go into the waffle iron one minute and 
two minutes later come out a honeycomb cake. 

So if you are fortunate enough to own an electric waffle 
iron usable on the dining-room table, stage a real perform- 
ance with the family as the audience by making the dessert 
right at the table on some hot summer night. Select, perhaps, 
a berry shortcake such as the one given below. 
Bake the shortcake on the iron beneath their very 
eyes, assemble it with berries and cream before 
their excited faces and then watch it disappear! 
And just think: no hot kitchen as an aftermath! 


(Crisp Sponge (ake Waffles 
nful of Salt 


is F Sew 
ul of Cold Water 
Se lespoonfuls of Melted 


But 
4% suaeenhd of Lemon 
Extract 








are 


3 Eges 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Cupid of of Pastry or Cake 


r 
1 Tez 1spoonful of Baking 
Powder 


W! IIP the eggs, without separating, until very 
light; beat in the sugar and then the flour, 
salt and baking powder sifted together. Add the 
water, melted butter and flavoring. 

Heat the waffle iron well. Ten minutes is about 
right for the electric one. Although it is not neces- 
sary with many up-to-date irons, we like to brush 
them lightly with oil 
for the first cake 
walile. After that a 
still wire brush will 
take off any crumbs 
that may cling and, as 
a rule, no further oil- 
Ing is necessary. Pour 
about a scant table- 
spoonful of the batter 
On each section and 

ake from two to two 
and a half minutes. 
A little experimenting 
will help in determin- 
ing the right amount 
of batter to pour on 
the iron in order to fill 
itexactly without run- 
ning over. Sprinkle 
them with powdered 








If you want to make a real impression, make gingerbread waffles 
right at the table and serve each one hot from the waffle baker with 
a generous spoonful of whipped cream, sprinkled with nutmeg. 


As Made in the ‘Journal Testing Katchen 


sugar. They are good just this way for afternoon tea. For 
ice-cream sandwiches a slab of cream about three-quarters 
of an inch thick may be laid on one section with another on 
top and powdered sugar over all. To make a more elaborate 
dish pour hot chocolate sauce lavishly over the sandwich. 
These waffles, if made on the so-called square iron, may be 
rolled into a hollow roll, broken off into sections and filled 
with whipped cream like a ladylock. The simplest way to 
manipulate this is to bake the batter barely two minutes, 
or until it is just commencing to brown, roll it immediately, 
lengthwise, over the handle of a wooden spoon or something 
of similar size. Either hold it for a moment or fasten with 
toothpicks until it cools, when its own crispness will hold it 
in the hollow shape. 


Strawberry Waffle Shortcake 


2 Cupfuls of Pastry or Cake 4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
5 Tablespoonfuls of Shortening 
1 Cupful of Milk 


1 Egg 


Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
IFT the flour, salt, sugar and baking powder together and 
cut in the shortening with two knives until the combina- 
tion is like coarse meal. Add the milk, working it in gradu- 
ally, and the egg, well beaten. Bake ona hot iron for fully 
two and a half minutes until they reach a delectable, crispy 
stage. Spread lightly with butter, and between two sections 
of the waffles place a generous amount of slightly crushed 
and sugared strawberries. On the top waffle section place 


whole berries and serve with whipped cream or in place of 
it the following delicious foamy strawberry sauce. 





A 1 waffle layer cake with eliher « a | whipped cream or a per cream filling 


makes a delicious dessert and is so easy to manipulate. 





Never were there crisper, more tender shortcakes than those which 
come via the waffle mold. Bake them and fashion them into individ- 
ual shortcakes, adding plenty of sweetened fruit and whipped cream. 


Foamy Strawberry Sauce. Crush one 
cupful of berries. Beat one egg white to 
a stiff froth, add a quarter of a cupful 
of sugar and beat once more. Fold in the berries and pass 
to pour over the dessert or heap on top. 

In their seasons, other fruits, as peaches, raspberries or 
green apple sauce, may be substituted for the strawberries. 


(Chocolate Honeycombs 
4 Cupful of Butter or Margarine 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


2 Eggs 
¥4 Cupful of Milk 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


tr; Teas ong of Baking Powder 
% 16 Ooms uls of Pastry or Cake 
lour 
2 Ounces of Melted Chocolate 
% Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


REAM the butter and the sugar together and add the 

eggs well beaten. Sift the flour, baking powder and salt 
together and add alternately with the milk. Stir in the choc- 
olate and, lastly, the vanilla. Bake for two minutes on a hot 
waffle iron. Make this into ice-cream sandwiches, place it on 
a dessert plate as a basis for ice-cream sundaes, or eat it plain 
with a powdered-sugar dusting. 


Gingerbread Waffles 


1 Cupful of Molasses 
14 Cupful of Butter or Margarine 
1% Teaspoonfuls of Soda 
44 Cupful of Sour Milk 


1 Egg 
2 Cupfuls of Pastry or Cake 

Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Ginger 

¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 

UT the butter and molasses in a saucepan and heat to the 

boiling point. Remove from the heat and beat in the 
soda. Add the milk, the egg well beaten and the dry 
ingredients mixed and sifted together. Bake about two 
minutes on ahot iron. These are de luxe hot from 
the iron with whipped cream over them, a shaking 
of nutmeg on the cream and a cherry for color on 
top of that if wished. They are also good topped 
with vanilla ice cream. 


Coffee Waffles 


¥ Cupful of Butter or Mar- 
garine 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
3 —oww of Mo- 


lasse: 
4 Cupful of Strong Coffee 
2% — of Pastry or Cake 
Flour 


2 Eggs 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking 
Powder 


REAM the butter and sugar together and add 
the eggs well beaten. Measure the molasses 
and add it and the coffee. Add the flour sifted with 
the baking powder and salt. Meanwhile be heat- 
ing the waffle iron. Pour one small tablespoonful 
on each section and bake from two to two and a half 
minutes. Waffle irons vary so that the exact time 
cannot be given, but 
after the first waffle it 
‘may be pretty easily 
judged. Between two 
of the waffles spread 
some custard filling 
and pour more over the 
top. If made in large 
rounds these waffles 
may be put together 
like a layer-cake, and 
cut down in pie- 
shaped sections for 
serving. These waffles 
are also good with 
whipped cream or ice 
cream, or just plain, 
sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar, as ac- 
companiments to 
afternoon tea. 
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Build up 
health and vigor 
this summer 


b oe will eat more fresh vegetables and 
fruits this summer, and thereby give 
your body the vitamines and mineral ele- 
ments which build health and vigor, if you 
are particular about the salt you use. 


The true function of salt is to bring out 
the natural flavors in foods. If the salt is 
pure and mild, it stimulates the nerves of 
taste to an appreciation of the food itself— 
it makes a melon taste sweeter, for instance. 
It creates a craving for natural foods. 

Ordinary salt, containing impurities, is 
harsh, often bitter—you taste the salt 
rather than the food. Pure salt is mild— 
you are hardly conscious of the taste of salt. 


This salt is mild 


Diamond Crystal, “The Salt that’s a// Salt,” 
is mild because of its purity. It is refined 
by a special process, owned exclusively by 
Diamond Crystal, which removes impuri- 
ties and gives you salt in the form of pure, 
sterilized, quick-dissolving flakes. 


Use Diamond Crystal on fresh vegetables 
and fruits. Compare it with the salt you are 
now using. Ask your grocer for Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt (there is no other Shaker 
Salt) in the round, handy-pouring cartons. 
Diamond Crystal may also be had in boxes 
and in sanitary cotton bags. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “‘The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of medi- 
cal authorities, is recommended 
for the prevention of goitre. 


Diamond 
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FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting and helpful booklet: 
**101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’? 


=a ees Just mail this coupon, -——=— eee 


Diamonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 307, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 
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We won't shoot off crackers 

On Independence days, 

Flags ’n’ drums instead of guns 
Are more fun anyways. 


(controlling Fire Flazards in the Ftome 






ae ULY has a pecul- 
+9 iarly bad fire 
ee 


record. There 

were accidents, fatalities, and 

fires even in the war years, when 

Y the ‘‘safe and sane”’ Fourth was 

{| practically enforced by theGov- 

J ernment, but nowhere near the 

number recorded in previous 
years. 

In the face of the fact that there has 
been noted a disquieting, if gradual, return 
to the old dangerous Fourth with its free 
use of fireworks, many mothers may be 
interested in figures covering the two 
periods. When the Fourth celebration 
was its safest and sanest, but 14 lives and 
353 injuries were the toll taken against such 
figures as 466 lives and 3983 injuries in the 
years when fireworks were freely used. 

The first fact that strikes one is that by 
far the most accidents happen to girls or 
children clad in inflammable garments; 
and the second, no less forceful, is that all 
of these accidents are classed as entirely 
preventable. Surely something can be 
done by the mothers of these small people 
to protect them against harm on this day 
of days in the patriotic year. 

Why not substitute a carefully planned 
parade for the dangerous fireworks? A 
parade that is all their own, with simple 
noninflammable costumes and plenty of 
flags, banners, horns and drums. Better 
to spend the fireworks money on a flag- 
pole and a flag big enough to figure in a 
real ceremony of flag raising. This latter 
also has an influence of educational value. 

Astothe clothing, there are two fabrics— 
silk and wool—that refuse to burn with 
the dangerous quick blaze. One or the 
other of these should clothe every small 
celebrant. Be sure that it’s all silk or all 
wool. A straight smock, not too full, with 
short sleeves and low neck, over pants or 
bloomers makes an ideally safe costume. 
Made especially appropriate to the day 
with touches of red and blue, the children 
will enjoy their parade uniform. Cotton 
material such as khaki or heavy duck can 
be made safer if the dresses made of it are 
dipped in strong alum water. This reduces 
the tendency to blaze up. Thus treated, 
this is the best substitute for wool. 


To Avoid Chimney Fires 


UT, aside from this Fourth of July 
menace, the business of housekeeping 
teems with fire hazards. According to 
statistics there are more disastrous fires in 
homes today than in stores, offices and 
factories. So it behooves all housekeepers 
to help to cut down the amazing total of 
three hundred and twenty-two millions of 
dollars lost through fire in a single five- 
year period. 

Defective flues and chimneys are re- 
sponsible for the largest number of house 
fires, though many of these are due to de- 
fective usage rather than design. 

During this past season, in the anthra- 
cite district, hundreds of chimney fires were 
due to the use of this type of chimney for 
soft coal. These chimneys, designed for 


By Mitprep Mappocks BENTLEY 


anthracite, are narrow-throated in com- 
parison to those intended for soft coal and 
they cannot handle the same quantity of 
soot with safety. Under these conditions, 
at least once during the heating season the 
chimney should be swept down to prevent 
the soot taking fire. 

If you burned soft coal last season don’t 
fail to see that the chimney starts clean for 
the coming season. As an aid in the pre- 
vention of chimney fires, the Government 
through its research laboratories offers the 
following suggestion for cutting down the 
soot developed in the burning of soft coal: 
Scatter three or four pounds of common 
salt over the red coals of the furnace fire. 
See that all drafts are open and the fire is 
burning free. The fumes will absorb a 
good share of the offending soot. 

Each flue of a new chimney should be 
tested separately; build a fire in furnace, 
stove, fireplace, and so on, and as soon as 
it is burning freely, cover the chimney at 
the top. Any leaks will be at once appar- 
ent through the sides of the chimney. 

If, in spite of precautions, you should 
one day detect the acrid, penetrating odor 
of a chimney fire, pour five or ten pounds 
of table salt down the chimney and at the 
same time turn in an alarm of fire for dou- 
ble safety. Ifthe offending flue opens into 
a fireplace, protect the opening 
against the scattering of burning 
soot. If salt in sufficient quan- 
tity is not available, sand or 
ashes are next best; never use 
water. 

So many household supplies 
are now furnished in packages 
and cartons that the proper dis- 
posal of rubbish which cannot 
be classified under the items 
“‘garbage”’ or ‘‘ashes’”’ has be- 
come a problem in _ today’s 
housekeeping. This rubbish is a real fire 
hazard and has a bad name among insur- 
ance adjusters. 

It is not safe to store this rubbish so 
highly inflammable; it is not good practice 
to burn trash in furnace or fireplace, for 
thus are chimney fires started. Often it 
is not collected, as are ashes and garbage. 
Therefore the wire mesh container that en- 
ables one to burn the contents in the open 
without emptying the trash will be found a 
real solution. Keep it in the corner of the 
cellar remote from any possible fire danger, 
and when filled, remove to the back yard, 
set a match to it and let it burn until 
empty. Shake out the ash and return for 
refilling. 

With an oil heating system it is a splen- 
did precaution to cover the entire smoke 
pipe with insulation thick enough toabsorb 
the tremendous heat it gives off. Make 
sure, too, that the heater itself, regardless 
of the fuel used, is a safe fifteen inches from 
the ceiling. Keep soft coal wetted down; 
it keeps the dust down and helps to pre- 
vent spontaneous combustion. 

Carelessness among housekeepers in the 
use of liquid fuels helps to make this type 





of fire hazard fifth in the list 
of relative causes of fires in 
houses. Most of the trouble is 
due to the fact that these fuels can be used 
time after time with no evil results. 

Never fill the tanks of auxiliary heaters 
and stoves using kerosene at the stove or 
appliance. Install a strong metal tank on 
a permanent support in the cellar and be- 
neath the faucet place a can of earth to 
catch any drip. Also keep all rubbish 
away from the oil tank. 

Gasoline and naphtha are the most peril- 
ous forms of liquid fuels. Most house- 
keepers would contemplate a stick of 
dynamite with horror; yet it would take 
eighty-three pounds of dynamite to do the 
damage that one gallon of gasoline can do. 


Provide Fire Extinguishers 


ASOLINE is tricky and fire or explosion 

is not necessarily close to the offending 
fluid. For instance, a young woman had 
used gasoline on her rear porch for clean- 
ing a silk dress. The entire process was 
done out-of-doors, but she had held the 
frock up to see if it was clean when— 
presto—an explosion which blew the side 
of the house six inches from the foundation, 
followed by fire which destroyed the whole 
rear of the house before firemen could get 
it under control; and the injuries of the 
worker took months to heal. 

In this case a spark undoubt- 
edly developed by friction as 
she held the garment up. The 
gas had already traveled along 
the floors and toward the register 
of the single-pipe furnace, mak- 
ing all conditions just right. 

So avoid the use of gasoline in 
the home for cleaning. Instead 
use a cleaner made safe with 
carbon tetrachloride; they are 
equally efficient and their addi- 
tional cost is justified. 

If you would put out a fire of this type, 
don’t run and don’t use water. Smother 
the fire with sand, ashes, a large rug or 
heavy overcoat. Best of all is the chem- 
ical fire extinguisher, two of which should 
be in every home; one in the kitchen and 
another in the cellar. 

Another fire that frightens the house- 
keeper develops sometimes in the broiler 
pan of a gas stove when meat is being 
broiled. The fat becomes overheated and 
bursts into flames. The first prevention is 
cleanliness; the second avoids leaving an 
excess amount of fat on a steak when broil- 
ing, and a third calls for a cupful of water 
in the bottom of the pan when broiling. 

To extinguish a broiler fire, turn off the 
gas at the oven cock, throw a cupful of 
table salt into the pan, close the door and 
wait a moment. Only if this is not effec- 
tive resort to the fire extinguisher. 

Along with the fire extinguishers for 
control of the incipient fire, every house- 
keeper should have supplies for first-aid 
treatment of burns. The less serious cases 
can be saved much suffering and the more 
serious ones are often badly scarred for 
lack of early enough care. 
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[t is 
fortunate 


the food they love 
SO well is so 
good for them 


REMEMBER how it seemed to 
you when you were a child? Just as 
sure as you liked some particular 
thing to eat awfully well, your 
mother would tell you, ‘‘No—it isn’t 
good for little folks.’” And so many 
of the things she said were good for 
you tasted simply horrid! 


But there is a food that boys and 
girls, and grown-ups too, just love 
—and that’s good for them besides. 
Ice Cream! 





The ice cream of today contains only 
pure, rich milk, cream, sugar, and 
other wholesome ingredients. It is 
made in modern plants under official 
health regulations, and sent to your 
neighborhood store where you can 
get it without the least bit of bother. 


Isn’t it fortunate that the 
food which is so good for 
you ts so very easy to buy? 
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© 1925, Research Council, Ice Cream Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Long locks, or shingled locks—ears in or out—to 
match your personality! But while hair styles grow 
more individual, says Paris, they also grow simpler. 

And hair must grow lovelier to harmonize. Must 
grow so loveiy that the eye can follow its simple 
outline and see only beauty in its texture, sheen 
and quality. Imperfections—oiliness, dryness, 
lack of lustre and life, are betrayed all too 
clearly by this sophisticated simplicity. 

For the new mode then, one’s hair needs 
new care. Fostering care—to bring out all 
its natural loveliness. Such care for your 
own hair you will find in one of the 
simple Packer Treatments outlined below. 

Packer’s Liquid Shampoo, the basis 
of these treatments, is amber-colored, del- 
icately perfumed—pleasant to use. But 
more important—Packer’s is safe and gentle. 
While it thoroughly loosens all the oil and 
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for the ever-simpler styles that 























Paris sponsors 


dust, it cannot dry out the natural oils of your scalp 
—so necessary in keeping the hair soft and lustrous. 


To reveal blonde hair’s true loveliness 


To be really beautiful, blonde hair must be im- 
maculate—the tiniest bit of dust dims its lustre. 
Because blonde hair must be washed more 
frequently than dark hair and because, too, 
the scalp of a blonde is often more sensi- 
tive than that of a brunette—the shampoo 
should be the safest possible. 
Blonde hair is at its loveliest just after 
a Packer shampoo. Packer’s cleanses so 
completely yet so gently. And rinsing? 
To learn how perfectly Packer’s rinses out, 
pour a little of the amber liquid on a 
white cloth. Swish the cloth about in tepid 
water. Notice how quickly all color disap- 
pears, leaving the cloth snowy white. 
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| Soft, shining hair~LOVELIER than ever 















Youthful and charming for the slim just-coming-out 18- 
to-20. The little curls should be feathery and soft on top, 
like a baby’s. ‘‘The newest bob I saw in Paris,” says 
PIERRE, one of New York’s authorities on the coiffure. 
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A long-haired style—good with today’s tiny hats. Hair 
too thick to be trimly and closely arranged, should be 
thinned out by a skillful barber.— From PiERRE. 


Proper Shampooing: Nothing is so im- 
portant to the health of the scalp and the 
beauty of the hairas systematic, proper sham- 
poos. A proper shampoo is more than a mere 
washing of the hair. The proper shampoo 
method will not only cleanse wonderfully, 
but will gradually bring new health and 
vitality to your hair and scalp. The Packer 
method,a method based on consultation with 
the best authorities on the care of the hair, 
is fully explained in the booklet which is 
packed with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. 











Dry Hair: Successful shampooing removes 
the accumulations of surface oil from the 
scalp. This makes the hair seem dry at first, 
but this dryness is temporary and only no- 
ticeable for a day or two. If dryness persists 
it is probably due to inactivity of the oil 
glands—a condition requiring special care 
and treatment. 





TREATMENTS 
with each bottle 


—for dry hair. 
—for oily hair. 
— dandruff treatment. 
—for falling hair. You will find an authoritative treatment for 
dry hair in the booklet packed with each car- 


Thee. and many. eteiylenpsemet ton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


questions discussed in the informa- 
tive booklet packed with each carton. 


Of rich amber shade—a delicately 
perfumed blend of olive and other 
vegetable oils, combined with ingre- 
dients which soothe the scalp. Drug 


and department stores everywhere. © 1926, P. M. Co. 


Jor Haire “Beauty 


PACKERS Liquid Shampoo 


Hair is trained back softly over the ears and swirled across 
the back, while it is still dripping from a shampoo. The 
final effect is soft and flattering. —rRoM ROBERT TEMPER. 


Oily Hair: Too oily hair is produced by an 
overactivity of the oil glands. A special 
treatment for oily hair, including hints on 
the correct way to massage, is given in the 








booklet packed with each carton of Packer's. How to 
Care for the Hair /: 
Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff 


and Scalp be 


is responsible for at least 75% of the cases y 
of falling hair. But dandruff need not be se- i 

















rious if carefully and properly treated. The RNKERS ] 
Packer Method of treatment, based on mod- snosrooff / 
ern thought, will be found in the booklet a. 
which comes with each carton of Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo. ud 


ie die 


Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recom- 
mend the Packer Treatment for dandruff, the 
most common cause of loss of hair. (You will 
find this treatment in the booklet which 
comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo.) If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer Treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Send 10c for sample and manual! 


On receipt of 10c we will send you a generous 
sample of Packer's Liquid Shampoo with our 
manual, ‘“‘How to Care for the Hair and 
Scalp.” This illustrated little book of 32 
pages contains dozens of authoritative sug- 
gestions for making your hair healthier and 
lovelier. It gives in detail treatments for the 


hair conditions briefly discussed on this page. 
Fill in che coupon, clip and mail today. 





To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 








4 

Tue Packer Manuracturinc Company, INc. 
\ Dept. 7G, Box 85, G. P. O., New York City 
< I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send Liquid 
Shampoo sample and manual. 


Name 
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What Do You Koow About It? 


‘eS 





Fruit drinks served icy cold are refreshingly delightful on a hot summer day. 


<n 
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mO YOU KNOW that cold fruit drinks help in reduc- 
; ing the temperature of the body? 


id taie?4| THis 1s Way such drinks are both refreshing and 
=aeS3 useful in hot weather. 





DO YOU KNOW that rapid drinking of cold beverages fre- 
quently causes severe gastric disturbances? 

Tuis 1s Wuy iced drinks should be sipped or drunk slowly. 

DO YOU KNOW that it is not true that the pressure under 
which carbonated soda water is manufactured kills germs? 

Tuis 1s Wuy reputable manufacturers use only water that has 
been distilled, or is known to be pure. 

DO YOU KNOW that the gas escaping from carbonated water 
cools it by carrying off some of the stored heat? 

Tuis 1s Wuy carbonated water is always cooler as a beverage 
than plain water held at the same temperature. 

DO YOU KNOW that fresh fruit juices contain mineral 
salts, vitamines, acids and sugars? 

Tuis 1s Wuy cold drinks made with fruit juices are not only 
pleasantly cooling but are wholesome as well. 


DO YOU KNOW that synthetic or manufactured flavors used 
in many beverages, while generally harmless, have none of 
the food value of the fruit juices which they imitate? 


Tuis 1s Wy in the making of cold drinks, artificial flavors are 
a poor substitute for the juice of fruits. 

DO YOU KNOW that sterilization is a sufficient preservative 
for fruit juices bottled under sanitary conditions? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the addition of chemical preservatives is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

DO YOU KNOW that dry ginger ale contains the least sugar 
of any of the soft drinks? 

Tuis 1s Wuy it is a good hot-weather beverage for those who 
should limit the sugar in their diet. 

DO YOU KNOW that acid drinks of the phosphate type are 
high in their sugar content? 

Tuis 1s Wuy such beverages should be avoided by those to 
whom sugar is harmful. 

DO YOU KNOW that ice made from contaminated water is 
often a source of contagion? 


Tuis 1s Wuy only ice that is known to be pure should be used 
in cold drinks. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Journal 
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i“ *4-g-a-h! 
Oven-baked!” 


No mistaking it. They /ook baked. They 
smell baked. They taste baked. They ARE 
baked— Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 

Only oven-baking—in the dry heat 
of real ovens—can develop that delight- 
ful oven-baked flavor that you like so 
well. Beans cooked in any other way do 
not taste like Heinz oven-baked beans. 

Then, too, the oven-baking makes 
them tender, mealy, easy to digest. And 
Heinz own sauce lends an added welcome 
touch that tempts the appetite. 

Read the label—beans that are ot 
baked cannot be /abeled baked. 


HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


The taste zs the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 


4 


© H.J.H.CO., '26 











IN STAMPS H. J. HEINZ COMPANY -: PITTSBURGH, PA. 







































slices that make your 
summer meals easier / 


N ARMOUR’S Star Bacon you 
get America’s choicest—a bacon 
always uniform in its fine flavor. 


The most convenient way to 
buy Armour’s Star Bacon is 
ready-sliced in sealed cartons. 
No rind. No waste. Evenly 
sliced so you can fry each strip 
to just the crispness you like. 


ARMOUR 455 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Armour’s Star’ 
Pure Lard 
in pails or cartons 
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Come eat outdoors, 
It’s really fun, 
The cooking is 

So simply done. 






tasty Meals for Hingry Motorists 


By Epna Dickson 


HREE adequate, well- 

balanced meals daily 

are essential to the com- 
plete enjoyment of long, 
cross-country motor trips. Yet 
a great many motorists would 
rather struggle along on a 
wretched diet of cheese, crack- 
ers, pickles, fruit and candy, 
than attempt to wrestle with 
the coffeepot and frying pan. While camp 
and wayside cookery is necessarily limited 
to dishes that are simple and easy to pre- 
pare, by a little effort and forethought 
substantial daily menus are not difficult to 
manage. 

Supplies, including fresh meat, eggs, 
vegetables and milk, may generally be 
purchased as needed along the way; so 
that it is unnecessary, except when tour- 
ing through unsettled districts, to stock up 
heavily with these commodities. How- 
ever, it is always advisable to anticipate 
your needs and purchase accordingly, and 
to start out with the “grub box”’ well 
filled with such necessary staples as coffee, 
sugar, powdered and evaporated milk, 
salt, pepper, bread, butter, jam, onions, 
potatoes and bacon, always sliced. And 
I always tuck in a small bottle each of 
chili and curry powder, to give a pleasing 
variety to the humble meat stew, baked 
beans, and so on. 

And while paper napkins do not actually 
come under the head of necessities, if 
you will add a generous bundle to your 
outfit you will never once begrudge the 
tiny space they take. They are invaluable 
for wiping out soiled dishes and greasy 
pots and pans, to say nothing of rendering 
first aid to sticky fingers. 

Your cooking outfit need not be elabo- 
rate or expensive. I know three seasoned 
motorists who have twice crossed the con- 
tinent, and toured far into Canada and 
Mexico, with no other cooking equipment 
than a battered old frying pan, coffeepot, 
saucepan and a folding camp grid stove! 

The recipes here appended were col- 
lected at random last summer from fellow 
tourists from various sections of the coun- 
try. To boil potatoes in their jackets 
seems to be the most convenient as well as 
the favorite camp method of cooking this 
useful vegetable. Save all 
left-over potatoes. They are 
easy to carry in the grub box, 
and will furnish you the nuc- 
leus of many a hasty meal. 
They are delicious fried, 
creamed, hashed brown, in 
salad or in corned-beef hash. 


SCRAMBLED EGGs, TEXAS 
STYLE. Mince finely together 
one small onion, one green 
sweet pepper and two 
medium-size tomatoes. Fry 
generous rashers of ham. Heat two or 
more tablespoonfuls of ham fat left from 
the ham in the frying pan, and carefully 
sauté the vegetables in it; when well done 
add six well-beaten eggs, season with 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, stir well and 
let simmer until set. Serve piping hot on 









For touring meal packets 
Boil“ murphies” in jackets. 


slices of buttered toast, and 
adorn with the fried ham. 
Good enough to please even 
fastidious limousine owners! 


FLIVVER HASH, MISSOURI. 
Mince one medium-size onion 
finely and fry until well done 
in two tablespoonfuls of bacon 
drippings, being careful not to 
burn. Then add four cold boiled potatoes 
and the contents of one small can of corned 
beef, each chopped; dust with one-half 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper and let brown nicely on 
both sides, adding more fat if necessary. 
If in an extravagant mood, garnish with 
poached eggs. No boarding-house flavor 
about this! 


CHIPPED BEEF AND HOMINY, GEORGIA. 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter or 
bacon fat in a frying pan over a slow fire; 
when smoking hot, add an eight-ounce 
glass of chipped beef, shredded. Let sizzle 
several minutes, then add a can of cooked 
hominy. Season with one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, or paprika, and let simmer 
until thoroughly heated. Rattling good! 


FRIZZLED BACON AND EcGs, MAINE. 
Fry slowly as many slices of bacon as de- 
sired, and when done switch to a hot plate 
to keep warm, letting the fat remain in the 
frying pan. Break into it as many fresh 
eggs as needed, and shave over them sev- 
eral paper-thin slices of young green 
onions; dust with salt and pepper, and 
finish cooking by basting with bacon fat. 
As soon as the eggs are done remove to the 
plate containing the bacon, and in the 
center of each egg put a teaspoonful of 
either chili sauce or tomato catchup, 
preferably heated; serve at once. Hits 
on all cylinders! 


BAKED BEANS A LA CALIFORNIA. Chop 
one small onion fine and cook until tender 
in two tablespoonfuls of bacon drippings. 
Then add one can of plain baked beans; 
over this sprinkle a little salt and a 
teaspoonful of chili powder. Stir well to 
blend, let heat thoroughly and serve. A 
dish fit for any 
hungry motorist! 


RHODE ISLAND 
POTATOES. Cut six 
medium-size cold 
boiled potatoes into 
thin slices. Heat two table- 
spoonfuls of butter or three 
slices of bacon snipped into 
small pieces with scissors and 
one onion sliced in a fry- 
ing pan, and when smoking 
hot dump in the potatoes; 
sprinkle with one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
fry to a nice golden brown. Then pour 
over the potatoes three well-beaten eggs, 
season further if necessary, and let simmer 
until the eggs become firm. Especially 
good for that ‘‘all-gone feeling” in the 
region of the solar plexus! 
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PERFECT SERVANT 
A CHRYSLER ‘*‘70” 


The Ladies' HOME JOURNAL 


Does not every woman long for the 
perfect servant — that jewel beyond 
price who does all things well, who is 
always equable of temper, always sunny, 
whose strength is untiring, whose per- 
sonality is charming and—whose serv- 
ice is unfailing? 

The Chrysler “70” is, indeed, just such 


a servant. 


How truly remarkable is the preference 
this great car has won from those most 
discriminating of buyers—womankind. 


Light and charmingly graceful in con- 
trast to mere bulk and stodginess. Fleet 


and agile in contrast to © the cum- 


bersome. Economical and com- 
pact, with entirely new and delightful 
comfort developments, it brings to 
her a finer, freer and more luxurious 
personal transportation. 


It frees her from so many limitations 
and sources of needless irritation. 


Despite the wealth of flattery in imita- 
tion and emulation it has received, 
discriminating women everywhere join 
mechanically-wise mankind in acclaim- 
ing Chrysler the one really supreme 
expression of present day motor car 
satisfaction. 


Priced from $1395 to $1895 f. 0. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 


CHRYSLER 


CC cy 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 





(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 


| pe, 
It’s Film 
That makes your teeth look 


“off color’? and invites 
decay and gum troubles 
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Accept, please, this remarkable dental test which firms 


delicate gums and gives 


“off-color” teeth dazzling 


whiteness by removing the dingy film that clouds them 


N a few days you can work a 

transformation in your mouth 
this new way. Dazzling whiteness 
will supplant that ‘“‘off-color’’ look 
of your teeth. Your gums will be- 
come firm and take on the healthy 
coral tint you envy. 


FILM .. . the trouble maker 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous 
coat. 

That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You must 
remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It absorbs discolora- 
tions and gives your teeth that 
cloudy, ‘‘off-color’’ look. It is the 
basis of tartar. Germs by millions 
breed in it, and they, with tartar, 
are a chief cause of pyorrhea and 
gum disorders. 


_— " resem er amy 





Many old-time methods fail in suc- 
cessfully combating it. Regardless of 
the care you take now, your teeth 
remain dull—your gums toneless. 





New methods remove it. 
Your Gums become Firm 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has dis- 
covered effective combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film and re- 
move it. Your gums become firm 
and of healthy coral color. 


What you see when that film is 
removed — the dazzling whiteness 
of your teeth — will delight and 
amaze you. 

Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. A 
few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube 
will be sent you free. 





the worst, 
enemy to teeth 











Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Ca 


London Office: 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd. 
137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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FREE Pepsadéent 


Mail Coupon for The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


10-Day Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 649, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Name. 





Address 

















“Shall I tell you what I like best about your plan?” wrote a young girl not long ago. “‘ You 
| put money in my hands when I wanted it most—to look nice for a very special occasion.” 











Sf You Want Money This Summer 
Or All Year Round—Write Me! 


peg] AVE you sometimes grown tired 
sa<4 of asking for money, if you are 





Sz 28) it would be to spend dollars of 
your very own? 

Are you thinking of pretty summer 
clothes, and of how joyfully extra money 
could go for summer ‘‘treats’’? Ofa rest- 
ful vacation or gay excursions? 

Or, if you are a business girl, have you 
often longed to add to your weekly salary 
just the extra $2 or $4 that the “‘differ- 
ent’”’ hat always seems to cost? 


Keeping Young and Happy 


F COURSE you have! You wouldn’t 

be human if you didn’t. And of 
course, if you are married and keeping 
house, you have sat down in the middle of 
your housework and thought of the things 
that more money would bring you. 

Of cretonnes for the living room, of an 
electric iron to lighten the burden of these 
hot days, of new silk stockings to match a 
favorite dress. 

For it is the little things that often count 
so much, It is the extra dollars and the 
luxuries they buy that make life easy 
and keep us young and happy—whether 
we are high-school girls or grandmothers. 


You, Too, Gan Make -Noney 


HEN why not begin to have the joy of 
buying them with your own money— 
now? Summertime is spending time! 
And here in The Girls’ Club, into which 
we will welcome you sincerely, we are 
happy spenders as well as thrifty savers. 
Schoolgirls and teachers find our plan 
ideal for vacation earning. Wives say that 
it is ‘‘made for them”’ because it fits in 
easily with the care of home and children. 
But one of our young girl members sug- 
gests the biggest reason why it appeals to 
women and girls everywhere—and will to 


you. 

“Shall I tell you what I like best about 
your plan?” she wrote not long ago. “It 
is this: You put money in my hands when 


I wanted it most—to look nice for a very 
special occasion. And you put it there 
right away!” 

Hereare three other letters, too, that will 
give you an idea of what money when they 
wanted it has brought to these Club mem- 
bers—and can bring to you: 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: Two 
weeks in the mountains, away from the hot 
office—that’s what I have to thank the Club for. 
Tired as I was, I couldn’t have afforded to go 
away if it hadn’t been for you. No wonder I’ve 
decided to be a “‘life member’”’! 

R. P. L., Mass. 


Less Work for Mother 


Dear Manager: The $6 I earned last week 
completed the amount needed for my new wash- 
ing machine. Do you blame me for going down 
to the laundry just to look at it? Think of the 
time it will save—and of the other things I’m 
going to have! For I’ve just begun. I’m de- 
lighted that busy mother that I am, I can earn 


too! Mrs. T. M., Ohio. 
A High-School Girl Earns $20 


Dear Manager: My father was so pleased 
when I told him I had earned $20 toward my 
business course. Now I know the way to have 
the little things, too, that every girl wants, with- 
out having to ask dad all the time. 

E. H., Cal. 


Will You Join Us? 


OULDN’T you like to come in, to be 

one of us, to have money of your own 
“‘without asking,” for summer spending, 
for all-year-round extras? 

There’s no red tape connected with 
our plan, no expense to you. But there is 
money for you, right from the start. 

Let me tell you about the way to do 
it. Ask me today. It will take only a 
minute now, and you'll be glad later. Just 
write me a note, or even a postcard, ad- 
dressed to 
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e \ No laundry. As easy to 
: dispose of asa pi f tis- 
|i v > © stort at plese 
t ‘ ing problem of disposal. 
- e YS oa 
» : i 
: By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
’ Graduate Nurse 
O MEET every day at your best, to wear There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
k your gayest frocks with a care-free mind, Simply discard Kotex as you would a piece 
P your sheerest things without a moment’s fear !— if ties —ieiiieout etaiaasiemel: 
: do you wish it? 
4 Millions of women—eight out of every ten in You can get it anywhere, today 
n the better walks of life—have adopted this new 
way. A way that supplants the insecurity of the If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
old-time methods with a protection that is ab- make a great difference in your viewpoint, in your 
r solute. peace of mind, and your health. 
fl It has changed the hygienic habits of millions. Many ills, according to leading medical authori- 
h- ; It will make a great difference in your life,'in ties, are traced to the use.of unsafe and unsanitary 
your peace of mind and your health. makeshift methods. 
3 unique features unknown before . . . _ Thus today, on eminent medical advice, mil- 
‘ lions are turning to this new way. 
obtainable no other way 
oe = aoe oe ee ; In purchasing, take care that you get the gen- 
m his new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. yine Kotex. It is the only pad embodying the 
8 Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It super-absorbent, Cellucotton. It is the only one 
h is made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton. made by this company. Any substitute you may 
ad It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its be offered will be entirely different in action, dis- 
, own weight in moisture. posal and efficiency—merely an imitation made to 
4 It is f : ee look like Kotex. You can obtain Kotex at better 
ol tis hve times as absorbent as cotton. drug and department stores everywhere. Comes 
d- Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new disin- in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the 
fectant. Think of the amazing protection this Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellucotton Products 
feature alone gives! Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
+ 





*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 
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“Ask for them by name” 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 
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of hygienic handicaps 
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In the Lives of Other Women 


You may find a simple solution of the greatest 


This new way insures charm, immac- 


ulacy and exquisiteness under the most 
trying conditions, offering 3 features 
unknown before, including easy disposal 
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Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 












Utter protection— Kotex absorbs 
16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture; 5 times that of cotton, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring dou- 
ble protection. 

















Kotex R 


Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help your- 
self, pay the clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
















N choosing the particular system that is to 

bring the recognized advantages of elec- 
tric refrigeration to your home, this is to be 
remembered: Kelvinator is the oldest do- 
mestic electric refrigeration. Its perform- 
ance, since1914, in thousands of homes, is a 
guarantee of its performance in your home. 


“ANG experience covers seven oreight 
years with one Kelvinator. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that anything could 
give more unalloyed comfortand sat- 
isfaction than the Kelvinator I have.”’ 

(Name on request) 


There is a Kelvinator to fit your present refrigerator 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
2048 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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pushed the dark hair back from her fore- 
head with a tired little hand, and looked 
away past Bill, out across the darkened 
waters of the river. 

““Good heaven! You’ve run away from 
Howard?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Howard and mother,” 
she amended. “‘We were going up some- 
where, to be married near his house. I ran 
away. And I am not going back.” 

“But, my child, you can’t stay here.” 

“TI am going back to headquarters. I 
shall work for my living, like other girls.” 

“No white girls work out here.” 

“Well, one is going to start,’”’ she said 
in her small, dreary voice. 


Be gave a low whistle. “Gollywog, 
but this is a bit of a mess-up. You 
see, Howard is my Burra Sahib.” 

“‘Oh, is he?”’ said the small bedraggled 
girl, to whom this seemed to mean noth- 
ing. “He was very nearly my husband, 
but I ran away.” 

“See here, can’t you go back to your 
mother? I dare say I could get hold of 
your mother.” 

“It was mother wanted me to marry 
Howard all along; I never did. There 
isn’t much use in talking about going back 
to mother.”” She curled up sideways in 
the big chair like a kitten. ‘All the lovely 
things one dreams,” said the small be- 
draggled girl, “all the pretty things one 
thinks about and hopes for—to end with 
Howard. I knew when I saw him that I 
just couldn’t. Somehow in England it 
hadn’t seemed so bad. But out here ——”’ 
She shuddered. 

Bill, who had also seen Howard in the 
cool gray of a tropical dawn, shuddered 
with her. After all, you could not really 
wonder she had preferred the jungle with 
all its tigers, to life with Howard. 

“When you give up your dreams, you’re 
dead,”’ said the small bedraggled girl 
stilly. “I’d rather work for my liv- 
ing, and keep my bits of dreams.” 


Bits of Dreams 


(Continued from Page 15) 


there, cursing life that left a girl like her 
surprised because men were good. 

He called Hla Tin. ‘‘ Nobody come here 
last night, Hla Tin. This launch empty. 
You remember?”’ 

Hla Tin fanned his charcoal brazier to a 
glow without looking up. “Very good, 
sir,’ said Hla Tin. He was a well-trained 
servant, and could be relied upon to re- 
member, or forget, whatever was required 
of him. 

Bill went out to meet Howard. 

The Conservator came on board clum- 
sily, like a large bullfrog making its way 
over the rail. “I say, Bill, anything un- 
usual along this way? I mean to say, 
seen anything? Nobody passed, or any- 
thing of that kind?” The Burra Con- 
servator was obviously shaken to the core. 

“Nothing out of the ordinary here, 
sir,” came Bill’s quiet voice. 

“What? Well, for heaven’s sake, get 
me a drink then. I’m all to pieces.” 

“Anything wrong, sir?”’ 

“Practically everything,” said the Con- 
servator. “‘But it ain’t in your district 
this time, so get me a drink, boy.” 


ARGE and loose and red, the Conserva- 
tor Howard filled Bill’s chair. He had 
his fourth drink, with Bill watching him 
anxiously. Bill wanted him to go, but-the 
Conservator seemed settled for the day. 
Meanwhile Mabel would be sitting up- 
stairs, small and scared half out of her 
wits. Bill wanted to get onto the business 
of Mabel. 
“‘Here, butler, another glass,”” roared 
the Conservator. He drank it off, and 
went unsteadily to the rail. ‘‘Must be 


morning. Bill ran upstairs to break the 
news to Mabel Thain. But Mabel Thain 
had gone. 

Bill stood there, feeling ridiculously like 
crying. He did not want her to be gone. 

“When she hear the launch going, she 
go too,’”’ whispered Hla Tin. ‘‘ This missie 
very much frightened of Burra Conserva- 
tor, sir. She say to me, ‘Tell your master 
I go big town. I soon all right.’”’ 

All through the hot and breathless day 
they sat with Howard while he muttered 
and groaned, and saw various sorts of ani- 
mals of various sorts of hue upon the walls 
and the ceiling and the floor of Bill’s sleep- 
ing place. 


HE doctor came the next morning. 

No need for him to tell Bill what was 
wrong with Howard. Bill knew pretty 
well what was wrong with Howard. There 
is practically only one complaint that be- 
sprinkles ceilings with crocodiles and ele- 
phants and serpents in varying shades of 
orange and pink and blue. 

“Get him into hospital,’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘That’s the only thing. You’re going 
to leave, aren’t you? Well, take him down 
to headquarters with you. Diet and care, 
and a spell in the private ward. That’s 
the stuff to give °em. Never you mind; 
you’ve leave to look forward to. Anda 
jolly nice girl at headquarters was ask- 
ing about you— Dick Charter’s sister, 
Cynthia. Lucky young dog!” said the 
doctor, and prodded Bill in the ribs. 

Bill came to with a start, and realized he 
had not thought of Cynthia for several 
days. He was thinking of Mabel. He 
wanted to help Mabel. 

It rather complicated things, abetting 
your Burra Sahib’s bride to elude him. If 
he were found out, he could not hope for 
much of a career after that. And he had 
to have a career, poor Bill; he had no 
private means, like all the nicest people. 

“T’ll risk it, if only I can find her,”’ 
said Bill. “‘I’ll pay her passage home 





“Can’t imagine what I’d better | 
do about this,” said Bill, stroking | 
his unshaven chin. “If it had been 
anyone but Howard’’—he played 
with a fork and mused. “Can’t 
think what on earth to do about 
this!”’ said Bill aloud after a time. 

He got no answer. Looking across 
at his visitor, he found the small be- 
draggled girl had gone to sleep, curled 
up like a kitten in his big chair, her 
dark head, with its curiously cropped 
hair, fallen on her arms. 

‘Dead beat, poor kid,” said Bill. 

He picked her up in his arms and 
carried her up to his sleeping place 
beside the bathroom. 

Not unfunny, thought Bill. 
Christmas night, and here she was, 
blown in out of the jungle to keep 
himcompany. Just aslip ofa thing, 
no heavier than a child. 

“‘She shan’t go back to Howard,”’ 
said Bill firmly. That was as far as 
he got. 


} E WENT downstairs and got 

into his long chair. After a 
three months’ trek in the forests, a 
man can sleep anywhere, and be 
hanged to the mosquitoes. He slept 
a dreamless sleep, and woke at dawn 
to find her standing over him and 
shaking him, her face white as 
paper. 

“Tt’s him,” she said. ‘‘He’s com- 





Fer Thimble 


By Litytian Garp 


[*s really quite conceited at the 
work it’s had to do— 
The frills and hems and tucks and 
bands so gossamery fine! 
The sewing in of ribbons— yellow, 
mauve and pink and blue; 
No wonder that its face isalla-shine! 
It’s worn to holes in places; but it 
vows it doesn’t care— 
That little silver thimble in the work- 
bag over there! 


It quarreled with the needles, for it 
called them “lazy things,” 
Although they twinkled in and out 
as fast as fast could be! 
It drove the cottons and the silks as if 
they were on wings, 
And labored with a tireless ecstasy; 
But now it’s feeling rather fagged and 
hides itself away. 
The trousseau is completed, and the 
wedding is today! 


if she hasn’t the money. I’d marry 
her myself if it hadn’t been Howard!”’ 

He worked at his reports far into 
the night. Over the water great bugs 
came sailing in to the lamp and fell 
on his papers all around him. 

At dawn Howard was more or less 
himself. He summoned Bill with a 
shout. 

“Been a bit of a nuisance, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Not at all, sir. 
feeling better.”’ 

“T’m feeling infernally bad,”’ said 
Howard. ‘‘ What day is it?” 

“Day after Boxing Day, sir.” 


I hope you are 


WAS to have married yester- 

day,” said Howard. “‘ Look here, 
Bill. Sit down. I got to talk to you. 
Must tell somebody. I’ve got myself 
into a mess, old boy. In England 
last leave. I dunno what it was. I 
went a lot further than I intended. 
She was a nice enough girl; but I’m 
not amarrying man. And there was 
her mother; had me involved before 
I knew where I was, and then there 
was no getting out of it. I was fond 
enough of her—a nice little girl. 
But I’m not amarrying man. When 
she arrived, I suppose she found me 
sort of cold and disappointing. For 
she ran off. Twenty miles from here, 
she slipped ashore, and left me with 
that mother of hers. Gad, what a 








ing for me. You'll help me? You 
won’t give me away?” 

Bill sorted his mazed senses and sat up. 
““What’s—what’s wrong?”’ said Bill. 

“Ahoy there!’’ came a faint voice over 
the water out of the white mists of morn- 
eS “Burra Sahib’s launch coming along- 
si e.?? 

Then Bill understood. ‘Run upstairs 
and stay there,’”’ said Bill. ‘And don’t 
worry your little head. I won’t give you 
away—not if it costs me my job.” 

She stood a moment, looking at him. 

““How—how good you are,” she said un- 
Steadily, and went away and left him 





getting on now,” he said thickly, and 
swayed and fell at Bill’s feet. 

“Oh, hades!”’ said Bill. ‘‘My hotel is 
getting overfull. Hla Tin, tell the Burra 
Conservator’s launch to go double quick 
to next town and fetch up doctor. Then 
you come along help me with this sick 
master. No—don’t take him to my room. 
He'll have to stay here.” 

Came the sound of shouting and the 
heaving of the anchor, and the Burra 
Sahib’s launch rode off like a gull over 
the water, till it was lost in the mists of 


night I had of it! I was looking for 
her. Of course I must marry her, 
and try to make it up to her.”” He heaved 
his big body round on the narrow bed and 
groaned. 

“Don’t you worry, sir,” said Bill. “T’ll 
take on the commission of finding her for 
you during my leave. And if I can find 
any way out of the difficulty for you, I 
will.”’ 

““You’re a decent youngster,’ said How- 
ard weakly. ‘Get me a drink.” 

At every town and village on the way 
down to headquarters, Bill went ashore to 
make inquiries about Mabel. But no one 
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You can now 
Jreeze Ice-cream 
in4 minutes 


T= Alaska Freezer has a high, narrow 
can, and the wonderful open-spoon 
dasher that freezes ice-cream in four min- 
utes. Guests for dinner? Family want a 
treat? You can now make this popular 
delicacy so quickly, and make it much 
more delicious than ordinary cream. 


The wonderful Alaska dasher has paddles, 
just like an open-spoon egg-beater. They 
whip and aerate the cream, so that not only 
does Alaska ice-cream freeze almost in- 
stantly, but it freezes with a smooth, rich, 
creamy texture that will be a delight. 


Try making this delicious Walnut Ice- 
Cream with a four-minute Alaska Freezer. 


Alaska Walnut Ice-Cream 


I quart cream 

¥% cup white sugar 

% cup maple syrup 

34 cup English walnut meats 
I teaspoon vanilla 


The walnut meats should be pounded in a 
mortar before measuring. Cook together 
the cream, sugar and syrup, stirring until 
dissolved. Add the walnut meats, strain, 
cool and flavor with vanilla. Freeze for 
four minutes in an Alaska Freezer. 


There is no end to the wonderful desserts 
an Alaska will make. 
Ices, frappés, mousses 
in bewildering variety. 


You will find the 
Alaska so easy 
to use 


The freezer turns easily on 
its carefully constructed 
mechanism. All gears are 
covered—no danger of 
pinching fingers—and a 
safety guard keeps water 
and salt from getting in 
the can. 

Yet, although so well- 
made, the Alaska is not 
expensive. You can get it 
in all styles and sizes, from the standard 1-quart 
Alaska to the beautiful grey-enameled Alaska Grey 
Goose Freezer. Ask your dealer to show you his 
stock of Alaska Freezers and demonstrate how the 
wonderful open-spoon dasher works. 





Send for this free book 
of delightful ice-cream recipes 
Senp the coupon below for a free copy of our book 
of delicious ice-cream recipes, with 38 recipes for 
making ice-creams, ices, mousses and frappés. 


ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY, INC., Dept. 
F6, Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


for delicious ice-cream 











ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC. 

Dept. F6, Winchendon, Mass. 

Please send me your free recipe book, “‘Good News 
for Ice-Cream Lovers,” with 38 recipes for making 
delicious ices, ice-creams, mousses and frappés. 


Freezer. 


I own (do not own) a pees! 
(Please give make) 
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Learn why. 





“CN angry woman makes a white 
washing’’, is a saying from 
theoldcountry. But the Borax way 
is so much-easier and pleasanter. 
For Borax softens the water by 
counteracting the elements in it 
which tend to prevent the soap 
from readily making rich suds. 
And clothes washed in Borax- 
softened water come out clean. 
They can be easily rinsed and 
ironed. You nced not worry about 
colored fabrics, for Borax can not 

i fade colors. 

Borax is also a deodorant—it 
makes the clothes absolutely san- 
itary by removing all odors. 

Borax is harmless to both hands 
and fabrics—no matter what 
quantity is used. In fact Borax is 
actually beneficial to the skin be- 
Cause it counteracts the roughen- 
ing effects of laundry soap. 

Remember, Borax is not a sub- 
stitute for soap. Use it with soap— 
to increase the effectiveness of the 
soap. A tablespoonful of Borax to 
a gallon of water is sufficient— 
unless the water is very hard. 

Use Borax in your dishwashing 
and for cleansing pots, pans and 


Clothes look cleaner, 
smell cleaner—they 
actually are cleaner 
when Borax is used 
in the washing water. 


can give your laundry-things 
a real purity of cleanliness 


ei | 


kettles. Closets, cupboards and ice 
boxes are made sweet and clean 
when washed in Borax water. To 
keep drains sanitary flush with 
strong hot solution of Borax water 
at least once a week. Borax cleans 
porcelain and enamel without in- 
jury. Simply sprinkle Borax on a 
damp cloth and wipe them. 

Borax is truly the magic prod- 
uct for all washing and cleaning 
work in the home. It has scores of 
practical and helpful uses which 
you can learn by sending for our 
booklet, ‘““The Magic Crystal.”’ 
Use the coupon. 


Twenty Mule Team Borax is on 
sale at all grocery, drug and de- 
partment stores. Directions for its 
use are on the package. 

If for certain reasons you prefer 
Borax and soap combined in one 
product you can secure this com- 
bination in Twenty Mule Team 
Borax Soap Chips. They are espe- 
cially recommended for laundering 
and dishwashing whether done by 
hand or by washing machine; and 
are equally satisfactory for general 
household use. Write us if your 
grocer doesn’t carry them. 


Bo} mule team 
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had seen anything of her, and they reached 
headquarters a fortnight later as devoid of 
news as they had been at the start. How- 
ard was deposited in the hospital, his as- 
sortment of highly colored reptiles along 
with him, in charge of a nut-brown nurse. 

And almost the first person Bill ran into 
was Cynthia’s brother, Dick Charters. 
“Been looking out for you,” said Dick. 
“‘Cynthia’s out here. That other affair” — 
Dick grew confidential—‘“‘it never came 
to anything. Old Cynthe’s anxious to see 
you again, Bill. If you ask me, I believe 
she realizes that she made a darned fool of 
herself a year ago.” 

So that was how things were! Bill 
thought it over in the seclusion of his own 
room. He decided he might as well see 
Cynthia again. In fact, there was no way 
out of it. He had accepted Dick’s invita- 
tion. 

The Charterses had a flat in the civilized 
part of the town—a big, imposing, luxuri- 
ous flat, with vast expanses of parquet 
floor that was dangerously slippery to a 
man straight from the jungle. Bill felt as 
though he was walking about on looking 
glass. You approached it by a lift. And 
Cynthia was waiting for him in the spa- 
cious, cool drawing-room, full of pink and 
white hydrangeas, with electric fans mak- 
ing the air as cool as in England—Cyn- 
thia, white and immaculate as ever. He 
wondered why he had never noticed that 
Cynthia’s beautiful face was a little hard. 


HE was very gay and very glad to see 

him. She talked away about the won- 
ders of the East, and the silks in the 
bazaar, and a marvelous maid she had 
picked up by the sheerest fluke, who could 
sew like a dream, and was really white. 
“None of your café au lait,’’ said Cynthia. 
And she talked away about a wonderful 
jade necklace she had picked up in the 
bazaar also—pure mauve; very rare, and 
a great bargain, so Dick said. 

“‘T’ll show it to you after dinner,” said 
Cynthia. 

There were a shiny white tablecloth and 
sweet-smelling roses on the table. Bill sat 
down feeling rather large and clumsy and 
out of it all. Inconsequently he remem- 
bered his Christmas dinner, and a sudden 
wave of homesickness swept over Bill, for 
his own launch, and the white moon over 
the forest, and a girl’s slight figure 
standing in the doorway. 

““A merry Christmas,” he 
had said. 

“Same to you, and many 
of them,” she had replied 
in a little tired voice. 

“What are you smiling 


A 
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Cynthia. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Biil, 
making a vast pile of bread 
crumbs at his elbow. 

After dinner Dick had left them alone 
on the thinnest of pretexts, and Cynthia 
said, ‘‘I want to talk to you.” 

He sat down, waiting to be talked to, 
but Cynthia seemed to have nothing much 
to say. She seemed to be waiting for a 
move from him, and it was a move Bill 
could not make. It wasn’t as easy as 
Cynthia thought. You couldn’t throw him 
away, and then in an idle moment come 
back and collect him again—not Bill. He 
wanted to tell her just that. Something 
was quite dead; but Bill was not clever 
with words, and he did not know how to 
explain to her what it was. 

“Bill,” she said presently, ‘“‘I made a 
big mistake a year ago.” 


HERE was a long silence. Out of it 
Bill said, in a wild desire to gain time, 
“‘Won’t you show me your jade necklace?” 
“Why, I said I would, didn’t I? Boy,” 
she called to the servant who sat outside 
the door, “tell the maid to bring my jewel 
case.” 

Along the vista of floor that shone like 
looking glass came a slight figure in black. 
She wore a little apron, and in her hands 
she carried Cynthia’s jewel case. It was 
Mabel, earning her living and keeping her 
bits of dreams. 
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When she saw Bill she stood quite still | 
and pushed the dark hair off her forehead | 
with one very little hand. ‘Oh, dear!” | 
she said, and all Cynthia’s jewels lay scat- | 
tered over the brightness of the floor. | 

“Little idiot! Whatever is the matter 
with her?” said Cynthia angrily. | 

““She’s fainted,’”’ said Bill. | 

He picked her up in his arms and carried | 
her onto the divan. She was as small and | 
light as a child. | 

“I hope to goodness she’s not going to | 
turn out delicate,” said Cynthia. ‘“She’s 
no use to me if she is going to turn out | 
delicate. Here, undo her collar.” | 

Bill undid her collar, while Cynthia | 
fetched some water. Then he caught his | 
breath. Round the girl’s neck was a rib- | 
bon, and on the ribbon was a blue glass | 
heart, a tawdry thing, the sort you get out | 
of crackers at Christmastime. 

| 


ILL undid the ribbon with trembling 
fingers’ and slipped the silly thing 
into his waistcoat pocket. He went away 
before Cynthia got back into the drawing- 
room. Don’t ask me what she thought 
about it all. All the next day Bill waited 
about outside the Charters’ flat. With 
never a fan or a cold drink to alleviate his 
misery, Bill waited there in the heat and | 
the dust—which shows what a man can | 
do when he is really put to it. | 

He had his reward at half-past three, 
when he saw Mabel come out alone and | 
thread her way through the dusty streets | 
to the comparative quiet and cool of Can- | 
tonment Gardens. There were little arti- 
ficial lakes there, and beds full of cannas, 
and white frangipani that drowned the 
smell of the bazaar. | 

She sat down on a seat there, all alone. | 
He could only suppose it was her afternoon 
off. She removed her toppee and pushed | 
the dark hair back off her forehead. He | 
could see the outline of her little head 
against the brilliance of the cannas, with 
the hair cut so strangely that he never 
could be quite sure whether an accident 
had happened to her or whether she had 
done it on purpose. 

He went and stood in front of her, his 
hands in the pockets of his tussor trousers. | 
She made him feel very large and clumsy | 
and overpowering, because she was so 
very small. 

“‘A happy New Year!” she said in 
“~ her small, quiet voice. 


“oN “‘Same to you, and many of | 
NY them,” said Bill. 


“So it was you,” said she. 
“T half imagined I dreamed 
eg 
“Did you think I was just 
another of your bits of 

dreams?” he asked. 

She looked away from him. 
All around them the flame-of-the- 

forest shed crimson tears on the 
path. He held out the blue glass heart— 
that tawdry thing that came out of a 
cracker. 


\\ 
\\ 
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“(\H,” SHE said, clutching it eagerly. 
“‘T thought it was lost.’’ She seemed 
to be ready to cry because it was not lost. 

“It was round your neck,” he said. 

“How do you know?”’ she flashed. 

He took her two little hands. “‘ Why dic 
you keep it?” he asked. 

She looked him squarely in the eyes, her 
head thrown back. “‘ Why do you think?’’ 
she said. 

He kissed her there in the Cantonment 
Gardens among the artificial lakes, and 
the cannas, and the flowering trees—and 
nobody saw. The best people are not in 
Cantonment Gardens at four in the after- 
noon. 

Next day Bill sent Howard a telegram. 
The telegram simply said: ‘Married her 
myself.” 

Don’t ask me what Cynthia said or 
thought. 

When Howard died a year later and left 
all his money to Bill, whom he hardly 
knew, people shrugged their shoulders and 
laughed. They had always said Bill was 
born under a lucky star, and there seemed 
no other way of accounting for it. 
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4 Dow't take a peep into a mirror 
} and say, “Well... I'ma blonde. That 
' settles it.’’ 


= cult. Not all blondes are pink and white 
} with golden hair. 


July, 1926 


Are you making the most of your type?-’ 
Blonde or Brunette—your beauty today depends on your make-up = © 
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Trade-mark 





Nowadays most women make up. For just 
whisking Powder over one’s nose is really 
making up. And clever, successful women who 
do fine, admirable things for the world, study 
their faces as they do their dresses, using cos- 
metics frankly . . . in a refined, natural way 
.. « for beauty and daintiness. 


It doesn’t settle it at all. Being a blonde 
is an enterprise, because to be perfectly . . . 
charmingly . . . gloriously blonde is diffi- 


There is the silver 
blonde . . . like lilies and moonlight 
. and the gypsy blonde with the rare 
charm of tawny hair and olive skin. 
Everything depends on your make-up— 
the Powder, Rouge and Lipstick you use. 
And it’s the same if you're Titian-haired 
or a flashing brunette. Your olive skin 
may be your strongest beauty point, but 
it can't be covered with just any Powder. 
Your Lipstick can’t be cherry red if your 








beautifying in an entirely natural way. 


Armand Rouge and Lipstick also come in 
different shades for different types. 


Make up for beauty with Armand 


Begin with a gentle cleansing, using the 
fragrant new Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream. Then a tiny bit of 
Armand Vanishing Cream for protection. 
Over the Cream, spread a gossamer of Ar- 
mand Cold Cream Powder, rubbing it in 
well with a velour puff. (Choose from 
four different tints—to find the becom- 
ing, natural tints for your type.) Now, 
Armand Rouge, high or low, according to 
the lines of your own color. Again, a fin- 
ishing touch of Powder. Last of all, that 
fascinating touch of color—Armand Lip- 
stick in just the right tone to make your 
smile happier. Before bedtime, use two 
Creams—Armand Eau de Cologne Cleans- 
ing Cream, to free the skin of daytime 
grime and dirt; Armand Cold Cream, 
for a gentle massage to preserve and 
beautity. 

ArRMAND—Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. In 








type calls for dark red—the deep red of a 
crushed red rose. 


The secret lies first in the subtle tints of your 
Powder. And the only way really to tell is to try 
Powder on your face, before your own frank mirror, 


by day and by evening light. 
Write for the new Armand Beauty Test Packet 


Enclose twenty-five cents and coupon below, writ- 
ing your name and address clearly. You will re- 
ceive « dainty packet containing four different tints 
of the famous Armand Cold Cream Powder, two 
new shades of Armand Rouge, and generous tubes 
of three excellent Creams—the new, delightfully 
tefreshing Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
Cream, Armand Cold Cream and Vanishing Cream. 

Use this packet to find your most becoming, flat- 
tering make-up. Try different tints of Powder, 
dark and li ght Rouge. See which are most natural, 
flattcring and fashionable. Find the tints exactly 
right for your type. 


You will enjoy this Face Powder 


Its magic is a marvelous bit of Cold Cream which 
caresses the skin into velvety softness and makes 
a Powder of unusual adherence. Made up with 





Armand, your daintiness will outlast the dance, 
the wind and sun of outdoor sports, a busy business 
day. It is a Powder that stays on, keeping you 
well-groomed. And each Armand shade is richly 
toned to blend with the living tints of the skin, 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder. 


Price $1.00 


London, Florian and Armand, Ltd. In 
Mexico City, Armand de Mexico. 





ARMAND CoLp Cream Powper. Price $1.00. 

ARMAND Bouquet or Parapise—medium dense. Price 50 cents. 
ARMAND Pgripore Powper—light-weight. Price $1.00. 
ArMAnD Cotp Cream RouGce—light, medium, dark, Armand 
Flame, No. 18 (theatrical), and two new shades, Dahlia-Rose 
Pink and Dahlia-Rose Red. Price 50 cents. 

Armanp Lipstick—light, medium, dark and Armand Flame. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 

ARMAND Eau DE CoLoGNg CLEANsING CrEaM. Jars 5oc and $1.00. 
ARMAND Cotp Cream. Jars 50 cents and $1.00. Tube 25 cents. 
ARMAND VANISHING CreaM. Jar 50 cents. Tube 25 cents. 





Tue ArMaNpD Guarantee: No matter where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not entirely please you, you may take it 
back and your money will be refunded. 








ARMAND—DeEs MOINES A 


Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with four different tints of 
Powder, beauty accessories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
including the interesting booklet, entitled the ‘Creed of Beauty."’ I enclose 25¢. 
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ARMAND 


Cotp Cream Powber in the pink and white checked hat box 
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When Seconds Count 
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In a flash it happened... .My little girl was hurt. And I could 
‘ not do a thing to relieve her suffering. There we were—waiting— 
waiting. The minutes seemed hours....Then along came a car 
and out jumped a man who began to work, scarcely saying a word. 
He cleansed her wounds and bound them up with gauze... .The 
doctor said later that he had probably saved her from serious 
infection... . perhaps had saved her life.” 


* * *# * * 


Prrtshinen and intelligent First Aid, deftly rendered, is a life-saving accom- 
plishment when accidents occur—on the road, in the street, in homes or at 
work. Accidents may happen, any time, wherever you are. Then, of course, 
you will want to help. But all your sympathy and all your willingness 
will count for little unless you are prepared to act—quickly. 


To prevent infection in minor cuts and wounds—first, apply iodine; f 
second, cover wound with sterilized gauze; third, bind with aseptic 
gauze bandage; fourth, fasten bandage with adhesive plaster. If a 
large artery is cut, apply pressure upon it between the wound and 
the heart with the fingers or a knotted handkerchief. Release pres- 
sure every fifteen or twenty minutes so as not to cut off circulation 
entirely for too long a time. 


— These are the things you can do before the doctor comes. Just a few 
First Aid materials are needed—but when they are needed, they are 
needed instantly. Seconds are precious! 





ry Xo 
Although automobile manufacturers are mendous power of these swift-moving 
building sturdier cars than ever before, vehicles, 

staunchly equipped with brakes and strong 
steering apparatus, the number of auto- 
mobile accidents has steadily increased 
from year to year. In 1925 there were 
ten times as many deaths from this cause 
as there were in 1911. 


A knowledge of what to do and a First 
Aid emergency equipment are invaluable 
—not only in the car but at home where 
injuries frequently occur from cuts, falls, 
burns, scalds or poisons. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail you, without cost, a booklet 
on First Aid which tells the things you 
should know to be able to save lives. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Last year more than 600,000 persons 
were seriously injured and 21,000 lost 
their lives. Because motor cars are easily 
handled, careless persons forget the tre- 
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eMy Book and Hleart Must Never Part” 


(Continued from Page 27) 


mind?” Because we do not really know 
things until they get into our hearts. The 
thing that acts as a decoy for the red and 
yellow publications is not an unnatural or 
perverted or wicked tendency, sprung from 
evil depths in your child’s nature. His 
questioning is perfectly legitimate. There 
are natural appetites of the mind. What 
interests us most—all of us? It is human 
beings, ourselves first, perhaps, and next 
our neighbors of all 
times and places who 


Only a few months were left before 
college reopened. The case seemed hope- 
less. We decided to try an experiment. 
During those weeks Dorothy did not 
write a single sentence; but we read aloud 
together, read for beauty and color and 
movement, The Eve of St. Agnes, Kim, 
Romola, The Christmas Carol, and a 
score besides. Once in a while we talked 
about how deftly the author had secured 


wanted, both by form 





are our other selves, 
the rest of the world. 
Every adventure, 
every hope and fail- 
ure, every success, 
every inner feeling 
and outer event that 
colors the life of those 
other people tallies 
with something in 
and around us. We 
want toknow. Heav- 
ens, how hungry we 
are to know about 
them! We absorb, 
and it becomes a part 
ofus. The more con- 








and by words. 
When Dorothy 
went back to college 
I waited in trepida- 
tion. After many 
weeks there came a 
letter from the pro- 
fessor of English: ‘‘ As 
a matter of curiosity, 
I would like to know 
what you did with 
Dorothy. Iwouldnot 
have believed that so 
great a change could 
have been brought 
about in so short a 
time. Her English is 


exactly the effect he 








tact we have with 
ourselves and other 
people, the more we seem to grow. “I do 
not remember the books I have read nor 
the chickens I have eaten, but they both 
helped make me.” 

Certainly there is a suggestion of like- 
ness between the laws of hygiene of the 
stomach and the health rules of the mind. 
Moreover, the brain is a kind of feeder of 
the soul. I suspect that the thinking part 
is really of importance only as it nourishes 
something really more essential to us than 
itself. We have a right to ask that food for 
the mind shall be not only nourishing but 
shall also taste good. There are some peo- 
ple who don’t like sweet potatoes and 
others who loathe sausage. Sugar and 
spice and everything nice, to be sure, but 
not in excess. Balanced rations. But when 
we talk about food, let us remember that 
there is no system of dietetics either for 
body or mind that is built up on a plan 
for getting food out of garbage cans. “The 
tutti-frutti barrel,’’? as we call it euphe- 
mistically in our family, or “the little sister 
of the ash can,’’ isnot the place from which 
to select our children’s meals. 

Years ago, when I had the privilege of 
belonging in the ranks of professional 
teachers, I had a little experience which I 
venture to recall because it serves my 
present purpose. This is it: The daugh- 
ter of a friend went to college and failed 
in the midyear freshman examinations. 
She and her father were ashamed that she 
should drop out under compulsion. She 
wanted to go back and make good, even 
if it were only for a year, so they came to 
ask for special tutoring. 


For Beauty and (olor 


LETTER to the college authorities 

brought back the reply: ‘‘She is weak 
in thus and so, but the chief difficulty lies 
in her English, which is crude and faulty. 
This impaired all her other work.” A 
question or two brought out the fact that 
she had read nothing except what she had 
to go through to pass a college examina- 
tion; and this was in the good old days 
when the Bunker Hill Oration and Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address or Burke’s 
Conciliation with America were the 
stand-bys. Admirable as are these com- 
positions, they are not gripping to the 
young, and the severe analysis which they 
were ground through did not make their 
lure any greater. To Dorothy, literature 
was a synonym for abomination, and 
when it came to writing—though she 
could define figures of speech or unity or 
coherence, she could not embody any 
of these in a sentence or a composition. 


a little above the av- 
erage.’’ In other 
words, the love of beauty and color and 
form had got into the girl, and it came out 
just as inevitably as the diamonds and 
pearls came from the mouth of the fairy- 
tale heroine instead of the vipers and toads 
from the lips of the wicked stepsister. 

The test of education is not in the school- 
room but outside of school. As far as school 
and library are concerned, they are waken- 
ing to the situation and trying to set forth 
books and magazines by the natural 
method, not in such hidebound ways that 
a normal child will forever after shudder at 
the name of Hamlet or Gulliver. The way 
the world picked its classics was not by 
studying about them but by reading them 
and being caught with ecstasy. 


cA Plea for Home ‘Reading 


HE gap then—for gap there is—lies 

chiefly in the home. Yes, I know the 
home is under fire from all directions. But 
does it not need white-hot tests all the 
time? People who bring children into the 
world have got to be held continually to 
their responsibilities. So this is a plea for 
home reading, reading aloud part of the 
time. It seems to be the only way out. It 
is neither a discipline nor one more added 
and weary job for father and mother. It 
is, on the contrary, a feeder of delight and 
comradeship. It does three things: 

First, it binds the generations together 
when they share each other’s intellectua! 
life and when each interprets today to the 
other; for older people need to understand 
the young and young people need to under- 
stand the permanencies behind them. 

Second, it settles the moral question 
without raising the moral issue, and it’s 2 
pretty fine thing to be decent without either 
argument or discipline. Families don’t read 
filthy books or dubious stories together. 

Third—and though this seems a lesser 
matter, it is nevertheless a fine result—- 
there is no single way of teaching the 
beauty of our supremely beautiful lan- 
guage that equals reading aloud. Words 
were first and last meant to be heard. 
They speak to the spirit through the ear 
more than through the eye. Beauty of 
single words, of sentences and large con- 
struction drives itself in. 

Isn’t it rather pathetic when, as hap- 
pens, a teacher of English says: ‘Since 
we began to get children to read for the 
pleasure of it, many of them are saying, 
‘Mother is reading it with me.’”’ 

So here is the family circle, reading 
together for unity, for decency, for pleas- 
ure—for that pleasure made both clean 
and permanent that we call blessedness. 


——— 
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DENIED the most 
precious thing in life 
—and needlessly! x 


HEY were such glad, such 

blissful days—those days of 
early married life. And of course it 
seemed it would always be like that 
—always new things to do, new 
interests to keep her youthful and 
happy. 

The mockery of it! Today, just 
an endless round of treadmill tasks 
—cooking, cleaning, washing. 
Only “‘my duty,” she tells herself. 
But what a mistake! For she is de- 
priving her husband of a comrade- 
ship rightfully his, her children of 
needed guidance and companion- 
ship. She is neglecting herself, too, 
losing the bloom of youth, getting 
a drab outlook on life. 


And all so needlessly! For there 
are countless ways in which today’s 
housewife can save time from rou- 
tine tasks for more important, more 
enjoyable duties. Take the modern 
laundry. In many homes it has 
meant a complete re-ordering of 
life, with a tremendous saving in 
time and labor. The letters at the 
right reveal just a few of the glad 
possibilities when the laundry routs 
the age-old, dreaded washday from 
the home. A whole day or more, 
every week in the year—saved! A 
saving in good temper and good 
health, too. 

Now, while you’re thinking of 
it, phone a modern laundry in your 
city and learn how reasonably you 
can secure this saving washday serv- 
ice. Then try it! 












To these women, 
«ec »”? 
washday” now means 
a day for /iving— 








In the hours that formerly I spent in overseeing the 
laundry work, I am now free for other, pleasanter 
duties. I have time to visit, to read—time for chari- 
table work. And I’m glad that I have time for these 
things, and thankful that the laundry is helping 
me so that I can help others. 

Mrs. Ella Heitzman, Scranton, Pa. 





I have a family of eight and a large house to care 
for, so it isn’t surprising that I welcomed laundry 
service. It has given me time to go up to our sum- 
mer place for long play days with my children— 
time to entertain their friends for them, and to 
keep them happy in the home. 

Mrs. N. O. Tiffany, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Now that I have taken advantage of laundry serv- 
ice, I am using the time formerly spent with the 
washing in helping my husband in his business— 
surely a more pleasant task than laundry work. 
But better still, I’m able to command an inde- 
pendent income for myself. 

Mrs. M. 8. Wollschlager, Meriden, Conn. 





Published in the interest of the public and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 


Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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mighty fond of Sally, one of the Guff sisters, but no 

one knew just how serious the situation was. Almost 
every day the Sailor and Sally walked home together from 
the pickle factory where they both worked. 


On Sundays and in the evening they were often seen sit- 
ting together under a mushroom or chatting confidentially 
under a fragrant stand of violets. Once the Policeman 
saw the tiny couple walking in the moonlight with their 
arms about each other’s waist. 


“There will be a wedding around here one of these days,” 
he smiled to himself as he chased a tramp pinching bug 
away from the shoe house. 


It wasn’t long before the engagement was announced and 

it caused much excitement among the Teenie Weenies. The 

ickle factory, where most of the little folks worked, simply 
Seed with plans for the wedding. 


The little women did a great deal of sewing and some of 
the men were kept busy on some mysterious work with their 
tiny saws and hammers. Many showers and parties were 
given the little couple and then, one lovely day in June, they 
were married under the old yellow rosebush. 

The bride wore a dainty gown of soft yellow spider-web 
silk. The Lady of Fashion was maid of honor and there were 
bridesmaids and a ring bearer. Little flower girls scattered 
rose leaves. 

The wedding was a great success. The tiny women cried a 


NM: the Teenie Weenies knew that the Sailor was 


Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles, 
one of more than 200 Mon- 
arch Products—the Nation- 
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little and everything went off beautifully, except for one 
thing—the foolish Dunce, in his excitement, threw a whole 
grain of Monarch rice at the bridegroom and nearly knocked 
him down. 

“Now, folks,” said the General after the wedding wasover, 
“if you will follow me we will finish the ceremony with a 
little walk.” 

Everyone was surprised, but they fell into line behind the 
General and followed him a short distance into the woods. 
When they finally came to the top of a small hill, the Teenie 
Weenies opened their tiny eyes wide in astonishment. 

Beside a huge clump of violets stood a Teenie Weenie 
pickle barrel that had been made into a wonderful little house. 

“That,” said the General, pointing towards the barrel, “‘is 
your home: It isa wedding present from the Teenie Weenies.” 


The little folks made a rush for the house and in a few minutes the 
barrel was full of Teenie Weenies. 
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On’‘the first floor they saw a combination dining and sitting room a 
a tiny kitchen. Stairs led up to the second floor, which contained two 
large bedrooms and a tiny bath. 

_ After they had examined the inside of the barrel the General led the 
little bride and bridegroom outside and pointed to a glass jar of Teenie 
Weenie Sweet Pickles. 

“This,” smiled the General, “is another wedding present. And when 
you have eaten the delicious pickles, we will have the empty jar at- 
tached to the house. It will make a cozy sun-parlor for you.’ 

After the newlyweds had thanked the General, several of the little 
men helped the Sailor open the jar of pickles and prepare the wedding 
luncheon. Some of the little women went into the house and brought 
out dinner plates that were no bigger than a dime. 

The Cook sliced one of the Sweet Pickles into tiny bits, brought from 
the kitchen some Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter sandwiches and Teenie 
Weenie Sardines, hea ang anen tiny plate till the sight of so many good 
things almost made the Dunce’s eyes pop out of his head. 

The General stood up and made a toast to the bride and all the Teenie 
Weenies laughed and clapped their hands. 

“‘Now let’s eat,”” shouted the General, ‘‘and don’t be afraid of over- 
eating. Everything has come straight from our own kitchens and you 
all know how fresh and clean and pure it is.” 

After the wedding perty had broken up, Sally snuggled up to her 
husband and said, ‘‘Oh, dear, I wonder if I shall ever be able to cook as 
well as that.” 

And the Sailor, who was a wise little fellow, kissed her and said, 
“Don’t you worry. As long as the Teenie Weenie Food Factory runs, 
we'll have plenty of good things to eat.’’ 
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It was like operating on a man without giv- 
ing him an anesthetic. Well, it was over at 
last and I asked him to supper. 

“Supper?”’ repeated Tad abstractedly. 
Then out ofaclearsky: “Isn’t loveanything?” 

‘Not in Hillville,’”’ I answered. He looked at me. It was 
as if he was seeing me for the first time. Then he turned 
slowly and went. I wanted tocry. Oh, how I wished I had 
never come home! 

Tad stayed away after that. From all I could hear, he was 
going his accustomed rounds, but he never came near our 
house, which was just as well. Once in a while I used to see 
old Davey driving back to the farm with his empty milk cans. 
Davey had a big new wagon now. He had painted it a bold 
and glaring red. People complained of his harness. The 
chains on it were so new and noisy that it woke them up at 
night. But old Davey was getting blind and deaf, and he 
explained that he needed something he could see and hear. 
I had to smile when I saw that milk wagon. To think I had 
come so close to owning that! 

Then one night I saw Tad again. But first something else 
happened. 


GOT a telegram from Sibyl, saying that she and her par- 

ents were on their way to Mexico and would pass through 
Hillville—would be there overnight, and would like to see us. 

We met the train, a private car equipped with a retinue of 
servants, including the broad-backed Marianne. We asked 
the Palms to dinner. 

It was a wonderful dinner. We had out the silver service 
that George Washington himself had eaten from, and the 
precious twin-rose china. It went off without a flaw. 

Dad and Mr. Palm got on famously, while with mother— 
mother is such a loving, easy-going thing—Mrs. Palm 
seemed more comfortable than I had ever seen her. Once 
she even forgot herself enough to say, “‘ Why, back in Chuck- 
a-muckie, in the little mud house before we struck oil fy 
And then, just as I was finding her interesting for the first 
time, she caught Sibyl’s eye and shriveled into a fit of 
strangling. 

For her own part, Sibyl did not seem herself. She ap- 
peared sleepy and uninterested. But as soon as we got on 
the porch she began to wake up and ask me questions. How 
was Miss Melchior? I was astonished at her interest. Had 
I gone out very much at night before I left? Was I corre- 
sponding with anyone? Did Dick Van Ness ever look me up 
after she left? Or Oscar Drillon? 

There was something in the way she questioned me, some- 
thing in her own evasions when I—to show my interest— 
questioned her in turn, that made me close up and tell her 
nothing about Oscar. Sibyl had never confided in me at all— 
or in anyone else, so far as I knew; but I was sort of bubbling 
over about Oscar and his ring, and if we could have struck 
fire at all I would have told her everything as we sat in the 
hammock that night. The only reason I hadn’t written her 
about it all was because I had never heard from her since she 
left Miss Melchior’s, and had no idea where she was. 

Well, I just turned Oscar’s ring inside, and said, yes, Dick 
and Oscar had called more than once and were very nice to 
me. Had she heard from them? I asked, and she answered 
“Oh, yes,” airily, and somehow I knew that she wasn’t hear- 
ing from either of them; that whatever had gone wrong be- 


tween her and Van Ness the night of the dance was wrong 
still. 





OTHER, the dear, had asked a couple of the boys 

around to meet Sibyl. Joe Wheeler was one and Tad 
was the other. I was never more astonished in my life than 
when Tad’s familiar roadster pulled up at the gate, and he 
and Joe came strolling up the walk. I knew Tad hadn't 
wanted to come, but he was making the best of it. 

a never shall forget Sibyl’s stockings as they looked that 
night. They were golden like her dress and they were all that 
you could see, her stockings and the spark of her cigarette. 
She lay in the hammock, and when Tad and Joe were intro- 
duced to her she sat up slowly and you saw the slim shimmer 
of her figure and that fluff of pale gold hair. 

Tad stood looking at her like somebody who is seeing the 
moon for the first time. He seemed not to know whether she 
Was real or not, whether she was remote or accessible. And 
Sibyl sat looking at Tad. She seemed perfectly aware that 
he was real and quite accessible. I never saw Tad look so tall 
as he did that night, staring at Sibyl. The next thing I knew 
he was in the chair next to Sibyl, and Sibyl was chatting with 
him, lying back on the pillows of the hammock. And pres- 
ently he was in the hammock with her. 

Now and then I could catch a word from the hammock 
While I was chatting with Joe. After a time Joe rose to go. 
I could see that the boys had planned not to stay late, and 
that Joe was still willing to abide by that arrangement. They 
went down the walk to Tad’s car. And presently all was 
still again, with the moon beginning to go down and a bird 
chirping somewhere in the darkness. 

Mr. Palm rose. “We must get along,” he said. ‘Train 
pulls out before morning.” 

Mrs. Palm rose too. “Though of course we’d rather stay 
here than go to Mexico,” she added. 
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Breaking the Peace of Fiilloille 


(Continued from Page 9) 


There came a voice from the hammock where Sibyl’s 
stockings had not moved. ‘‘That’s what I’m going to do— 
stay,”’ said the voice. 

Well, of course there was a little buzzing after that—sur- 
prise on the part of the parental Palms, welcoming response 
from three of us. And the upshot of it was that the Palm 
train pulled out that night and Sibyl was left behind. 

For two days Sibyl seemed so quiet and depressed that I 
felt worried and remorseful. The second morning, out on they 
veranda, I sat watching her as she lay in the hammock, and 
I decided to tell her about Oscar. 

But just that minute Sibyl began to laugh. I was surprised 
by the change and looked out in the street to see if there was 
anything to laugh at. But there was only old Davey and the 
milk wagon jangling gayly along. 

“Look!”’ cried Sibyl, almost hysterical. 

And she pointed right at the Max Meadows milk wagon. 

“What is it?’”’ she choked. “‘ What is that thing?”’ 

When I enlightened her she got worse. ‘‘Oh, this funny 
town!’’ she screamed. ‘‘ How could anybody think of a thing 
like that? How can they sit up and ride in it? I should 
think the horse would die in his tracks laughing. I’d think 
the very milk cans would burst their sides.” 

Well, it didn’t sound any worse than she did. I didn’t tell 
her a thing about Oscar. I made up my mind I wasn’t going 
to give her the dance that mother and I had planned. 

But mother said, ‘‘ Yes, certainly, we must give the 
dance.” She added that Sibyl looked anemic, as if she were 
pining for something. ‘‘And why shouldn’t she laugh at the 
milk wagon?” asked mother. 


T USED to be when we gave parties in Hillville that we 

made out a list of the guests and let the men and girls con- 
sult it and pair themselves off. However, too many girls 
failed to get paired; too many boys went stag and saved 
cab hire. We assorted them ourselves now, considering, of 
course, their preferences. The hostess telephones the boy 
and lets him know what girl he is to take, and the boy 
telephones the girl. I suppose they do that in all small 
places now, owing to the growing skittishness of man. 
Probably they did this back in Chuck-a-muckie. 

At any rate, Sibyl, with what seemed a guilty knowledge 
of the custom, stated that she would like to be put with Tad, 
so Tad I duly phoned and told the news—or rather I left the 
message with his mother. Tad telephoned in response al- 
most within the hour, but Sibyl and I were out. 

Sibyl being out, Tad wrote her a note. I was rather 
proud of the elegance of that. Imagine my surprise on the 
very day of the dance to discover that Sibyl had not even 
answered the note. 

“T don’t know whether I’m going or not,”’ said Sibyl. ‘‘In 
any case I couldn’t go with’’—she waved a hand—“ your 
friend.” 

“‘And why not?”’ I demanded. 

“‘T couldn’t go witha milkman,” said Sibyl. ‘‘I never have.” 

And then I realized that Tad had 
written her on the Max Meadows 
stationery; and a very lovely, old, 
aristocratic name Max Meadows is, 
but the name is also blazoned across 
old Davey’s wagon. 

{ had paired myself off with Joe 
Wheeler, who never has a special girl. 
He is a dull, obliging boy who goes 
with anybody the hostess offers. He 
also works in his father’s bank, fill- 
ing the water cooler now and then, 
and wearing a pen behind his ear. 
Likewise, he borrows his father’s car 
when he takes a girl anywhere. A 
flawless escort, so I offered him to 
Sibyl. 

Sibyl accepted, and Joe submitted 
to the transfer with all the reaction 
of a jellyfish. 

I had phoned Tad at once that 
Sibyl was not certain she was going, 
and Tad seemed disappointed, but 
said it was just as well, as he had 
to get home early. I couldn’t ask 
him to take me. I tried, and couldn’t. It seemed odd to be 
embarrassed like that with Tad. 

Anyhow, I went along with two of the chaperons—we still 
have chaperons in Hillville—and I told myself that it was a 
good thing I hadn’t an escort after all. I could look after 
things better. 


AK GROVE, where we had the dance, is right in the 
heart of the woods. I had the dancing pavilion hung with 
Chinese lanterns and had got the colored string band. Lan- 
terns were strung along the lake, which is just a little way 
from the pavilion. The girls looked so pretty moving 
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through the moonlight and under the lanterns. 
Their pale summer dresses were like flowers. 

Sibyl wore green, a lovely green chiffon, 
and with all the boys being so nice to her, 
she began to wake up a bit. Tad arrived 
late and before I could stop him he had gone up to Sibyl 
with a genial ‘““Oh, you got here! That’s fine.”” And then 
he asked her to dance. 

Well, she cut him. I know it’s hard to believe, but I saw it 
with my eyes. She cut him as dead as a canned herring and 
waltzed off with Joe. I felt all empty inside, then the vac- 
uum within me began to boil. As for Tad, he stood perfectly 
still, looking after Sibyl. He appeared merely empty, not 
boiling at all, just as if he were trying to discover how she did 
it and what it was. I don’t think that he, or any of his 
family, had ever been snubbed before. 

It was unfortunate that at that minute I went up to Tad. 
I didn’t know I was going to do it, but I suddenly found my- 
self confronting him, seizing his white flannel sleeve and put- 
ting it around me. He came to with a laugh, grabbed me 
tight and we capered off. 


- HAT’S the matter with your friend?” he asked. 
““Doesn’t she remember folks?’’ And then he looked 
down in my face. ‘‘What have I done?”’ he asked at once. 

“Nothing on earth,” I seethed. 

Tad began to catch fire. “Well, what’s the matter with 
her?” 

“‘She’s just—she’s just a fool, if she is my guest.” 

*‘But I must have done something.” 

That made me tired—Tad, who had literally licked his 
way through high school, ready to blame himself for an 
insult! 

“You haven’t!”’ I boiled over. “‘ You haven’t done a thing 
but own a dairy and ared milk wagon. Oh, Tad, she laughed 
at that wagon, and she called you a milkman.” 

Tad laughed. “But I am.” 

‘Well, I want you to get even with her. 
punish her.” 

‘‘How would a wallop under the left ear ——’”’ 

“*T think it’s awful that you can’t. It’s no joke to me.” 

Well, toward the end of the evening something happened. 
I was dancing with Al Brett at the time, and Al asked 
abruptly: ‘‘What’s the matter with Miss Palm?” It was 
the second time that night that I had heard the question, 
and I looked about expecting to see Sibyl at work with a 
razor or something. But what I saw was Sibyl under a lan- 
tern with Joe. She was rising slowly from her chair, staring 
fixedly. I followed her eyes, and there at the entrance to the 
pavilion, stood Oscar Drillon—Oscar Drillon, as if he had 
fallen from the skies, but as perfectly groomed and as debo- 
nair as ever. He was looking about expectantly. Our eyes 
met and he hurried toward me. 

‘‘How and when?”’ I gasped as he grabbed my hand. 


I want you to 


““TN MY car—an hour ago. I went to your house, and they 
took mein. Then I dressed, got directions and came out. 

Of course I can take you home—when it’s over?”’ 

Of course. ‘‘Sibyl’s here,” I said. ‘‘Isn’t that luck?” 

“‘Sibyl?”’ echoed Oscar. ‘‘Oh, yes—isn’t it?” 

We went over to where Sibyl stood, very straight and 
singularly pale. Their greeting was very quiet, very 
strange. Sibyl never said a word. 

Of course I had to introduce Oscar around, for the 
girls were all on tenterhooks to know who he was. And 
while I was doing this I saw Sibyl go over to one of the 
entrances—the one that Jed down to the lake—and then 
turn and look at Oscar. For weeks afterward I could 
not think of Sibyl without seeing her as she stood that 

minute, straight and pale in the door, look- 
ing at Oscar. 

Oscar danced with me, then with the rest. 
The girls were wild over his dancing. I had 
a lot on my mind after that—Oscar on my 
hands sooner than I had expected, and the 
musicians saying it was going to 
rain. And then there were the re- 
freshments to look after—the infalli- 
ble musicians had eaten two of the 
watermelons—so I couldn’t give much 
thought to Sibyl. Tad had always 
been such a help when I gave parties, 
but Tad had gone home right after 
dancing with me. When I really could 
think about Sibyl, I discovered that 
she and Joe had left. On the way home Oscar explained 
that he hadn’t been able to wait any longer, that he had 
come for me, and that mother and dad must let us be 
married right away. He wanted to know how long Sibyl 
had been with me. 

I told him we’d have a talk with mother and dad next 
day. Somehow I couldn’t think or plan. It had begun to 
rain and there was lightning and everything seemed con- 
fused. 

It was storming terribly when we reached home. There 
was a terrific glare and crack just as I stepped out of the car. 

“That struck somewhere,” said Oscar. 
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AS MILLION letters 
from home-keeping women say 
they find Epcemont Crackers best. 
They tell how children love these 
delicious, fairylike, nourishing mor- 
sels. They tell how “Edgemonts” 
agree with delicate stomachs, how 
the “Edgemont” package brings 
them to the table as fresh as when 
they leave the ovens—even in far- 
away Alaska. Here are two letters 
—there are other thousands like them. 


“T have never found a cracker equal to 
yours and they keep in perfect condi- 
tion until the last cracker is used.” 


“May I say that the crackers are 
delicious—the best we have eaten—in 
fact, we have never been able to buy 
anything like them before.” 


Just try “Edgemonts” in the triple-wrapped 
green package that keeps out 
all moisture and keeps in 
all the oven-fresh goodness. 
Munch them slowly. Enjoy 
these golden-brown discs of 
true wheat flavor—made 
from finest wheat milled 
right at the ovens into sweet, 
wholesome flour, and baked 
within a day’s time. 





Edgemont Crackers 

are guaranteed fresh. 

ey After the store pack- 

Better class individual grocers sell age has been opened, 
EpcrmontCrackeERs,25cents(one- keep them fresh in 
pound package.) If your grocer this White Enamel 
doesn’t have them, send us his Pantry Box. Yours 
name and 50 cents, $1.00 or $2.00, for 3 coupons and 
and we will ship you 2, 4, or 8 3° ia A —— 
packages direct. Or, for $2.00 - PEE es 5 ig 
we will send, prepaid in the 1 Cars Pe. 
United States, seven packages of EoceMontT CRACKERS 

. andone White Enameled Pantry Box. In Canada, $2.15. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





And try “Edgemont” Grahams, Ginger 
Snaps and Cheez-Its. 





EDGEMONT 





CRACKERS 


He went up to his room, and I hurried 
up to see Sibyl. I had been vaguely ap- 
prehensive ever since I had heard she had 
gone home. She had looked so pale. 

There in the big east room sat Marianne 
alone. Sibyl had not got in. 

I was astounded. Sibyl had left the 
dance before anyone except Tad. I phoned 
the Wheeler house to know if they had 
news of Joe. 

Joe himself answered the phone. He 
didn’t know anything about Miss Palm, 
he yawnfully announced. And what was 
more, he diqn’t want to know anything. 
He could stand a good deal, but when a 
girl coolly dismissed him to go home with 
another feller, after he had taken her to 
the dance and washed the car himself —— © 

““Who was the other fellow, in heaven’s 
name?” 

“Why, that new guy you were intro- 
ducing around. She said he would take 
her home, said that was what he had 
come for.” 

“But he didn’t. She’s not here yet.” 

“Didn’t?” yawned Joe. ‘Serves her 
right.” 

“But, Joe’”—I felt him about to with- 
draw—‘‘where was she when you left? 
Did you see her?” 


““\7EP. She was going toward the lake. 
I followed her a piece on the way to 
my car. I hope she fell in.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

I could not move. Sibyl was somewhere 
out in the night, in the storm. However 
enraging she may have been, she was the 
life and joy of two innocent millionaires in 
Mexico. They had intrusted her to me, 
and I had lost her. I heard strange sounds 
on the stair. Marianne was leaning over 
the balustrade, sobbing. I wondered 
vaguely at this. 

A sleepy ‘‘Central’”’ was saying “‘ Num- 
ber?” 

“‘Give me the police!” I cried. ‘‘The 
fire station!” 

Almost immediately I heard the fire 
whistle. 

I roused mother and dad. I tried to get 
Tad just from old habit, but couldn’t. I 
roused Oscar. 

Oscar appeared in a gold embroidered 
Mandarin coat. He seemed quite pleased 
over being routed out of bed and acted in 
a very loving and clandestine manner 
when I met him in the dim upstairs hall. 
He changed abruptly on hearing the news. 
“Who was she with?” he demanded. 

I informed him, explaining that her 
escort was already home, having been 
dismissed by Sibyl. 

“‘Sibyl said she was coming home with 
you,” I added. 

“She said that? Why was I not told?” 

“You would have been, if she’d said it 
to me. I ought to have known what she 
expected, when she stood in the pavilion 
door and looked back at you. She thought 
you would follow her—out to your car, or 
down to the lake. Joe saw her going to the 
lake. And what worries me is, she never 
came back.” 

“My God!” said Oscar. “She really 
cares!’”’ And he ran down the stairs. 


HE world was gray with dawn. The 
fire whistle had brought people to their 
windows and gates. And now I saw other 
people, half clad, running into our street. 
In front of our gate stood the new hook- 
and-ladder truck on which the chief had 
arrived. Several solicitous friends, be- 
holding this, had started in at our gate. 
Just then Oscar ran out on the porch, 
flying up and down like some red-and-gold 
dragonfly, making wild inquiries of me: 
If I had seen her go, why had I not stopped 
her? Couldn’t I see it was going to rain? 
Didn’t I know there was a lake? 

The friends at the gate concluded that 
this was a family affair and retreated, but 
the sheriff’s men, arriving at that moment, 
were not so delicate. Oscar’s language 
was incoherent, Oscar’s attire irregular. 
The sheriff’s men were there for a reason— 
what reason they knew not, but appar- 
ently this was it. The four of them crept 
up on Oscar, seized, held him and were 


departing with him, in spite of Oscar and 
in spite of me, when the sheriff came out. 

Oscar was quieter after that.. He and I 
were just getting into our car to accom- 
pany dad on an unofficial search for Sibyl, 
the sheriff and his men were just mount- 
ing their horses, briefly explaining the oc- 
casion to the crowd, when all at once 
everybody began to laugh. 

People at their windows and at their 
gates, people lined up along the side- 
walks—it seemed to me all Hillville was 
in our street by that time—all began to 
laugh. And then I heard it six blocks off, 
old Davey’s milk wagon hurrying back 
from its home trip to learn the cause of the 
excitement and perhaps to join the hunt. 

Jingle-jangle it came, redder than the 
hook-and-ladder truck, louder than the 
fire whistle, with all the empty milk cans 
bumping each other, and old Parson, the 
horse, stepping as importantly as if every- 
body was lined up waiting just for him. 

Jingle-jangle—and then everybody 
stopped laughing, for Parson was trotting 
right into our midst and we saw that it 
was not old Davey who held the reins, but 
Tad. It was Tad; and beside him sat a 
wet and shrunken creature in tatters of 
slinky green, with short yellow hair in 
dripping peaks around her ears. Between 
the lines of people they rode, with every- 
body gaping and staring, and the sun 
emerging redly just as they came toa halt. 

“Here she is,”” said Tad, genial as ever. 

And Oscar and I jumped out of the car 
and rantoher. “Oh, Susie!’’ cried Oscar. 
“Were you in the lake?”’ 

Sibyl looked at him dazedly and began 
to cry. 

“No,” said Tad. ‘“‘She’s only been in 
the rain—in the woods. She was headed 
for Max Meadows when I found her.”’ 


“(\H, SUSIE, what were you thinking 
of?”’ This from Oscar, who was try- 
ing to pull her out of the wagon. 

“Of you!” wept Sibyl. “I thought you 
would follow me. I thought you were fol- 
lowing me; somebody was. Then when 
I turned around to come back, I’d lost the 
pavilion. I couldn’t see it or hear it.” 

““You’d all gone,”’ explained Tad. 

“And I got lost,” sobbed Sibyl. “It 
was pouring rain, and I got struck by 
lightning several times. I ran and ran 
through the woods; and then he came”’— 
with a side glance at Tad. ‘It was just 
after that awful clap. I heard him coming, 
heard the noise of his wagon. Oh,’’—she 
began to cry again—‘“‘it was the sweetest 
sound I ever heard.”’ 

“‘T didn’t know what she was,” supple- 
mented Tad. ‘‘She came running out into 
the road and scared Parson. We went 
right past her, and when I recognized her 
Parson wouldn’t stop. I looked back and 
she was running after the wagon, crying 
and calling. Parson had a heart at last. 





But it’s good it wasn’t Dave tonight; it’s 
good Dave’s laid up; he never would have 
heard or seen her.” 

Oscar was still pulling at Sibyl. Tad got 
out, came around and assisted him. Sibyl 
let herself be lifted over the wheel, stood 
silently between them. 

Oscar put his arm about her and ad- 
dressed Tad: ‘‘We are indebted to you. 
I'll see that ‘you are paid.” 

Before Tad could say a word, Sibyl had 
whirled herself about. “You can’t pay 
him!” she cried. ‘‘ Nobody but I can do 
that.” 

And she flung her arms around Tad’s 
neck and kissed him, not once but twice. 


——_ 


And there she clung, Oscar pulling her 
away this time with no assistance at all 
from Tad. 

““Susie!’’ cried Oscar. (It seemed quite 
right that he should call her by another 
name. She didn’t look or act like Sibyl.) 
“Have you forgotten yourself?” His ges- 
ture took in Tad and the wagon. 

Again she turned on him. “I'd like to 
know,” she remarked, “who it was that 
delivered milk for papa back in Chuck-a- 
muckie.”” And Oscar looked as if he 
might have told her, but wouldn’t. “ Any- 
how,”—she had gripped his gold em- 
broidered sleeve, and her voice had broken 
again; she had forgotten every one of us— 
“‘anyhow,” she sobbed, “the milk cans 
smelt just like—just like they used to 
smell, and I feel just like I did then. I feel 
just like—oh, I never meant a word I said 
about Van Ness. I only pretended I cared 
for him because I was jealous of ——’”’ 


SCAR interrupted. “Just excuse us,” 

he said to me and the spectators in 
general. He put his arm about Sibyl and 
drew her toward the gate. 

Having drawn her a little way, he came 
back and said very softly, very contritely 
to me—not seeming to care whether Tad 
heard or not—that Sibyl needed a change 
and that he would take her away today. 
Then he murmured something about “old 
loves and new loves.” 

“Don’t worry,” I answered. 
never saw the ring.” 

He looked relieved at that, seemed 
about to say more, became conscious of 
Tad and contented himself with an en- 
treating, ‘“‘Please—excuse us.” 

They went through the gate, up the 
drive, with all Hillville looking on, getting 
its thrill out of Sibyl—out of us all. And 
then I became conscious that Tad was 
watching me. 

He stood there against his red wagon, 
the milk cans gleaming in the sun, watch- 
ing me. ‘Do you excuse them?” he 
asked. 

I ignored the chuckle in his voice. 
“Take me for a ride,” I said, “‘out of all 
this.’”’ And I indicated Hillville still look- 
ing on. 

Tad helped me into the wagon, climbed 
in himself, and jingle-jangle we went, 
down the street, up another, and out into 
the wet morning fields. 

There he let Parson come to a halt. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he said gently. ‘“‘It’sa 
shame. I ought to have left her in the 
woods.” 

And then he added suddenly: ‘‘ Why, I 
don’t believe you care at all. I believe 
you’re glad. I believe you’re thinking 
about something else.” 

“T don’t,” I said. “Iam. Oh, Tad, I 
thought—I thought there was red blood in 
your veins. I don’t ask you to wallop a 
female, but, oh—here she cut you dead, 
and you just come along likea—likea milk- 
sop and bring her home. If only you’d— 
if only you’d refused to let her kiss you, 

anything to show you're alive!” 


“She 


AD shook the reins and Parson started 
off again. 

“‘T’m going to tell you a secret,’”’ whis- 
pered Tad, ‘‘and I want Parson’s chains 
to drown it for the world. As a matter of 
fact—as an actual matter of fact, Parson 
slowed up when she ran out in the road, 
slowed up just as I recognized her. Par- 
son slowed up like the gentleman he is. 
As for me, I’m afraid I shook the reins a 
little—and kept him trotting, kept her 
trotting, too—not very fast, not very far, 
maybe a hundred yards or so. At any 
rate, the way she climbed over that wheel 
when she got there was an apology—and a 
tribute—to the wagon and to me. How’s 
that?” 

“That’s something,” I said. ‘Tad, 
dear—Tad, ages ago, when I slept on the 
sleeping porch, and heard them put the 
milk on the step, I always thought maybe 
it was you, and it gave mea thrill. I loved 
you enough then to live in Hillville the 
rest of my life. I feel the same way now.” 

Well, it was good for both of us that old 
Parson knew the road. 
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Hold eye level or waist high 
—and just press the release. 





THe marvel of movies—personal movies—is now yours. 
Cine-Kodak B gives you action for your screen just 
as easily as your Kodak or Brownie gives you prints for 
your album. 

Think of the fun of it.. Train the lens, press the release 
and Baby’s antics, Jim’s golf, Clara’s dive, your vacation 
adventures, are right on the reel for the screen. 

Movies you make yourself, and show yourself—that’s 
a thrill. , 

The pictures are amazingly good. The cost is aston-- 
ishingly low—about one-sixth as much as for ‘‘standard’’ 
movies. Safety film is used and the price includes finishing 
by Eastman experts in Eastman laboratories. 

Nor are personal pictures all there is to it. Kodascope 
Libraries rent you reasonably from a choice of over four 
hundred subjects, professional photoplays and feature films, 
that will make any. evening one to be remembered. : 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 
f-6.5 lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat To 

‘at an even hundred. The Kodascope C is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak (makes aes), 
Kodascope (projects movies), and screen—as low as $140. 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to 
demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet 
ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


[f it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Cine-Kodak 










To show the movie, just turn on the switch 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodaé Gig 
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ANN Pennincton’s Famous Dancing Feet 


“I have always considered a 
corn a social error,” writes Ann 
Pennington, beautiful Ziegfeld 
dancing star. 


‘For a corn is an evidence of 


personal neglect. Why should 
anyone keep one—when a 
dainty Blue-jay plaster will 
remove it so quickly, so ur- 
banely and comfortably?” 


For 26 years good old Bluesjay has been keep- 
ing the feet of the famous fit. It is the stand- 
ard home corn-remover, approved not only by 
the millions but by physicians and chiropodists. 
Prove it tonight on your most stubborn corn. 
Bluesjay always welcomes a contest with an 
“old ofender.” ..... At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 
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_..how they're kept 
free from corns.. 





THE SATE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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ACME THE 5~MINUTE FREEZER 
our Favorite : 


Frozen Dessert 


Made Quickly- 
Easily---Perfectly 


in ACME 5uini 


minute 
DOLLAR Freezer 


There are days when nothing tastes so 
good as a plate of real, made-at-home ice 
cream. On other days, a delicious water 
ice, plate of sherbet, mousse, frappé or 
heaping dish of frozen pudding would be 
better relished. Whichever of these frozen 
dainties you do select, be sure to freeze 
it in the Gearless, All-Metal ACME 
Freezer. 


With its simple and exclusive mechanism, 
by means of which the inner can revolves 
around a stationary dasher, the ACME 
Freezer can produce thoroughly whipped, 
richly flavored, perfectly frozen and vel- 
vety textured ice cream with five minutes’ 
easy turning. The hotter the weather, the 
better the labor-saving, time-conserving, 
light-action ACME Freezer is appreciated. 


The ACME Freezer has lasted 10 to 15 
years in many households, because it is 
constructed of high-grade metal through- 
out, without gears, or other complicated 
parts to wear out or get out of order. It 
saves ice, time and work. 


There is only one ACME 


And it is the only low-priced freezer fur- 
nished in four beautiful, all-metal models 
for every size family from smallest to 
largest. 
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Prices and Descriptions 
No. 1. 2-qt. Bright , 
Galvanized.............. $1.00 

No. 2. 2-qt. Enamel- 
Galvaniczed.............. 1.25 

No. 3. 4-qt. Enamel- 
Galvanized.............. 2.25 

No. 4. Pint ACME Jr. .60 


The ACME Freezer is en- 
dorsed by leading Home 
Economics Teachers. Sold 
byhardware, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. Accept no imitations or 
substitutes. If your dealer cannot supply you, use 
coupon. Recipe-folder FREE to every purchaser. 


GUARANTEE 


We guarantee every ACME Freezer sold to give 
perfect satisfaction. So, if for any reason you are 
dissatisfied with the ACME Freezer you buy, return 
it either to your dealer or to us direct, and your 
money will be refunded. 


USE THIS COUPON 











ACME CAN COMPANY 
Dept. L. H.J.7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find $.. 





ACME ICE CREAM FREEZER 
Name 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


region who has the gift. Well, while Sato 
is looking for the doctor, I’m going to 
paddle to the head of the lake and bring 
Wyble back here to look at your ankle. It 
can’t do any harm.” 

Maclay’s cottage camp was built at the 
extreme point of a half mile of thin prom- 
ontory which jutted far out into Rainbow 
Lake. The house itself stood at the apex 
of the promontory. For nearly two miles 
in front and for more than two miles in 
either direction, the lake glistened in the 
September haze. At the foot of the low 
promontory cliff, and almost directly 
under the cottage itself, stood 
the boathouse. Thither the 
mistress hurried, stopping 
only to take the tagged boat- 
house keys from their 
nail. Down the steep 
little flight of rock-hewn 
steps she ran, Gray Dawn 
close behind her and 
seeking in mute appeal 
to win from her a word or a caress that 
should tell him he was in disgrace no 
longer. 

So concerned had the mistress been 
with her husband’s misfortune and with 
the need of getting to the lake-head settle- 
ment as quickly as possible that she had 
not observed the unhappy dog. Now, 
seeing him for the first time, her brow 
contracted into a worried frown. If she 
should forbid him to follow he would 
obey her command. Dawn always obeyed. 
But in that case he would trot to the 
master for consolation. An excruciatingly 
painful sprained ankle was quite enough 
for her husband to endure in her absence, 
without the added horror of such scent as 
must fill the small house as soon as Gray 
Dawn should enter. On the other hand, 
if she should take him along in the canoe, 
she must have a two-mile close propin- 
quity to him, which would be even worse. 
Either prospect was out of the question. 


HE mistress snapped shut the padlock 

and left the boathouse, locking the door 
behind her and dropping the two heavy 
keys into her sweater pocket. When she 
had visited the mountain settlement with 
Maclay, they had gone by land, following 
a lakeside trail for two miles, and then 
branching inland to the right for another 
quarter mile, to the settlement. 

The distance was shorter by land than 
by the widely twisting lake route. By 
walking at her fastest gait the mistress 
could hope to get to Wyble’s shack as 
quickly over the trail as in the canoe. The 
settlement was at some distance from the 
water, and in either event she would 
have had some walking to do after getting 
to the head of the lake. This latter dis- 
tance was much shorter by way of the 
trail. 

As they hurried along, the mistress no- 
ticed that Gray Dawn began to lose his 
exuberance, and that he stopped several 
times to sniff the hazy air, as if he were 
seeking to tabulate some smell which was 
hard to recognize through the greater vol- 
ume of his own unfortunate scent. 

Then to the mistress’s absorbed senses 
came a reek which could be recognized 
above the baleful odor of the dog. “‘There’s 
a forest fire somewhere,” she told herself, 
hastening on. 


OVING the woods as she did, this dis- 
covery ordinarily would have saddened 
her.. Today she thought only of reaching 
her goal. The lake was past. She was 
mounting the steep path leading to the 
settlement. Then the huddle of a dozen 
mean shacks was in sight. At first glance 
it seemed deserted. But she saw a crippled 
child standing on a high rock just in front 
of her, peering to northward from under 
a curved hand. 
The mistress called to him: “‘Do you 
live here?” 






The child started at the strange voice. 
He glanced around until he had located 
her and the dog. Turning back to the 
more entertaining view from which she had 
distracted him, he made answer, “‘ Yes’m.” 

“Which house does Wyble live in?” 
asked the mistress. ‘‘The old man who 
sets broken legs. Where does he live? 
Do you know him?” 

““No’m,” was the drawled reply as the 
child continued to gaze northward from 
under his shielding palm. ‘“‘He don’t live 
nowheres. He was my gran’dad. He got 
buried, back last spring.” 

“‘He’s dead?” exclaimed 
the mistress. 

““Yes’m,” said the child. 
**He Say! It’s gittin’ 
so’s I c’n see it most all 
the time.” 

“What is?” queried 
the mistress, wondering 
at his concentrated gaze 
to the north. 

‘The for’st fire, of course,’’ he returned, 
as in amaze at so silly a query. ‘‘Over 
yon. Ev’body has went to fight it. They 
wouldn’t leave me go along ’cause I’ can’t 
move fast, and they was afeared a back 
draft’d ketch me.” 





HE mistress climbed to the child’s side 

and followed the direction of his stare. 
Above the tree line hung a cotton-thick 
mass of smoke, shot here and there by a 
lunging fist of flame. From afar came a 
continuous muffled sound, like the mile- 
distant explosion of firecrackers. 

“It’s got around to where pop said it 
would,” the child was orating. ‘Right 
back of that place where the land runs way 
out into the pond for most a half of a 
mile. Pop said if it was to git there it’d 
clean that p’int, right down to th’ ground, 
and all Mr. Maclay’s buildin’s with it, 
pop said. Gee, but I wisht I c’d see them 
buildin’s when they ketch fire! They’re 
due to, in a few min’t’s now, from the way 
the fire’s been movin’ jest the spell I been 
watchin’ it. If you stay here you'll likely 
see it as good as me when i 

But the mistress had let herself down 
from the rock. Dawn crawled forward to 
her on his stomach, his eyes bloodshot, his 
mouth slavering, his body one continuous 
shudder. He was moaning hoarsely, be- 
side himself with terror. The mistress 
took no heed. She, too, was shivering. 
Her big eyes were dilated; her face was 
drawn and pallid. 

Well did the mistress recall the topog- 
raphy of that long tongue of narrow 
promontory on whose extreme edge stood 
the Maclay camp. Once let the fire gain a 
grip among its dead tamaracks and other 
tons of inflammables, and, with the wind 
behind it, the blaze must sweep every inch 
of the promontory. Not a stick would be 
spared. 





N THE inflammable cottage at the tip 

of that promontory lay the master, too 
crippled to walk a hundred feet, even with 
acane. An athlete in the pink of condition 
could not have won his way through the 
fire to the mainland. By the grace of 
heaven there was no need for that in the 
Master’s case, she reflected gratefully. He 
could make shift somehow to hobble down 
to the boathouse, and in two minutes he 
could row out into the safety of the lake, 
too far from shore for any chance flying 
ember to reach him. Then her wave of 
thankfulness ebbed with a suddenness 
that made her head swim. The boathouse 
door was locked. The boats themselves 
were locked to their metal rope. In her 
own pocket were the two big keys. With 
his helpless ankle the man could scarce 
hope to swim to safety. 

The mistress took a step forward. Her 
feet were weighted down, not by panic, 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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But You Cant Keep Your Food Under Glass 


EALTH and cleanliness demand there be no flies in the house. Food 
al cannot always be kept covered or hidden away. So homes must be fresh 

and clean—free from insect taint. Children must be emancipated from 
the fearful menace of flies, mosquitoes and other insects. 


Exaggeration of the danger from flies is impossible. It is generally known that 
flies carry the germs of typhoid fever and various children's diseases. But they 
transmit other bacteria. That distinguished scientist, Dr. L.O. Howard,* warns 
that “in the case of over thirty different disease organisms and parasitic worms 
actual laboratory proof exists.” 

Carried by the fly these germs may be rubbed off or deposited on food. In that 
way nauseous poisonous germs of malignant disease are taken into the body to 
invade the human system. Sickness follows. Some are more severe than others 
and of longer duration. Some—like infantile paralysis—cripple for life. Others 





*U. S$. D. A. Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1408 






Fly-Tox was developed at 
Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research by Rex 
Fellowship. 
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are fatal. And all these diseases are traceable to contact of flies with food. 


There is only one safeguard. Kill the flies. It must be done. And the sim- 
plest, safest, surest way is with Fly-Tox. That has been proven in millions of 
American homes. 


Fly-Tox is an established scientific insecticide. It was developed at Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. It is easy to use, dependable, sure. It is clean, 
fragrant, stainless. Fly-Tox is harmless to humans and animals. But sure death 
to flies, mosquitoes and other disease-carrying insects. It is inexpensive and can 
be bought at grocery and drug stores almost everywhere. 


A trial sprayer is given FREE with every small bottle. 





HALF PINT + 50C PINT -* 75C QUART - $1.25 GALLON + $4.00 





Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, restaurants, summer camps, institutions. 


WHEREVER THERE ARE FLIES USE FLY-TOX 


URING the summer Fly-Tox 
is used daily in finest of 
homes. Often in every room 

in the house. This destroys unclean 
insects, even reaching them in 
their place of hiding. There is an 
atmosphere of cleanliness when Fly- 
Tox is used—an unmistakable charm 
of freshness and purity. Fly-Tox 
also creates a wonderful summer 
comfort—a house without flies and 
mosquitoes. 


FLY-TOX 


KRPLOS F418 G 
MOSQUITOES 


MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 
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Was this the first 


Turkish Bath ?s 


HE early American Indian was no Towels that give a pleasurable fric- 
stranger to the luxury of the so- tional skin glow after the bath. 
called Turkish bath. His method was Marrex Turkish Towels defy re- 


crude but effective. At white heat, peated launderings and constant use. 

stones were withdrawn from a fire and They have the rugged strength that 
bd “ ” . . : 

placed in a “hogan.” On a rough seat gives long life. They cost a trifle more 

of boughs over the stones the brave than other towels—but are more 


then sat down, closed the np of the economical because they DO wear 
hogan, and got his steam bath by — Jonger. 


splashing water over the hot stones. Maxrex Turkish Towels are guar- 
The steaming process completed, he anteed color-fast to boiling—to soap— 
plunged into a nearby stream and then 0 sun. 

dried himself in the sun. He missed the Marrex Turkish Towels, Face Cloths 
glowing sense of well-being that comes and Bath Mats come in pleasing de- 
from a brisk rub-down with a modern signs and colorings—and are shown 
Turkish towel. in the better stores. 








Today we have luxurious Martrex 4 MARTEX Complexion Cloth will 
Turkish Towels. Towels woven from help you keep the youthful charm of a 
choice selected long staple cotton yarn. clear complexion. At your favorite store. 


GUARANTEED FAST COLOR 


TURKISH EES U2. TOWELS 

















Magnified underweave of This label identifies the highest Equally magnified underweave 
Manrtex Towel. A firm, closel priced—but most economical of an inferior make Turkish 
woven fabric that wears wel Turki sh Towels m ade—for Towel. See the loose, coarse, 
and costs least in the long run. weak weave. Wears out fast. 
Compare with photo at right. they DO wear longer. Compare with photo at left. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


MARI EX 


TURKISH TOWELS~BATH MATS~WASH CLOTHS 
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(Continued from Page 120) 


but by a furry mass that had stretched 
across them as Dawn cowered there in 
crazy fright. She stopped, almost falling 
over the huge gray obstacle. 

She heard herself ask: ‘‘ Are there any 
boats at this end of the lake? Any boats 
that belong to you people?” 

““Yes’m,” was the annoyed answer, as 
the child dragged his attention unwillingly 
from the enthralling view of destruction. 
“One. Down yon. Below that big dead 
tree.” 


FTER an eternity of running and stum- 
bling the mistress came upon a square- 
ended scow, half drawn up on the bank 
and with a pair of clumsy oars laid in the 
leaky bottom. With all her fragile strength 
the mistress thrust the boat out into water. 
Then she paused and looked northward. 

From here she could see the wall of fire 
had reached the landward neck of the 
promontory and was billowing outward 
toward the cottage-crowned point. Row 
as she might, she could not propel the 
slow and leaky old scow to the cottage be- 
fore the fire should reach it. Then, out of 
despair, came her inspiration. 

Picking up a sliver of wood, she cast it 
into the lake, bidding Dawn fetch it back. 
Ordinarily the dog would not have waited 
for the invitation. Now, he crept slug- 
gishly out toward the stick; swam a 
wavering stroke or two and came back to 
her without it. He had neither mind nor 
heart for such sport 
when the smoke and 


gallop toward the point, traveling not by 
the trail, but in the straight and shortest 
line that dogs follow with such mystic 
sixth sense when they run to a goal. 

“‘Faster!’’ called the mistress after him. 
“Quick!” 

The words and the sob that followed 
them reached Dawn’s ears as he loped on 
his mission. The lope merged into a tear- 
ing run. For half a mile he sped on, over 
rock and windfall, up knoll and down 
gully, before he was lost to sight. Long 
before then the mistress was rowing fran- 
tically toward the smoke-hidden cottage. 

For a time the going was easy for the 
mighty dog. Then his eyes began to smart. 
The air was denser and increasingly hard 
to breathe. Unswervingly he thundered 
on, in no way slackening his express-train 
speed. Well did he know what he had to 
do. Well did he know what inferno lay 
between him and his destination. The 
command had been given; with all the 
heart and soul and mind of the mistress, 
it had been impressed on him. He was to 
find the master. Nothing else was to 
matter. 


N LESS than another minute the smoke 
was stranglingly thick. The air was hot. 
The hideous sound of crackling wood was 
all around him. The roar of flames smote 
into his brain. In front of him danced a 
fence of fire. Swinging to the left he 
sought to outflank it. He galloped around 
its fast-spreading edge and intoa momen- 

tary area of freer breathing. 
But it was only a 





the smell and the 
sound of the forest fire 
were striking blind 
dread to his very mar- 
row. 

As he came out of 
the water the mistress 
was scribbling a word 
or two on an envelope 
back with a stump of 
pencil from the little 
metal wristbag she 
carried. This note she 
dropped into the wrist- 
bag, and with it the 
two keys to the boat- 
house. She shut tight 
the bag and drew off her belt. Deftly she 
tied the metal bag to the belt and the belt 
to Gray Dawn’s collar as the dog crouched 
dripping in front of her. 

““Dawnie,”’ she told him, her voice not 
quite level, “‘it all depends on you now. 
God never would have given you that 
steadfast look in the back of your eyes if 
you weren’t to be relied on to the death, 
Dawn. And perhaps it is ‘to the death,’ 
old friend. But it’s the only hope there is. 
Your coat is wet enough to keep from 
catching fire when you go through the 
thick of it. Master can’t help seeing the 
bag on your neck as soon as he sees you. 
He'll understand, and he’ll open it. Then 
he and you can both get safely out onto 
the lake, Dawn. And—oh, it’s the only 
chance. Do you suppose I’d risk your 
burning to death if it wasn’t?” 





sik | ann. she stood upright, and her voice 

was as steady as a trumpet note as she 
pointed toward the far-off cottage and 
commanded: ‘‘Master, Dawn! Find mas- 
ter! Quick!” 

He blinked at her as though doubting 
that he had heard aright. Surely his 
gentle mistress could never be sending 
him into that fury of flame and death! 

But the sweet voice cried out again, an 


agony of fierce appeal in it: ‘‘ Dawn! 
Find master! Master!’ 
No, there was no mistake. She was 


calling on him to go to the master, and 
she was doing it in a tone that he had 
never before heard. There could be no 
disobeying. From puppyhood obedience 
had been Dawn’s life rule. She was send- 
ing him to a horror from which his heart 
shrank in craven fear. But there was 
agony in her voice that struck through him. 

With a shuddering sigh the great dog 


lowered his head and set off at a hand 





straggling skirmish 
line of the fire that he 
had outflanked. Inan- 
other minute or so he 
was rushing toward a 
wall of conflagration 
three times as high and 
as fierce as the one he 
had skirted. Between 
him and the fire wall 
was a furlong or more 
of ground over which 
the flames had passed. 
Charred and glowing, 
sputtering with tiny 
red spikes of fire, it 
it could not be skirted 
nor flinched from. 
Straight into it swept the galloping dog. 
Well it was for him that his coat was still 
wringing wet from his reluctant dip in the 
lake. Well it was for him, too, that he had 
the swiftness of a deer and the strength of 
a young bull. But it was the flawless white 
heart of him, the staunch white heart of 
the Bruce-born thoroughbred, that carried 
him on, not his mere strength and speed. 
Onward he shot, over beds of sizzling weed 
coals, past hedges of flame points, amid a 
shower of golden sparks that stung and 
clung like so many superhornets. 

No longer could he see his way. The 
smoke was too thick for that. But his 
collie sense of direction kept him from 
swerving an inch to left or right. His fly- 
ing feet spurned the red-hot coals. He 
hurdled .a: blazing windfall in his path, 
landing on its far side amid a geyser of 
fiery shréds and cinders. He stumbled, 
was aware of the agony in his feet and the 
strangling that grippled his throat, was up 
and on again like a silvern whirlwind. 

Moving wholly by instinct now, the dog 
toreon. Instinct kept his peerless strength 
in frantic play as his burned and blistered 
body clove its crashing way through the 
wide wall of conflagration. A blazing pine 
branch whirled down from a dead tree, 
smiting him obliquely on the side and 
almost crushing him beneath its half ton 
of fiery weight. He reeled, caught his 
stride and lurched onward, a broken rib 
adding now to his mad torment. 





HE master, left alone, had tried to 

read and to forget the increasing throb 
of his hurt ankle. Then, bit by bit, he be- 
came aware of the strong reek of wood 
smoke. At last he hobbled to the door and 
looked out. To landward the sky was 
hidden under a blanket of red-shot smoke. 
The wind was setting toward the point. 


While Mountain 
Freeser” 


wo of fifty years ago counted 
the White Mountain Freezer 


among their most precious possessions. 


This was because the 
serving of tempting and 
dainty dishes was their 
greatest pride and delight. 

Modern women, who 
may have little time or in- 
clination to “fuss” with 
dainty foods, find the 


New Design 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Triple Motion Freezer 
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‘Precious‘Possessions- 
We always had a 







a quick and easy way to prepare delicious refreshments, which are certain 


to be pure and wholesome. 


With a White Mountain Freezer in your home 
you need never be at a loss what to serve 


Let your dealer demonstrate the new features of the White Mountain Freezer 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Inc., Nashua, New Hampshire 
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Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish complete 
plans, architectural service, lumber and building material 


shipped direct to you from our own mills. 


Many built-in 


conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. Homes 
planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 200,000 cus- 


tomers. 


Framing Lumber Cut and 
Fitted at Mill 
We saw, cut and fit all parts possible 
by machinery. Saves expensive hand- 
sawing when you build; no waste. Per- 
manent, year-round homes; conform to 
all city building codes. 


tion Guarantee. 


Many write we save them up to $2,000. 


Highest Quality Material 
Backed by our 20 year Satisfac- 


e furnish all 


lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, “stairwork, hardware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and 
enamels for one guaranteed price. 


You Can Even Do the Building Yourself 





to follow that hundreds put 
Gordon-Van Tine Homes. 

Garages $89 Up Free Estimates 
Easy toputup. Send us your 
bills to figure 


SummerCottages 
yo -planaed. 


rooms. freight paid. 


The material is so accurately cut and the plans so easy 


up their own 


Four Big Mills 
In the heart 
of best lumber 


- sections. We 


ship from one 
nearest you. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 16658 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


762 Case St. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


| ad for This Book 
of 200 Home Plans! 


Buy Direct From Mill—Wholesale Prices 


Perr nee eg eee ee ee ew eM = 


130 
Pages 


“Gordon-VanTine ae 

Shows floor-plans, photos, de- ’ 
scriptions, modern homes, 4 to 10 
rooms; bungalows, Colonial town 
and country homes. Building 
Material Catalog, Book of Farm 
Buildings, Garage Circular, also 
on request. 


Write or Mail Coupon! 





Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
762 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
I am interested and expect to 
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Send me proper catalog. 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years ‘‘ Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’*has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“‘Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative, 
and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine Demand. 

“Phillips,” the original Milk of 

Magnesia. 

HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 


Prepared only by 











For Economy, Comfort and Service 


Summer comfort means much to the health of children. 
Nazareth knitted fabrics are cool, elastic and absorbent. 


Ever since 1886 millions of mothers have preferred Naza- 
reth underwear for their active, growing children. 


Nazareth styles include infants’ shirts, knit waists, waist- 
suits and union suits. Every genuine Nazareth garment 
carries the Nazareth label in the neck—look for it. 


Two popular styles for summer comfort:— 
Style L. U., light weight, knitted waist union suit for boy or girl. 
Taped front, back and sides. Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl 
buttons. All flat seams. Taped buttons where needed. Binding 
on drop seat to prevent tearing. Attractive binding at neck 
and arms. Sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15. Retails 
at 75 cents. 
Style 16. Nazareth Waist for boy or girl. The 
original knit waist. Elastic, knit tapes front, back 
and sides. Non-rusting garter pin-tubes, Buttons 
on tapes where needed. Durable, non- 
irritating finish at neck. Sizes 2 to 13, 
special 14-15. Retails at 50 cents. 


Ask your dealer for these Naza- 
reth garments, if he cannot 
supply you, order from us 
and send dealer’s name. Cat- 
alog on request. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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There was no time, even if he had not 
been lame, to cover the distance to the 
mainland before escape should be cut off. 
But there was time to make some kind of 
effort to save his host’s home. Hobbling 
with the aid of Maclay’s slender Malacca 
cane to the pumphouse, the master un- 
rolled the long fire hose and started the 
pump to going. Thence, clumsily, he 
carried the hose nozzle outside, training it 
on the garage to wet down the roof of this 
first building the flames must reach. In his 
haste he did not notice that the wind was 
shifting suddenly and sharply away from 
the point. 

Leaving the stream to play on the ga- 
rage, he limped with greater difficulty to 
the edge of the low cliff alongside the 
boathouse. Here, he remembered, flush 
with the water had stood in other years a 
shelter containing an emergency pump, 
for bringing lake water up to the bath- 
rooms. If this were still in commission 
and if he could find another length of 
hose —— 


S HE leaned across the edge of the little 
cliff to look, the fragile cane snapped 
beneath his weight. Over the brink he 
pitched, his head striking smartly against 
a knob of rock halfway down. Into the 
lake he splashed, senseless. 

And over the edge of the ten-foot cliff, 
by the time the master struck water, 
dived a hairless and hideous thing in pur- 
suit of the man he had been told to find. 

Dawn had reached the garage just as 
the master leaned over the ledge to look 
for the pump. Barely could the dog’s 
bleared eyes make out the other’s stooping 
form. But he limped forward to greet him 
at what speed he still could compass. 
Then he had seen the master lose his bal- 
ance and tumble forward. Instantly Dawn 
followed. There was no time even now, it 
seemed, to think of his own torture and 
sick fatigue. 

The impetus of his leap carried Gray 
Dawn far under water. But instantly he 
was at the surface again, a yard or two 
away from a larger and moveless body 
that had just risen from its own plunge. 
With a rush Dawn had reached the 
supinely sprawling master and had caught 
him by the shoulder of his coat. 

On every side from the point of the 
promontory the water dropped off to a 
sheer depth of anywhere from ten to fif- 
teen feet. In twelve feet of ice-chill water 
the collie fought with all his waning power 
to keep his master’s head above the sur- 
face. It was a hard task, for the man had 
not yet fully recovered consciousness from 
the rap on his skull. But Dawn put all of 
his energy and devotion and unflinching 
will power into the tedious effort. 

They had come to the surface close to 
the steep rocks and some yards from the 
boathouse. Dawn towed the man toward 
the rocks, churning the water under his 
own forepaws in the exhausting attempt. 
But here there was no foothold for either 
of them. 

Water was trickling in through Dawn’s 
open mouth and down his suffocating 
windpipe. He was strangling. Inch by 
inch the master’s weight and the strain of 
keeping him afloat were pulling the dog’s 
head under water. 


HEN, with a shake, the master came 

to his senses. The chilly immersion had 
done its work in startling his brain back 
into action. Dazedly he realized that he 
was in the lake, and that something was 
tugging with painful insistence at his shoul- 
der. Roughly he shook off the incum- 
brance and looked about him, swimming 
feebly and trying to rid himself of the 
choking water that filled his mouth and 
throat. 

Gray Dawn’s work was done. The 
collie realized that as soon as he felt the 
master shake him off. Often had they 
two swum together in the lake at home. 
He knew the man was no longer helpless. 
The thrust drove Dawn’s head under 
water. It was a hard fight for him tobring 
it to the surface again. He was one an- 
guished mass of burns and scorches. The 


— 


fire had done queer things to his lungs too. 
He was half blinded. One of his ribs was 
stove in. He was played out, now that 
there was time at last for him to afford 
the blissful luxury of quitting. He quit. 


HE master, turning belatedly to learn 

what had hurt his shoulder by its vise- 
grip, saw a huge scorched and pinkish ob- 
ject slowly sinking through the water. 
The head had submerged last of all; and 
the eyes were looking up at him through 
several inches of lake. The eyes were the 
only recognizable part of the outlandish 
creature. But they and their expression 
were enough to make the master call on 
what slight muscular force had come back 
to him and to seize by the scruff of the 
hairless neck his drowning collie. He 
yanked Dawn’s head above the surface 
and held it there, himself struggling to 
keep afloat and to make his crippled leg 
tread water. He tried to tow the dog’s 
inert weight toward the boathouse, but it 
was sorry progress, and Dawn seemed 
unable or unwilling to help. 

Twice he let go of the nape of the collie’s 
neck. Both times the dog allowed himself 
to go under. Then, lifting him a third 
time, the master called sharply: 

“Dawn! Gray Dawn!”’ 

The call pierced the mists which so 
mercifully had numbed the dog’s tor- 
tured senses. Dawn made a weak effort 
to move. 

It was then that the mistress reached 
them in the scow. 

To her husband’s surprise, it was Gray 
Dawn she lifted first into the leaky boat, 
before helping the master climb overside. 
She was worn out by her frenziedly fast 
row in the unwieldy craft. But she was 
strong enough to lift to safety the dog that 
had been through hell at her command. 
She knew the master could hold out 
longer, and she knew Dawn could not. 


UTSIDE, the late October blasts 

were howling. They scourged the 
great oaks of The Place. They buffeted 
the rambling gray stucco house that had 
withstood so many decades of their buf- 
feting. They lashed the lake to white 
foam. 

In The Place’s pleasant living room, on 
the huge old brown couch in front of the 
twinkling log fire, sat the mistress and the 
master. The latter’s left foot was shod in 
a loose slipper, though the ankle was 
almost well. In the mistress’s lap purred 
and blinked a green-eyed drift of gray 
fluff. Tippy loved to snuggle thus on 
windy October evenings. 

On the fur hearthrug, with the firelight 
flickering over him, sprawled Sunnybank 
Gray Dawn, close to the sleeping Bobby. 
His drowsy head was pillowed on the 
master’s one boot. 

It would have taken a second glance to 
recognize Dawn as the magnificent silver- 
and-white collie of six weeks before. Still 
almost hairless and with his mighty body 
seared and mottled with scarce-healed 
burns, he was a travesty on his former 
beauty. But the vets, who had worked 
long and skillfully over him, said that in 
another few months he would be as hand- 
some as before, and that apart from his 
hairlessness he was as well now as ever he 
had been. 

“It’s odd how he has forgotten his 
dread of fire,’ commented the master, 
stooping to caress the collie’s scarred head 
with a new tenderness of touch. ‘‘He 
loves to lie here on the hearth. It’s his 
favorite sleeping place nowadays. It’s 
odd. But then, everything about the 
grand old chap has always been odd.” 

“Everything about him has always been 
glorious,” corrected the mistress. ‘‘Every 
odd thing he’s ever done has somehow 
turned out beautifully. And it has been 
Gray Dawn himself that made it turn out 
so. He isn’t like any other dog. He never 
was. He never will be. But that’s the 
other dogs’ loss, not his. As for his not 
being afraid of the fire any longer—well, 
if you had swum the Atlantic Ocean, 
would you be afraid to step across a mud 
puddle?”’ 
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Sedan $895—Special Sedan $995 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Suprem acy: 
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" Fine Steel 


In the percentage of Costly Chrome Vanadium Steel used, Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car outranks any other automobile in the World, regardless of cost. 


It is everywhere conceded that Chrome 
Vanadium Steel is the toughest and most 
enduring metal ever created for use in the 
vital parts of a motor car. 


It may not be so well known, however, that 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranks first in 
the world in the use of this costly and 
fatigue-proof material. 


Dodge Brothers power assembly is almost 
entirely Chrome Vanadium—motor, connect- 
ing rods, crankshaft, transmission, universal 
joint, drive shaft, differential and rear axle. 


Even the front axle is Chrome Vanadium— 


the entire steering unit—and every leaf of 
the springs. 


In fact, wherever any manufacturer uses 
alloy steels, Dodge Brothers use costly 
Chrome Vanadium. And in numerous in- 
stances Dodge Brothers employ it where 
plain carbon steel, even in the costliest cars, 
is commonly thought sufficient. 


This has been true from the day Dodge 
Brothers built their first motor car. 


This explains why the words Long Life, 
Safety and Dependability are habitually 
associated with the name Dodge Brothers 
wherever motor cars are serving mankind. 


DovnGce BROTHERS, INC. DETROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) LimiteD 
TORONTO. ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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NORIDA VANITIES FOR LOOSE POWDER 
—___\0 CANNOT SPILL Cu 
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* Re nee yall 


Contains Loose Powder- 


But Cannot Spill 


1S is Norida, the ingenious 
Vanitie for loose powder. 
You can carry it in any posi- 
tion — hold it upside down — 
but the powder cannot spill. 
A patented feature prevents 
that. Just a twist, and the loose 
powder comes forth in any Buy one at any drug or depart- 
desired quantity. And when ment store. 


NORIDA PARFUMERIE, 628 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office, McGillivray Bros., Ltd., 145 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 


> FREE 
A generous sample of 
Norida Fleur Sauvage 
(Wildflower) Rie sat 


in your favorite shade 
— Naturelle, Blanche 


one , or Rachelle. Simply 
The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 07 Rachelle. Simply 


it’s empty, you refill it with 
any kind of loose powder you 
prefer. 

Norida Vanities—Single for loose 
powder—Double, for loose powder 
and rouge. Thin, dainty cases—as 
beautiful as they are ingenious. They 
come filled with Fleur Sauvage 
(Wildflower) powder and rouge. 
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Want $100? 








Miss Eleanor 
Broun of Mon- 
tana has made 
over $6.00 extra in 
a single day. She 
started without 
experience—with 
just the desire for 
some extra money 
regularly to do with 
as she liked. She 
succeeded from 
the first.Socan you. 


To learn how 
you may earn it 
in your spare 
time, mail this 
coupon today 


You need no experience to succeed 











The Curtis Publishing Company 
386 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please explain to me how your subscription representatives earn up to $1.50 an 
hour extra in spare time. I assume no obligation in making this inquiry. 









Name 





Street 













City 

















Alexander and Frieseke 


(Continued from Page 16) 


European adventure which hangs like a 
star over the horizon of all American artists. 
The two friends’ immediate objective was 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, but as neither 
knew any French, and Reinhart happened 
to know a little German, they moved on 
to Munich, a rival academy, and took les- 
sons there, afterward joining an American 
art colony in the Bavarian town of Polling 
and falling under the influence of Frank 
Duveneck, who will shortly be met with 
in this series. 

For two years Alexander remained in 
Bavaria, working hard in astyle that may 
be described as American-German, and 
then he and Duveneck moved on to 
Florence, where Duveneck was formally to 
teach. In the summer of 1880 Alexander 
exchanged Florence for the cooler sea air 
of Venice, and there was chanced upon by 
Whistler as he was sketching in the street 
and treated to a few encouraging words. 
Whistler was then forty-six and a master, 
Alexander twenty-five and only too ready 
to become a disciple. The Munich tradi- 
tion had taught him how to paint rather 
than what to paint; at any rate it had set 
a certain forceful decision of brushwork 
before him as a desirable attainment— 
strong contrasts of light and shade, and so 
forth. But now, under Whistler’s spell, he 
was to learn that pattern and harmony 
have their place not less than realistic 
reproduction; and he never forgot it. 


N 1881 Alexander, taking an odd step 

for an American artist, returned to his 
native land, where for a while he followed 
landscape and made miscellaneous illus- 
trations for Harper’s. It was probably his 
trip to England for the Century Magazine 
in 1886 that established him in portraiture, 
for the commission was to make charcoal 
heads of such famous men as Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Thomas Hardy. Of the 
portrait which Alexander made of R. L. S. 
in 1886, the sitter wrote to his parents: 
“* Alexander did a good thing of me at last; 
it looks like a mixture of an Aztec idol, a 
lion, an Indian rajah, and a woman; and 
certainly represents a mighty comic figure. 
F. and Lloyd both think it is the best 
thing that has been done of me up to 
now.” Alexander was a serious-minded 
man, fragile of physique, with a quiet dis- 
tinction, whom to meet was certainly to 
respect and usually to like, and Stevenson 
refers to him in his letters as “‘the dear 
Alexander,” although the American ar- 
tists nearest to his heart were Will H. Low 
and Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor. 

In the next few years, although the early 
influences did not disappear utterly from 
Alexander’s art, they were fused and made 
into something new and personal. The 
principal novelty that emerged might be 
described as scheme. The likeness was 
never made secondary, never treated 
lightly, as we might say Whistler treated 
Carlyle; but the figure was so dealt with 
that the picture was also a design. With 
most fashionable portrait painters the 
face is all; they paint it quickly and hurry 
on to the next commission: the great Van 
Dyck even employed assistants to add 
the accessories; but Alexander needed 
the rest of the figure and its clothes for his 
decorative purposes. Everything had to 
come in its right place in the space 


provided, and as far as possible to form 
with its fluidity a contrast to the rigid 
rectangles of the frame. 

The very attractive work that we re- 
produce illustrates this tendency. It is 
a vivid portrait of a girl whom you know 
to be real, and it is also a most agreeable 
arrangement of curves and color. Seeing 
it, you can understand that the French 
gave the painter a welcoming hand. It 
was so welcoming that when Alexander 
went to Paris in 1890 for a brief visit, he 
remained for twelve years, with ‘his studio 
crowded most of that time. By 1894 he was 
a member of the Société des Beaux Arts. 

Whistler continued to be Alexander’s 
friend, and became his intimate during the 
period of the younger artist’s long sojourn 
in Paris, allowing him the rare privilege 
of painting his portrait. At no time of the 
day or night, says Mrs. Alexander, was 
their house not liable to the master’s 
visits, but never did'a cloud cross the sun. 
This is remarkable evidence of Alexan- 
der’s sweetness. 

Of their return to America in 1905, their 
surrender of the agreeable Parisian life, 
Mrs. Alexander says: ‘‘My husband came 
back to America because he felt that being 
an American he must do what he could to 
advance American art. He thoroughly 
believed in it, but thought that it must be 
robbed of its foreign atmosphere to be, so 
to speak, worth while.” It was character- 
istic of the man to take this step 

Two sets of mural paintings by Alex- 
ander are easy of access: the Evolution 
of a Book series in the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, and the Crowning of 
Labor in the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh. I have seen both, and, while admir- 
ing their grace and delicacy, am doubtful 
if work on this scale and of this kind was 
the artist’s true métier. He could not be 
anything but distinguished, but painting 
on walls needs more force or more inevit- 
ability. Alexander seems to fall between 
these two requirements. 


R. FRIESEKE, who is still working 

and has also doubled the parts of 
studio painter and mural decorator, brings 
to his art more gayety, even frivolity. The 
styles of the two men could not be much 
more different, for to Alexander the line 
was of the highest importance, governing 
all his creations, whereas Mr. Frieseke em- 
ploys joyous spots. He is Continental also 
in his choice of subjects, of which the ac- 
companying reproduction is very typical. 
By means of his sparkling points of color 
he imparts to his pictures an almost daz- 
zling freshness, while his radiant sense of 
harmony is very delightful to the eye, which 
is at once charmed, amused and soothed. 
Frederick Carl Frieseke was born in 
1874, at Owossa, Michigan, of mixed Ger- 
man and American parentage, and he 
learned his art first at Chicago and then in 
Paris, where among his instructors were 
Benjamin Constant and Whistler. I myself 
now see no trace of any of these influences, 
Mr. Frieseke having developed in an inde- 
pendent way toward a pleasing modernity 
of hisown. Philadelphia, prominent in the 
careers of so many of the artists in this 
series, does not seem to have played its 
usual part in the present case, but the city 
provided Mr. Frieseke with his wife, Miss 
Sarah O’Bryan, whom he married in 1905. 
Its Art Club gave him a gold medal in 1922. 





Cframes for Our American Painters Series 


eA may be had at cost for all color reproductions, beginning with our issue of December, 
1925, which are published in connection with the E. V. Lucas articles on American painters. 
The frames, complete with glass, cardboard back and wire, will be mailed to you prepaid for 75 cents 


each. 


THIS OFFER APPLIES TO-THE AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES ONLY 
Owing to customs regulations and postage, this offer is confined to the United States and its 


possessions. 


When ordering, indicate exact title of the picture you wish to frame. Send check, draft or 


money order to 


Art DEPARTMENT 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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N the heat of summer days, when the 

physical activity of outdoor sports—or 
dancing indoors—brings on perspiration 
so quickly, all the more must we take pre- 
caution to protect our greatest asset— 
Seminine daintiness. 

Perspiration is necessary to good health 
—but the unpleasant odor of perspiration 
musi be prevented, 

“Mum” is the word! ‘‘Mum’’ is an 
entirely harmless snow-white cream that 
does not interfere in any way with per- 
spiration itself. But it does prevent the 
unpleasant odor—completely and lastingly. 


Others Or. 


lndoors~ 
“Mium” is the word 


~ Mihm” 


A fingertip of ‘‘Mum”’ to the under- 
arms and wherever perspiration is closely 
confined keeps you fresh and dainty all 
day and evening. 

Think of the complete sense of freedom 
from even the thought of embarrassment! 
Surely you, like so many dainty women, will 
want to make this delightful ‘“Mum’’ a regu- 
lar part of your daily toilette. 

‘‘Mum’’ is so safe and so effective that it 
solves another embarrassing problem—for 
‘‘Mum’’ is used regularly with the sanitary 
napkin. 

Get ‘‘Mum’’ today at your store—25c and 
50c. Or see special offer. 


prevents all 


Name 
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Longer Wear 
for Silk Stockings 


‘‘Mum’’ has a valuable use that more and 
more people are learning about. 

Without in any way interfering with perspira- 
tion itself, ‘‘Mum’’—applied to the foot— 
completely neutralizes the acids of perspiration 
which are so destructive to silk stockings and 
to the leather and lining of shoes. 

Of course you are already aware of these 
destructive perspiration acids and doubtless 
rinse out your fine hosiery every evening—but 
rinsing at night doesn’t prevent the acid action 
while the stocking is being worn. And of course 
it dpesn’t prevent the odor throughout the 
warm day and evening. 

Try ‘‘Mum’’ in this use—for longer wear 
from your stockings and shoes, complete free- 
dom from odor, and greater foot comfort. 


Send for Special Trial Size of “Mum” 





Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Enclosed is______for size of**Mum” checked. 1 s0c‘*Mum” postpaid. [) 25c**Mum”™ postpaid. 
C toc to cover cost of packing and mailing a generous trial size of “*Mum.”’ 
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Dealer’s Name. 





Dealer’s Address 
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ANY fruit flavors tend 
to disappear when 
frozen in desserts. Syrups 
are often added to make up 
for this loss in taste. Bananas, fully ripened, 
keep all their original flavor in ice creams, 
mousses, cool salads and other summer dainties. 
Ripe bananas, being a tropical fruit, are among 
the best summer foods. 

They are rich in carbohydrates, those starchy 
food elements which are the chief source of 
energy in the diet. 

As bananas ripen, their carbohydrates pass 
through a change which corresponds to the change 
made by digestion. When a banana is fully ripe, 
its carbohydrates are almost entirely changed to 
fruit sugars, so easily absorbed into the system 
that scientists say they are almost fully digested 
in the ripened fruit. 

Ripeness adds more than ease of digestion to 
bananas—it adds a better flavor that is worth 
waiting for. 

The best way to make sure of ripeness is to 
buy bananas by the “hand” or dozen, and let 





Banana Ice CreamM—cool and satisfying—one of many desserts described in the new banana recipe book. 


A flavor that does not vanish in ices 


The taste of a ripened banana, though delicate, 
is always pronounced and unmistakable 





A successful fruit salad is a balanced blend of many flavors. 
You must start with the correct individual flavors—and in 
bananas, the best flavor comes with complete ripeness. 


7 ¥ 7 


them ripen at home. Do not put them in the ice 
chest, for cold interferes with the ripening process. 
Put them in a bowl or dish to ripen at room 
temperature. 

Bananas are ripe when the last trace of green 
is gone from the tip and the first freckles of 
brown appear in the side. 
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Send for it. 


Ask your dealer for ba- 
nanas imported by the Fruit 
Dispatch Company. They 
are the finest in flavor, and 
the most choice in quality that you can find. 

They are grown under ideal conditions, and 
shipped north in ships especially constructed to 
keep them at their best. 

Send for the new cook book of eighty-three 
banana recipes, with several pages of well-balanced 
menus to suit every occasion. This recipe book 
is free. Merely fill in and mail this coupon. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 





UNIFRUITCO BANANAS 
Packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 
and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


(Please print name and address) 
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and-Box Adventures for the (ohildren 


| VERY so often that old, familiar plaint of child- 
#1, hood rings in the ears of every father: ‘‘ Daddy, 

~| what shall I do?’”’ And then the parental brains 

are feverishly racked until some adequate answer 

naam) is evolved. 

Being a father myself, the wistful query has greeted me on 

many an occasion, but for some time past I have been left 

undisturbed. My ten-year-old son, Mike, is still busy with 

my latest contribution to his enter- 

tainment! 


Gor 


By EDWARD THATCHER 


But you must not think for a moment that all our pic- 
tures took form in one afternoon. For more than half the 
fun is in the making, and the chief.charm of these Stories 
in Sand is that they furnish amusement for little brains and 
fingers for days. Such unassuming things as a pile of sand, 


bits of moss, ordinary stones, branches and twigs, figures of 
men and animals cut from magazines and pasted on card- 
board, or bought at the 5-and-10-cent store, and common 
weeds or plants are the only materials needed, with perhaps 
a piece of tin foil or a small mirror, if real water is decided 
against. And this is the way Mike and I went about it. 
First of all came the sand box itself. It may be of new 
lumber or a large box cut down. The pine for ours, which 
measures 4 by 6 feet, with sides 4 
inches high, cost $2.95, and we filled 





“Stories in Sand”’ we call it, and so 
fascinating has it proved to one little 
boy that I want other children to 
share in its joys and learn to know its 
infinite possibilities. Every normal 
youngster has a keen feeling for ad- 
venture, for picturesque backgrounds, 
for the thrill that tales of travel bring, 
and by the simple aid of an ordinary 
sand box these half-formed, childish 
dreams may be delightfully realized. 

The pictures on this page and Page 
130 tell of Mike’s and my activities. 
As you may easily see, the stories we 
evolved were varied and spectacular. 
There’s the thrilling tale of The Edge 
of the Jungle, at the top of this page, 
and the picturesque story of The Gar- 
den of the Gods, below. Then there’s 
the Oasis in the Arabian Desert, and 
the blood-curdling yarn of The Island 
of Adventure, at the top of Page 130, 
with The Blockhouse and its Stockade 
at the bottom. And remember, these 
are merely five of the many, many 
Possibilities for visualizing such be- 
loved tales of childhood as Robinson 
Crusoe, Treasure Island and all the 
other favorites, or for making more 
real and vastly more interesting the 
background for historical studies, not 
to mention the ever-useful relief map, 











it with 400 pounds of white seashore 
sand, procured from the local builder 
at $1.00 per 100-pound bag. There 
is no reason, however, why clean 
brook sand or that from local sand 
pits should not be used, or why the 
stories should not be built in the 
garden sand pile, on the bank of some 
shady brook or directly on the sands 
of the seashore itself. Our sand box 
stands on another large box, provided 
with casters so that it may be easily 
rolled out of the way; but, if pre- 
ferred, the sand table may be set on 
the ground, or equipped with legs to 
make it the right height for the chil- 
dren who will use it. A good idea is 
to keep it on the porch, so that the 
youthful artists will be out in the open 
air while making their pictures, and 
also so that any overflow of sand 
which may occur during the throes of 
creation may be easily swept away. 

The Edge of the Jungle was our first 
ambitious effort, and we began by lev- 
eling off a suitable place in the sand for 
the pool and covering it with tin foil. 
A small mirror would serve equally 
well for this. Then we piled up rocks 
and sand to make the cliffs over which 
the silvery waterfall plunges, and laid 
a strip of tin foil for the pool above the 








With its continents, mountain ranges, 
islands, peninsulas and rivers. 








AND WHO WOULD NOT THRILL AT SUCH A REALISTIC “GARDEN OF THE GODS’? 


falls. More tin foil, crushed together 
and then opened out to give the effect 
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TRE-JUR 
Face Powder 


JOLI- MEMOIRE FRAGRANCE 


Sample— Generous sized package in 
your own favorite shade sent for 10c. in 
stamps or coin. The House of Tre-Jur, 


Inc., 19 West 18th Street .. . New York. 
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Happiness 


N”: only does auTocraT carry 
your thoughts in appropriate dress, 
but it expresses good taste, smartness 
and charm. You will find distinctiveness 
in autocrat and the many other de- 
sirable White & Wyckoff papers. They 
offer you an enchanting variety in colors, 
shapes, sizes, linings, edges and borders. 
To have your writing paper smart and 
correct, select White & Wyckoff's 
Distinctive Stationery. 
Special Introductory Offer 

Send 10c. today for attractive week- 
end portfolio of fascinating avrocraT 
sheets and envelopes and our “‘Guide to 
Correct Stationery."’ White & Wyckoff 
Mfg. Co., Master Makers of Distinctive 
Soctal Stationery. Dept. A5, Holyoke, Mass. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF 


CRAT STATIONERY 
Che Distinctive QQ) Writing Paper 


you wish them 





















of rushing water, made the 
waterfall itself, and tiny 
bits of crushed tin foil were 
placed at the base of the 
falls to conceal the joint 
between it and the pool be- 
low and to make ripples. 
Next came the hut, which 
we made from a common 
pasteboard packing box, 
5 inches wide, 8 inches 
long and 4 inches high. 
A doorway was first cut in 
one end, and the remain- 
ing sides were slashed into 
l4-inch strips, every alternate one being 
cut away entirely. Short pieces of branches 
were glued and nailed to each corner of the 
hut, with one at center front and another 
at center back a little higher than the rest 
to support the peaked roof, and raffia was 
then woven in and out between the strips 
cut in the sides of the box, exactly as a 
basket is woven. If you have no raffia, 
grass or strips of brown paper will do. 
Instead of using a box, the framework of 
the hut may be made by sticking branches 
and twigs directly in the sand and weav- 
ing the raffia, grass or paper around them. 

Pasteboard formed the foundation of 
the roof itself, with the thatched effect 
achieved by gluing to the pasteboard 
2-inch-wide strips of wrapping paper, cut 
into fringes and laid one above the other 
toward the roof’s peak, with the edges 
slightly overlapping. The savages are 
3-inch penny dolls painted with opaque 
water color and holding toothpicks tipped 
with tin foil for spears. The animals cost 
10 cents each. Brightly colored paper 
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may be cut in the shape of parrots and 
other tropical birds and set about the 
foliage, or suspended from the plants by 
black thread, which will not show against 


the dense background of green. All the 
plants used for the jungle—the largest was 
14 inches high—were left in their pots, 
which were concealed beneath the sand; 
and for several days the devoted Mike 
watered them religiously. Then his in- 


terest waned, and The Edge of the Jungle 





FROM THE VAST EXPANSE 
OF AN ARABIAN DESERT, 
WITH ITS WELCOME POOL 
AND GROUP OF PALMS, TO A 
SOUTH SEA ISLAND WHERE 
ADVENTURE LURKS IN 
EVERY FASCINATING COR- 
NER, OUR PROGRESS IS 
SWIFT AND INCREASINGLY 
EXCITING, FOR DISTANCE 
MEANS NOTHING TO THE 
SAND-PILE TRAVELER 


was reduced to the original sandy waste, 
to be replaced by The Garden of the Gods. 

This scene was made direct from a 
picture of the real Garden of the Gods in a 
geography book, and so successfully did 
we follow the original that several persons 
who had visited the famous spot in Col- 
orado recognized it without having been 
told the intended title of our sand picture. 
Our greatest difficulty lay in finding pieces 
of rock of the same approximate shape as 
the towering bowlders we were copying, 
but if our search had not been successful 
we would simply have soaked some news- 
paper in a pan of water in which glue had 
been dissolved, twisted it up to the right 
shape and painted it the desired color. 
The mountains in The Island of Adven- 
ture may also be made in this way if neces- 
sary. Before we set in place our rocks for 
the Garden, we first shaped up the sand to 
suggest the lay of the land. Bits of moss 
represented distant trees and helped to 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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The Finest 
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NVITE OVLEEP 
= even on hottest nights 


Wamsutta Percale Sheets and Pillow Cases have a cool, fresh crispness 
that invites sleep ‘‘the instant you touch the bed.” It’s the coolness of smooth, 
fine-textured, closely woven fabric that will not wrinkle or muss like ordi- 
nary cotton or even fine linen. Refreshing, just to touch it—especially on 
hot summer nights. 


Fineness, Lightness ~~ Strength 


WamsutTta~ Percale is fine. It is light. A 
90x 108 Wamsutta Percale Sheet weighs 
nearly half a pound less than most other 
sheets. Yet it is much stronger and more 
serviceable. In his famous laundering 


test, Professor Millard found Wamsutta . 


Percale stronger than twenty-four other 
well-known brands of sheeting. 

The secret of this greater strength is 
in the selected long staple cotton, and 
the fine, close weaving of Wamsutta 
Percale. The new tape selvedge is just 


one of several ways in which Wamsutta 
Percale is made stronger. 


Style <> 100 


WAMSUTTA Percale Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are made in plain, hemstitched, 
scalloped & hand embroidered designs. 

You'll find them at stores that delight 
in showing the best, identified by the 
green and gold Wamsutta Percale label. 


WAMSUTTA MILLs, NEw BEDFORD, MASss. 
FOUNDED 1846 


RipLey Watts & Co., Selling Agents 
44 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


SHEETS & PILLOW. EASES 
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charming 


Furniture that catches the 
golden lamp glow and throws 
it back; furniture that is full 
of soft tones and colors—that’s 
the kind you have when you 


use O-Cedar Polish, the friend 


to woodwork of all kinds. Just 
apply with a damp rag, then 
rub with a dry one. So quick, 
so easy. And such results! 


Sold everywhere. 30c to 
$3.00. 
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Mrs. W. A. Anderton 
of Massachusetts 


$4000 in 


The years passed and then one day 
she wrote us, “In the eight years I 
have been your representative, spare 
time only—and very spare at that— 
I have made over $4000.” Today, 
Mrs. Anderton has an agreement 
with us to send us five hundred sub- 
scriptions a year. Many of the or- 


readers who have been with her ever 
since she started, 17 years ago. 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
371 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
What’s the opportunity you have for 
me? I’m making this request with 
the understanding that no one will 
call on me and I'll be placed under 
no obligations whatever. 











What Would You Have Done? 


MR. 
blessed with a large family, twelve of them, 
like stepping stones. Then the father died, 
in 1908, and at once these questions con- 
fronted the mother: “What sha// I do?” 
“What can I do?” “What must I do?” 

She couldn’t leave home to work, for six 
of her twelve were little ones. 
practically without means. 
an advertisement very similar to this she 
found a way out. 


ders she sends us are the renewals of 


Here’s a Big Opportunity — Wide Open for You 


If You Had Been 


in Her Place, 


AND MRS. ANDERTON 


were 


She was 
But through 


Spare Time 


If you had been in Mrs. Anderton’s 
place, what would you have done? 

Perhaps, right now, you are facing 
a need which extra dollars could an- 
swer, even if it is only for a summer 
gown, a traveling bag, or a much 
desired vacation. 

Let us tell you how you can earn 
extra money in a pleasant, dignified 
manner, right around your own home. 
Just send the coupon. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 


give the effect of height, and talcum pow- 
der scattered over the sand indicated the 
trail. 

From the heart of Colorado, Mike and I 
took a big leap of the imagination and 
landed in the middle of the Arabian des- 
ert, seen at the top of Page 130. Here the 
pool is a glass bowl filled with water, to 
which a few drops of fountain-pen ink 
were added to give a more realistic color. 
A round hand mirror or a disk of tin foil 
would serve equally well, with the edges 
concealed by moss. The palm trees were 
lots of fun to make, for Mike simply col- 
lected a bunch of chicken feathers, dipped 
them in green paint bought at the 5-and- 
10, laid them on a sheet of paper while he 
brushed out the extra paint, and then 
stuck each one, as finished, in a lump of 
clay or wax to dry. Meanwhile, I had cut 
some curved branches for the trunks of the 
trees, and these we wrapped spirally with 
¥-inch strips of muslin, which we made 
several layers thick at the base of each 
tree to represent the bole. We then 
molded a small lump of green modeling 
wax about the top of each trunk, stuck in 
the painted feathers, and presto, the most 
natural-looking palm trees in the world! 
The camels, which are about 34% inches 
high, and the men, were drawn and painted 
on stiff cardboard by Mike’s mother. 
Where artistic talent is lacking, however, 
the figures may be taken from magazines, 
pasted on cardboard, colored with chalk, 
cut out and stuck in the sand. A realistic 
scene of the American desert may be made 
by using very small cactus plants such as 
may be obtained from any florist. 

In The Island of Adventure the lagoon 
was our first care. This we made by flat- 
tening down the sand in the foreground 
and covering the depression with tin foil, 
wrinkled to represent rolling waves. After 
concealing the edges of the tin foil with 
sand, we made the volcano by heaping up 
wet sand and sticking in the top a piece 
of Japanese incense that smoked and 
glowed quite realistically. A Fourth of 
July sparkler, emitting sparks in a thor- 
oughly alarming but harmless fashion, 
would make a still more lifelike erup- 
tion. The tallest palm was twelve inches. 


cAnd So the Play Went On 


HE waterfall at the left of the volcano 

had a small box for foundation, with 
stones and moss grouped about the 
crushed tin foil falls. Next came the cave 
at the right, very simply constructed by 
piling stones together, with moss used in 
the background to represent distant for- 
ests. The tremendous mountain peaks are 
nothing more fearsome than slabs of stone 
set on edge in the sand, their tops whit- 
ened with chalk, to represent snow, and 
their lower areas rubbed lightly with blue 
chalk or opaque water color, merging into 
green. The palm trees were made in the 
same way as those of the oasis. A canoe 
of modeling wax and five friendly little 
savages, ready to lead us into strange and 
thrilling adventures in this magic land, 
completed our fourth picture. 

Mike had to collect quite a few straight 
branches for the stockade seen at the bot- 
tom of Page 130, but he had great sport 
sharpening to a point both ends of each 
11%-inch piece. The gateposts, 13 inches 
high, were notched near the top for the 
41-inch bar over the gate, with its short 
pointed pieces nailed to the top. The 
8-inch branches of the gate are held to- 
gether by two split pieces nailed across 
them, and the bridge in the foreground 
was made the same way, with 4-inch split 
pieces making the bridge itself and two 
branches 12 inches long the supports. The 
stumps seen at various intervals are simply 
short lengths of branches stuck in the sand. 

More straight lengths of branch, 8 
inches long and 5% inch in diameter, make 
the blockhouse, the details of which may 
be seen in the small.sketch at center of 


Page 130. The branches were notched to - 


fit together, log-cabin fashion, and loop- 
holes were cut through asshown. Finishing 
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nails about 114 inches long keep the logs in 
place, with ordinary putty used to “stop 
the chinks.”’ For the roof, four triangular 
pieces of stout strawboard, 11 inches wide 
at the base and 5 inches high, are held 
together by gummed paper tape. Strips 
of thin cardboard, 134 inches wide, were 
notched to a depth of almost their entire 
width and glued in rows along the four 
sides of the roof, beginning at the bottom, 
to represent shingles. Care should be 
taken that the notches of one row do not 
come directly above those of the row be- 
low. The end of each strip of cardboard 
should, of course, be cut off slanting to fit 
the gable. Strips of thick cardboard, about 
34 inch wide, are then glued to the four 
joints of the roof, and a cap of four small 
triangular pieces fits over the peak. 


Twas a Gold and Snowy Scene 


HE blockhouse rests on branches 114% 
inches long, sawed off square at the 
end supporting the floor and pointed at 
the other end. The Pilgrim Father and the 
Indian were drawn and painted by Mrs. 
Thatcher. A flat-bottomed trench was 
scooped out of the sand for the tin foil 
stream flowing from the little tin foil water- 
fall at the left of the blockhouse, and tal- 
cum powder was sprinkled over the tin foil 
to give the effect of ice. Thickly sprinkled 
talcum powder, or a thin layer of cotton 
batting lightly dusted with talcum powder, 
makes the snow, while sprigs of juniper, 
cedar or hemlock were used for the trees. 
The talcum powder quickly disappears 
when mixed with the sand for another 
scene, while cornstarch or flour, which 
might otherwise be used, molds or gets 
pasty. A large box of talcum powder may 
be purchased at the 5-and-10 for ten cents. 
When real water is used, a glass bowl or 
saucer may be buried in the sand for small 
pools, and a dishpan for lakes or lagoons 
on which boats may be sailed or islands 
built. A real waterfall may be made by 
using a tomato can as reservoir, with a hole 
punched near the bottom and a dandelion 
stem inserted as a pipe to convey the water 
to the top of the falls. Both can and dan- 
delion stem are concealed in the sand. 


The same device may be utilized for a 


fountain, with the water conveyed from a 
can to a glass bowl, and the dandelion stem 
so arranged that the water will shoot up 
and fall down into the bowl. 

Toy trains, automobiles and animals 
may be used to good effect in various 
scenes, while whole sets of cutouts, includ- 
ing figures, houses and animals of many 
different lands and times, may be pur- 
chased at a yery moderate price. If pre- 
ferred, all sorts of men, animals, strange 
idols, and so forth, may be made of model- 
ing wax or clay, and if of the latter they 
may be painted with an opaque water 
color and dressed in picturesque costumes. 
Several brands of colors called show 
card colors and sold at most paint stores, 
will be found excellent for the purpose. 

The most important thing to keep in 
mind when making these pictures is pro- 
portion. If you use a gateway, see that 
the figures used with it are of the right 
size to be able to enter, and that the trees 
and other objects in the scene are of an 
appropriate height. If you are helping a 
child with the construction, be sure to 
stoop low and look at the picture from the 
level at which it stands, or, in other words, 
take a child’s-eye view of the landscape. 

If scenes are intended to last some time, 
they may be constructed more perma- 
nently by using concrete, table oilcloth or 
roofing paper to line the streams and 
pools. When using concrete, mix thor- 
oughly one part of dry cement with two 
parts of clean, dry sand, and then add 
enough water to make the mixture the 
consistency of thick cream. Pour into 
troughs and hollows to the thickness of 
at least a half-inch. If the sides of the 
depressions are too steep, the concrete 
will run down. The mixture should be al- 
lowed to set and harden thoroughly be- 
fore the trough or hollow is used. Both 
cement and roofing paper may be ob- 
tained from the local dealer. 
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Look for this label 
on the face of al 
Blabon’s Linoleum 




















Color is the magic wand of the artistic 
home-maker; for with its aid the same room 
may be made to appear larger or smaller, 
cooler or warmer. By its proper use, the 
simplest furnishings can be transformed into 
cheerful, charming and homelike rooms. 

Here, for instance, is a living room in 


which brilliant touches of color have been 
used. 


The davenport of golden velour, the vivid 
red lacquer end-table, and the chair of figured 
linen, with predominant notes of grayish 
green, black, and reddish orange, are in ab- 
solute harmony with the walls of soft gray- 
ish green, the woodwork of mellow ivory, and 
the Blabon floor of Linoleum in a tile pattern 
of soft red and rich tan. Then, too, the 
Blabon Plain Black Linoleum border sets 
off and completes the artistic appearance of 
the room. 


The charm of a Blabon floor of Inlaid or 
Plain Linoleum is not alone in its colorful 
patterns, but also in its smooth, napless sur- 
face. It is so easy to keep fresh and clean 


The George W. Blabon Company 


by merely wiping up surface dust with a 
damp cloth that this new type of floor makes 
housework easier! Being resilient, a Blabon 
floor is comfortable and quiet to walk upon; 
and never needs expensive refinishing! 


The modern method of cementing lino- 
leum down over builders’ deadening felt in- 
sures watertight seams which are practically 
invisible, and makes a Blabon floor perma- 
nent. An occasional waxing and polishing 
preserves its original beauty, and mellows 
its tone. 


If you have not seen the new decorative 
effects in Blabon’s Linoleum you have a 
pleasant surprise awaiting you. 


They are displayed at home-furnishing and 
department stores. See them, then write 
our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration 
for suggestions without cost to you! 


For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, ‘The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” sent free, upon 
request. 


Philadelphia, Established 75 years 


BLABONS Linoleum 


The foundation of this charming color scheme is the Blabon 

floor of Inlaid Linoleum in tiles of red and tan interlined 

with black (pattern 386), and the border of Blabon’s Plain 
lack Linoleum. 


2106 
Marble TileInlaid 


379 


Inlaic 


Hazel H. Adler, author of books on interior 

decoration, gives valuable suggestions on har- 

monizing furniture and draperies with walls 

and floors, in our 36-page book, ‘ “Planning the i 

Color Schemes for Your Home,” beautifully [> 

illustrated in full color. Sent anywhere in the FP 
United States upon receipt of 20 cents, ; 
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This Bye-Lo Baby 





Tucked away on the back of its chubby 
little neck is the “birthmark” of the Bye- 
Lo Baby Doll—the name of the sculptor 
who created this doll that has captured 
the country. 

This quaint, appealing little face has 
been widely copied. You see poor imita- 
tions of the Bye-Lo Baby Doll on every 
side, but you can be absolutely sure of 
the genuine by looking for the name im- 
printed on the back of the neck and the 
signature of the sculptor, Grace Storey 
Putnam on the tag fastened to the dress. 

To be had in nine sizes, 9 to 20 inches, 
at leading toy and department stores. 
If your dealer does not have it on hand 
write Dept. 16A and we will tell you 
where you can obtain one. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
genuine ‘“‘K and K" Bye-Lo Baby 







111-119 East 16th Street 
New York City 


This label is 
attached to every 
genuine Bye-Lo Baby Doll 











One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


a] KRE is a new and totally dif- 

* ferent way to treat a corn or a 
calliis. One drop stops all pain. You 
Wear tight shoes, walk, dance, in com- 
fort, instantly and at once. Acts like a 
locus! anaesthetic; really amazing. 

‘then soon the corn shrivels and 
loosens. You simply peel it off like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
ful. Ask your druggist for ‘Gets-It.” 
You will be delighted. 

World’s 


“G ETS - iT” Fastest Way 
Hotels Need Trained Women 


mation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
-., hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
a fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
BC yy | by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
» “Your Big Opportunity.”” LEWIS HOTEL 








TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room F-597, Washington, D. C. 


““Must have been waitin’ over yonder, 
other side of the ditch.’’ Mackenzie 
pointed at the edge of the scrub, where 
Sim Cole and Tregner were in pursuit. 
“‘Reckon they was after Mr. Boone, and 
got Wirner by mistake. Sight of time to 
git away too—must be back in the swamp 
by now. Figured it out right clever, only 
f’r bad shootin’.” 

He glanced at 
Boone. ‘‘ Did you 
see who done it, 
sir?” 

Booneshook his 
head. ‘I was in 
front of him. He 
said he had some- 
thing private to 
tell me, and we 
came out here. 
Tregner was in the 
office. Wirner didn’t want to talk in front 
of him, I guess. I was just turning when 
I heard the shot and saw him drop.” His 
face worked. ‘‘ Dutton, if I can’t hang you 
for this, I’ll make you wish I had.” 


ACKENZIE straightened. ‘‘Reckon 

nobody cain’t hang Mr. Dutton, sir. 

He was right with me an’ Sim when it hap- 
pened.” 

“‘Oh, yes. He’s played it safe all the 
way. He isn’t taking any chances on his 
own skin. But before I’m done with him, 

“‘Me an’ Sim makes out to do most all 
the sheriffin’ in Hewitt County,” said 
Mackenzie. ‘‘Reckon you c’n he’p, if 
you’re a mind to. Cain’t go in yonder 
after them Croatans, but when this yere 
dam gits built ——”’ 

Boone broke in sharply: “‘It’ll be built, 
if it takes the last dollar I’ve got. I’d 
build it, if I hadn’t any other reason than 
just to drown out that nest of rats, so we 
can ask ’em who’s been paying them for 
these jobs. Oh, I’ll build it, all right.” 

“Figured you would, sir.”” Mackenzie 
turned to Dutton: ‘“‘Reckon it’d be bet- 
ter if you was to take an’ drive that there 
lady back home, Mr. Dutton. Liable to 
take on when she finds out they’s been a 
killin’.”” 

Dutton obeyed willingly enough, al- 
though he had his own opinion as to the 
effect of the news on Mrs. Farre. He told 
her briefly as he drove away, and was not 
surprised at the calmness with which she 
listened. VUI 


RIFFIN SHABEDGE listened sul- 

lenly to Dutton’s story of what had 
happened at the dam. He squatted on 
his heels, his long arms folded across his 
knees, his eyes half shut. ‘‘Reckon you 
figure I done it, same as everythin’ else ’t’s 
happened since I come back.” 

“I’m asking you, that’s all. If you did 
it, you’re in a bad jam. If this hadn’t 
happened, they might have taken all sum- 
mer to finish the dam; but they won’t 
now. Boone’s taken charge himself; 
they’ve put on a night shift. They aren’t 
even going to reface that cracked section 
at present. Know what that means? It 
means that it won’t be more than a month 
or six weeks before they can take a chance 
on backing up enough water to drown you 
out of the swamp. That’s all Boone’s 
after. He thinks you can help him put me 
behind the bars; and if you can’t he’ll at 
least be able to square accounts with you.” 

“‘Ain’t none of us in Black Water ’t 
knows nothin’ about that there killin’,” 
said Shabedge. 

Dutton pushed his boat into the chan- 
nel without replying. Old Joyce Shabedge 
stood in the cabin doorway, watching him; 
he noticed absently that she looked differ- 
ent from his latest impression of her, but 
he had poled halfway back to his landing- 
place before he realized what had worked 
the change. Somehow Griff had contrived 
to get her a new dress. He must have 


Black Water 


(Continued from Page 33) 


an 





some other means of dealing with the town 
stores, some other intermediary than 
Mark Dutton. 

Except that it threw some light on Sha- 
bedge’s independent attitude, the matter 
struck Dutton as unimportant; there 
were plenty of people, likely enough, who 
had dealings with the squatters—Kinstry 
Lannon, for in- 
stance. He dis- 
missed the cir- 
cumstance from 
his thoughts 
when, after hiding 
his boat under the 
inkberry bushes, 
he caught sight of 
a fresh scar on a 
tree trunk close 
by. Investigating, 
he discovered that 
somebody had left a horse tied to the sap- 
ling within a day or two; the marks of 
teeth in the bark were recent. The animal 
had nipped the ends of twigs all about the 
tree, had trodden the brush and dug a deep 
hole in the soft soil. At a guess it must 
have stood here for two hours or more. 

Dutton went up over the ridge genu- 
inely troubled. He found the hoofprints, 
going and coming, till they led him to his 
own lane. 

Folwell was waiting for him at the 
house. “‘Thought it would be safe to come 
over,” he said. ‘‘Wanted to talk to you 
about this shooting.” 


is old distrust deepened sud- 
denly. ‘“‘You can get the facts from 
somebody else. I don’t want you here, and 
I don’t want any dealings with you any- 
where. I don’t know just what your in- 
terest is, but I’m not taking any chances. 
I’m all through with the whole business, 
anyway.” 

He was relieved when Folwell had driven 
away, and when he heard, a few days 
later, from a golfing guest at the Dixons’, 
that Folwell had gone on south, the sense 
of relief was materially deepened. There 
might be no truth whatever in the notion 
that Folwell had something to do with 
Trimount, but Dutton was heartily glad 
to be rid of him. Whatever his motives, 
he made an uncomfortable ally. 

He was not surprised to find Marian 
Farre among the Dixons’ dinner guests; 
Jim and Marta had a mysterious trick of 
finding congenial spirits, even among the 
people who came to The Longleaf. He had 
no chance to speak to her until after 
dinner; when the Dixons’ unquenchable 
passion for charades had precipitated the 
usual merry riot, he saw her slip through 
the French windows to the moonlit ter- 
race. He followed quickly. 

“You can feel that spring’s hiding some- 
where near, can’t you?” She took his 
presence for granted. ‘Dressed up in 
winter’s old clothes, but almost ready to 
unmask and laugh at us.” 

“And crack the whip,”’ he said. ‘‘Not 
much laughing at you, if you’re raising 
peaches. These next three months don’t 
let your feet touch the ground.” 





REETHEA ee 


RICHARD) 


HE surveyed him curiously. ‘That 
speech had a remarkably hard-boiled, 
go-getting sound for a lotus-eater.”’ 

He laughed. ‘Lotus goes off our bill of 
fare about this time every year. Wecrowd 
our go-getting into one season, though. 
That’s the difference.” 

“T see. That explains the impression 
you seem to have made on mother. She 
describes you with conviction as ‘plenty- 
able’ and ‘up-and-coming.’ I couldn’t 
quite make the phrases fit, but ——” 

“Your mother’s a corker. Down at the 
dam Mackenzie was afraid she’d ‘take on’ 
when she heard about that shooting. She 
never even droppéd a stitch.” 


(Continued on Page 137) 














... grass stains ... grease spots 
... these disappear from white 
shoes almost at the first touch 


of White Dyanshine. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
ILIN OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


u Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 





Dry, firm— live —~_ 
every morning 


HE most faithful brushing 

is not enough—if your tooth 
brush is damp, over-soft—‘‘dead”’ 
—every time you use it. 

The Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
ventilated—is never moist, weak 
—because it dries quickly. Its 
firm, ‘‘live’’ bristles clean between 
your teeth, stimulate your gums. 
And its two tufts reach every 
part of your teeth. All druggists. 
Made only by Pebeco, Inc. 


PEBEeco 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 


Wi ’ li Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of sovelepes. $3.50. 100 
G CO. 


ing Cards, $1. Write for samples. 
L, OTT ENGRAVIN » 1050 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROQUETTES offer a simple yet deli- 
cious way of using left-over meats, fish, 
rice and potatoes. 

Yet these foods need the zestful tang of 
Colman’s Mustard to point their flavor and 
make them truly delectable. 

7 
Fish Croquettes with Tartar Sauce :—Remove 
skin and bones from left-over fish and break 
into small pieces. To 1 cup flaked cold fish 
add 1 cup mashed potatoes, 1 level teaspoon 
Colman’s Mustard, 1 tablespoon melted but- 








By appointment To His 
ajesty The King 


COLMAN’s MUSTARD 













Give your mayonnaise a new zest by adding 1% level tea- 
spoons Colman’s Mustard for each egg yolk, blending 
them before you add the salad oil. For boiled dressing 
a allow 1 level teaspoon Colman’s Mustard to each egg yolk. 


The quaint old city of Norwicn, 
in the Fen district of England, is 
the home of Colman’s Mustard. 


ADDS ZEST TO LEFT-OVERS 


ter. Mix and form into balls. Egg and crumb 

and fry in deep fat. Serve with Tartar Sauce. 
g 

Tartar Sauce:—To 3% cup mayonnaise add 1 

tablespoon each finely chopped pickle, olive 

and capers and % tablespoon lemon juice. 


Pa 
A Relish to pique the jaded appetite:— 
fresh mixed Colman’s Mustard! Mix with 
cold water to consistency of cream. Let 
stand 10 minutes to develop its wonderful 
flavor. Serve with meats, cheese, sandwiches. 
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Salads with its decisive tang 
please the most capricious 


HE heat of the early summer takes the edge 

from most appetites. We are hungry—dis- 
tinctly hungry—but the same food that used to 
please us a few weeks back has suddenly lost its 
savor. 


Even the crisp, colorful salads that borrow the 
hues of a summer landscape disappoint us for 
lack of a certain decisive flavor—such as Col- 
man’s Mustard always gives. 


Colman’s owes its characteristic tang to a tiny 
mustard seed which grows in the fertile soil of 
Lincolnshire, England. Jeremiah Colman discovered 
this rare seed back in 1805, at his old country mill 
near Norwich. 


Its flavor amazed all who tasted it. The yeomen 
farmers began to devote all their efforts to producing 
the remarkable seed. Their descendants still raise 
this mustard for Colman’s. No other mustard has its 
subtle pungency and haunting zest. 


Excellent vegetable salads can be made from cold 
cooked beets, peas, lima beans, carrots, asparagus 
and string beans. Arrange on crisp leaves of lettuce 
and serve with mayonnaise flavored with Colman’s 
Mustard. To make up for the flavor they have lost, 
the helping of salad dressing should be more generous 
than usual. 


Every salad dressing—French, Mayonnaise, Thou- 
sand Island, Russian, Cream, or the ever popular 
boiled dressing—every one of them—needs the sub- 
tle, haunting flavor only Colman’s Mustard can give! 
That appetizing zest and tang no other mustard adds. 














J.& J. Cotman (U.S.A.) Lrp., Dept. D. 
go West Broadway, New York City 


appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 
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A p> for Free Recipe Booklet that em- 
CJ phasizes flavor in everyday cooking 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new and 
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THE problem of keeping 
milk in hot weather is 
completely solved when 
your milk supply is KLIM. 


KLIM is pure, natural cow’s 
milk with its water content 
removed. Completely re- 
tains the nourishment of 
milk, including the vitamins. Add 
water and you have milk again, as 
pure and nourishing as when it 
came fresh from the dairy. Even 
after the can is opened KLIM will 
keep for weeks without ice. At 
home, aboard trains, in summer 
camp, wherever you travel, KLIM 
is the perfect milk supply. 

















Baby Feeding 
Mothers should consult their physicians 
regarding the proper use and modifica- 
tion of KLIM for infant feeding. 
FREE Booklets giving full informa- 
acai en, tion about KLIM and how it 


is made, sent free upon request. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 


Dept. LHJ-7 Syracuse, N. Y. 








Try a.can of KLIM in Camp 
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A Two-Burner 
Cook-Stove 


for Qc 


Handy for your summer 
outings. Burns Sterno 
Canned Heat—the con- 
venient fuel. 

Substantial, sheet steel, 
folds flat. Carry in grip or 
auto. Cooks anything, 2 
dishes at a time. 

Ask your dealer or send 
$1 bill (West of Rockies 

1.15; in Canada $1.50) 

or Stove, Extinguisher, 

and five 10 cans of Sterno 
Canned Heat. (50¢ price 
includes Stove and Extin- 
guisher only.) 


Sterno Corporation 
Dept. 507, 9 East 37th St. 


or | New York City 
* n ‘, a Co 
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M'f'd. under U. S. Gov't Permit for use as a fuel only 


County Representatives 


Everywhere to earn over $100.00 weekly 





trict Representative for nationally known 
line of personal and business Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards. Send references 
with application for territory at 
once to Dept. P. 


THE PROCESS ENGRAYING CO., Inc. 
Crawford Ave., at 18th St. Chicago, III. 


ANT WORK «én. ? 


Earn$18 to$60a week 
No selling or canvassing. 
















photos. Menorwomen. 
guarantee employ- 


mentandfurnish Wi Lig Ow facPree Lin ited offer. Writeto- 
entandfurn or ui m er. 
day. Artcraft SheridanRoad,Chicago 


Studios, Dept.D-9,3900 


on liberal cash commission basis as Dis-f 
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“I suppose you can get used to any- 
thing. Mother certainly has had all of 
that sort of excitement she wants.” Her 
tone changed. “About that shooting— 
who did it? Have you any idea?” 

He shrugged. ‘I thought you’d take it 
for granted that Griff Shabedge did it.” 

*“No.”” She shook her head with deci- 
sion. ‘“‘But everybody says that none of 
the other squatters would have enough 
spunk.” 


“FTAHAT’S true anyway. What makes 

you think it wasn’t Griff? They’ll 
probably convict him of it, when they 
drown him out of the swamp.” 

“No. They won’t do that anyway.” 
Her tone puzzled him. 

“Why not? What makes you so sure?”’ 

“Because I was talking to him myself at 
the time.”” She spoke calmly. 

Dutton started. 

“Do you mean to tell me that was your 
horse that was tied in there by my land- 
ing? You surely didn’t ——” 

“T felt as if I owed it to my self-respect 
to go back there, after the silly way I man- 
aged to get lost the other time. I bor- 
rowed your boat. I found the place where 
Shabedge lives without any trouble.”’ Her 
tone warmed. ‘I can 
understand how you 





He hesitated. ‘‘ You’ve talked to Griff. 
You know, now, that I really didn’t do 
that, don’t you?”’ 

“I’m taking it for granted that you are 
telling me the truth about all of it,’’ she 
said evenly. “‘That’s implied, more or 
less, by the fact that we’re discussing it 
this way. I feel positive that you didn’t 
take Shabedge away from that convict 
camp, but I’m not quite so sure that you 
don’t know who did.” 

“TI do know now,” said Dutton. “I 
didn’t find out till afterward though.” 

“Then it ought to be a simple deduction 
as to who’s most likely to be behind the 
other things, I should think,’”’ He liked 
her avoidance of the direct question. 

“He hadn’t anything to do with them. 
He—he’s just an absolute fool. He took 
Griff away from that road gang just for 
fun, as a stunt. I feel as if I oughtn’t to 
tell you his name, because he’s such a sim- 
ple nut that ——” 


““N7OU’RE altogether sure about that 

are you? Because, you know, I’d want 
to be, if I were you. I’ve talked it over 
with mother and with Gridley Boone and 
you. As far as I can judge, Gridley was four 
or five feet away from Wirner when he 
was shot. And the man who did the shoot- 
ing couldn’t have been more than forty 
or fifty away. Gridley 
says the report 





feel about him. There’s 
something —some- 
thing splendid there, in 
spite of everything. 
And his mother ——” 

“You saw Joyce 
too?’”’ 

“Oh, yes. We got 
on beautifully. You’d 
never guess what in- 
terested her.” 

Dutton remem- 
bered. “Clothes?” 

“You didn’t guess. 
You’ve seen her with 
the new dress.” 

“T wondered how she 
got it. You mustn’t 








sounded very close.” 
“Tt did. The man 
could wait on the other 
edge of the cut, you 
see—not over forty or 
fifty feet from Boone 
and Wirner—and still 
have plenty of time to 
get away before any- 
body could get across 
or around. But ——” 
“But if it was Grid- 
ley he wanted to hit, 
he must be a simply 
frightful shot then. If 
it was Wirner ——”’ 
It occurred to Mark 
Dutton that he had 











go in there again, Miss 
Farre.”” 

“I’m really not as helpless as I seemed 
when you found me, that other time. I’ve 
proved that I’m not, I think. Let’s not 
quarrel about it. I want to talk about 
this man who was killed.” 


UTTON saw that she was ready to re- 

sent any further expostulation on his 
part. He could settle the matter, anyway, 
merely by moving his boat. 

“‘Gridley Boone has it firmly fixed in his 
head that the man was killed just in time 
to keep him from telling about you.” 

“Tknow. Itdoeslook that way. I wish 
he’d had time to tell what he thought. He 
had an idea that I was working for the 
Trimount people, and that he could make 
me split their money with him; but he 
probably got that notion from Cole, the 
deputy sheriff.” 

Dutton explained the discovery of the 
torn letterheads. 

“Probably it was just a guess on Wir- 
ner’s part, after Cole showed him that 
scrap of paper. But the paper has to be 
explained, just the same. I’d probably feel 
as Boone does about it, if I were in his 
place. Somebody took a lot of trouble to 
plant those Trimount letterheads near my 
house, after stealing my dynamite, before 
or after that explosion at the dam.” 

“But why should anybody?” 

He saw that it did not occur to her to re- 
ject his statement, and the discovery 
pleased him unreasonably. “‘That’s easy 
enough. Whoever set those fires and blew 
up the dam and shot Wirner wants Boone 
to believe that I’m the man behind the 
gun; he’d naturally pick me out, because 
I’ve been fighting Boone right from the 
start and because Boone’s all set to be- 
lieve anything bad about me. The ques- 
tion is, who did all these things?” 

“You don’t include one other—the res- 
cue of Shabedge from that chain gang. It 
began all the trouble.” 


been taking a good 
deal on faith. If some- 
body—Reed Folwell, for instance—were 
acting in the interest of the Trimount 
crowd, it might be highly necessary to 
shut Wirner’s mouth before he talked too 
much to Boone. Wirner hadn’t looked or 
spoken like a man who was merely guess- 
ing. Pursuing the theory that Folwell was 
involved, Wirner might have begun by 
trying to blackmail him. Suppose that 
Folwell had been behind the theft of Dut- 
ton’s dynamite and the planting of those 
scraps of paper, it would be only logical for 
him to give Wirner the idea that Dutton 
was the chief Trimount agent. 

“Tf that’s your theory,” he said slowly, 
“T should think you’d be perfectly certain 
I had some hand in it. I was right there. 
Wirner had just tried to hold me up. I’d 
have had a chance to signal to some ac- 
complice planted on the other side of the 
cut.” 

“That’s Gridley’s idea,’’ she said calmly. 
“T suppose if I didn’t know you, it would 
be mine too.” 

Jim Dixon called cheerily from the door- 
way, and the girl went back to the noisy 
living room. Mark Dutton followed, 
aware of a mysterious lightness in his feet. 
It was only when he bade her good-night 
at the door of the noisy lobby that he 
doubted her new attitude. Gridley Boone 
had risen from a group of men who 
lounged about a bridge table and was com- 
ing toward her. Mark Dutton suddenly 
remembered that she was Boone’s friend 
and ally, not his. 


IX 


SENSE of armistice lay gratefully 

upon Mark Dutton, sitting on the 
doorstep and listening to Matthew Bur- 
den’s deliberate talk of honeydew melons. 
He gave himself over luxuriously to the 
consciousness of righteous, honorable idle- 
ness, thinking whimsically that even the 
sun seemed to know enough to rest on the 
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Boott Towels 


are boy-proof! 


OOTT Towels are sturdy enough for 
the toughest, soft enough for the ten- 
derest skin. They are inexpensive, too, so 
that you can always have a generous sup- 


ply on hand. 


You can buy Boott Standard Hem- 
stitched Towels in packages of six or indi- 
vidually from your dealer. 


If you would like a full-sized sample 
towel, send 25 cents to Boott Mills, Dept. 
JJL, Lowell, Mass. 











LOWELL, 7 MASS..U.S.A. 
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j GIRDLON 


Sy —s«-FFor the 
Corsetless 
Figure 


With skirts so short, 
the younger set are now 
wearing stockings over 
the knee instead of rolled, 
and, still uncorsetted, use the Girdlon to 
hold their stockings trimly taut. 

The Girdlon is of dainty webbing or 
shirred ribbon, and is a perfectly comfort- 
able “garter belt.”” No pinching at the 
waist, because it is worn around the hips 
where it is hardly felt—and it cannot 
possibly slip down. 

Ask for the Girdlon at your favorite shop 
or write us direct, giving hip measure and 
color desired. Webbing $1.25, shirred rib- 
bon $1.75, postpaid. 


Georce Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for women, misses, children and infants. 

















New Way to Make | 


Money at Home | 












We have openings for a few new members in Fire- 
side Industries, a national organization of artis- 
Bi tic home-workers. No expe: needed. We 
teach you just what to do and furnish outfit to 

¢ members without extra cost.. Satisfaction 


r; . 

) guaranteed. peer BOOK TELLS HOW 

You can easily make extra money, in 

spare hours or full time without leaving 
yme. Fascinating work, d i 








t pplybig 
mm d. Read i of suc- 
»\ cessful members. Send 2c now 





FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 42-H Adrian, Mich. 
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Henry TETLOW’s Famous 


wan 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Face Powder 


Enhance your complexion with 
its uniform velvety texture. The 
lingering fragrance, like flower 
garden freshness, adds charm. A 
leader for 60 years. 5 shades. 25 
cents, at all toilet goods counters. 
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HENRY TETLOW CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder 








MADE EASY _ 


You can now learn, right in 
your own home, by a wonder- 
fully simple method, how to 
plan and make all your clothes 
and save half or more on 
everything. 

The Woman’s Institute will 
teach you how to put so much 
style into every garment that 
nothing will ever appear 
‘*thome-made.”” You will learn 
to make clothes as smart and 
distinctive as anything you 
could buy in the shops. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for an 
interesting Free Booklet which 
tells what the Woman's Insti- 
tute has done for 230,000 other 
women and girls and how it can 
help you to have more and 
prettier clothes for just the cost 
of materials, and earn $20 to 
$40 a week at home. 


ee 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-G, Scranton. Penna. ] 


I Without ohligating me in any way, please send 
me a copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how 
i I can learn the subject which I have marked— 


( Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking (J Cooking \ 
a EES Ng eat Oe | 
oo specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
A sieht cous coakn caok kus agaketdaelacas vsciass tavthensivesnanoaiainset ~ 
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P Turn your kitchen, basement, or spare room 
d start making a hand- 
some income almost from the very first day. Home- 
made candies sell like hot cakes. Many who are now 
well-to-do or rich started just this way. Our new, up- 
to-the-minute home-study course, prepared by a 
.-, man who has himself madea big success in 
the candy business, gives you tested 
br> recipes, complete instructions and 
= agg other important “secrets” of Le 
trade. Free book explains everythin: 
Se .. . Send for your copy today. Ping Ca _— Candy Beker’ 
Dept. C7, 631 Penna. Ave., Washington, D 
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wonderfuldemand. Experienc ‘m. 
been seeking. Write today to Myrtle E. Kellum, Secy, 


dante omg A WEEK 


Men and women. Steady, dependable income—full or 
care of orders—repeat business for our 
dress materials, handkerchiefs, etc. nag outfit brings 


. 25 years, offers money making opportunity you've 





MITCHELL & CHURCH CO. INC., Dept. 80, Binghamton, N.Y. 


seventh day and let the cloud shadows lie 
at peace on the young peach trees, where, 
thick among the new leaves, the green 
globes gave promise of abundant yield. 

He had almost managed to forget his 
quarrel with Gridley Boone, during these 
six weeks of frenzied work and worry. 
The unsolved mystery of Wirner’s death 
had drifted far into the background of his 
thoughts. The knowledge that, under 
Boone’s driving direction, the Black Water 
dam was almost ready to flood the swamp, 
seemed a matter of small importance in 
comparison to these laden trees and the 
toil and risk and plan- 
ning that still lay before 
him. He was too weary 
for collected thought 
even on the one con- 
sideration that was able 
to distract him from his 
trees— Marian. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve fixed 
it up with Jim Dixon 
to let me have enough 
tocarry me over toship- 
ping time.” He an- 
swered Burden’s ques- 
tion absently. ‘‘Lucky 
for me he could do it. 
I’ve raised every cent I 
could get on the place 
and the crop. The banks 
don’t love me much, 
after this Black Water 
business. If it wasn’t for Jim, they’d 
squeeze my whole crop away from me.” 

“‘That’s Dixon’s car coming in the lane 
now, isn’t it?’”’ Burden pointed, and 
Dutton rose. 

“Yes. He said he’d drive over today to 
fix it up.”” Dutton moved forward as 
Dixon’s car stopped in the dooryard. 


IXON swung down, his face troubled. 

“Mark, I’ve been playing the giddy 
garden goat again. I’ve come over to let 
you take two running kicks at me.”’ 

Dutton felt a swift, premonitory fear. 
‘‘What’s wrong, Jim?” 

“T thought I’d see you at The Longleaf 
dance last night, and save myself the drive 
over here. I was so tired when I got there 
that I didn’t want to dance, and I sat 
around, waiting for you, and then some- 
body wanted to drop in at the casino for 
aminute. You can guess the rest of it. By 
the time I woke up it was three o’clock and 
I was writing a check for about eight hun- 
dred more than I’ve got in the bank. I'll 
have to go down to Dundee in the morn- 
ing and borrow on my own hook. Mark, 
I don’t know how I came to do it. I 
hadn’t any more idea of sitting in that 

“Played poker, eh?” Burden spoke 
before Dutton could arrange his scattered 
thoughts. ‘“‘Scobell sit in too?” 

“Yes, but he didn’t win. It was an- 
other fellow—man named Sinton or some- 
thing like that.” 

“Who suggested it?” Dutton’s brain 
cleared. ‘Gridley Boone?” 

“Oh, come, Mark! I know you don’t 
like Boone, but it’s absurd to imply— 
why, he didn’t even know that I had any 
idea of lending you money.” 

“T’ve got a pretty good notion that he 
did know just that,”’ said Dutton. 


HY had he been such a fool as to tell 
Marian Farre of the bargain with 
Dixon? Why hadn’t he cautioned her, at 
least, against telling Boone? Why hadn’t 
he warned Dixon, long ago, against that 
game? Why 
“‘Even if he did, he couldn’t have known 
I’d lose, could he? As a matter of fact, I’d 
have won if it hadn’t been for just one 
hand. I was well ahead till I drew those 
four nines, pat.” 

“And, after they’d taken pains to let 
you see at least one ace, king, queen, jack 
and ten, Sinton drew two cards and filled 
a low straight flush! They ought to 
change that system pretty soon.” 

Dixon stared. “Who told you?” 

“T just guessed,” said Dutton wearily. 
“It’s my fault. I let Boone find out you 
were going to help me, and he couldn’t 








have steered you up against those two 
cheap thieves if I’d warned you as I 
ought to have. I really owe you what you 
dropped.” 

“Never mind me. If they really crooked 
me, it served me absolutely right for let- 
ting you down like a yellow dog. It’s you 
I’m thinking about.”’ 

“T’ll manage all right.”” Dutton con- 
trived to persuade Dixon that he meant 
it, and sent him away—after elucidating 
the nature of the device which had vic- 
timized him—enlightened, chastened, but 
comforted against his self-reproaches. 

Burden watched the 
car turn the bend in the 
lane. “Guess it’s a poor 
time to mention it, 
Mark, but I was won- 
dering whether you had 
any cash around the 
house.” 


BE Fes got the three 
hundred I took 
away from those buz- 
zards,”” said Dutton. 
“Held on to it because 
it felt like lucky money. 
Why?” 

“Let me take it for a 
couple of days or so, will 
you?” Burden’s tone 
was as matter-of-fact as 
if he were asking for a 
“T’m sort of short on cash, and 


match. 
I’ve got to have a little—just till tomor- 
row or the day after.” 
“You’re welcome to it.” 
laughed grimly. 
good, and I’d kind of like the feeling that 


Dutton 
“Tt won’t do me any 
somebody owed me something, for a 
change.” 

He fetched the bills, and Burden stowed 
them carefully in an inner pocket. 

Dutton watched him plodding soberly 
across the bunch grass toward home. 
There was a glum satisfaction in the ges- 
ture, a wry pleasure in lending his last 
penny, with bankruptcy staring him be- 
tween the eyes. The banks would cer- 
tainly put on the screws; Gridley Boone 
would have seen to that. He’d be lucky if 
he managed to hold on to his land; they’d 
certainly squeeze him out of any chance of 
profit on this year’s crop. 


MPULSE drove him down to the or- 

chard. Suddenly he stopped short, 
sickened as if he looked at the bodies of a 
score of murdered men, instead of at the 
prostrate corpses of mere trees. All along 
the edge of the orchard, where the gentle 
rise shut a few rows off from sight of the 
house, someone had sheared through the 
slender trunks; it seemed to Dutton that 
the withering leaves cried up to him, as 
dying men’s eyes might plead for ven- 
geance on a murderer. 

Dutton fought down the hot fury that 
boiled up in his brain. He studied the 
footprints in the loose, sandy loam—the 
prints, he saw, of riding boots. Here and 
there he could see the mark of the spur 
clearly stamped in the soft earth. The 
tracks led back to the edge of the bunch 
grass that marked the boundary between 
his land and the power company’s holding 
along the swamp. Remembering Mac- 
kenzie’s example he traced them patiently 
betweentheshaggy tufts until theystopped 
at an oak sapling, just over the crest of 
the ridge, where a horse had been tied 
long enough to paw a shallow hole in the 
sand. The prints of the shod hoofs 
pointed back toward the dam and for a 
moment Dutton’s impulse was to follow 
them on foot, but he remembered the 
length of that wavering line of hillside, 
the stretches of bog and the bramble 
thickets. The road was longer by four or 
five miles, but it would bring him to the 
dam far sooner. 

He hurried back to the house. As he 
took his coat from its nail in the log wall 
his old revolver caught his eye from the 
litter of papers on his writing table. He 
had stopped carrying it, weeks before, but 
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Sanitation 
demands this 


precaution 





Ir 1s not enough to keep the 
toilet bowl clean. The hidden 
trap, too, must be _ purified— 
especially in hot weather. 

Brushes cannot reach the trap. 
But Sani-Flush can. It does away 
with sediment and foul odors, 
Simply sprinkle in Sani-Flush, 
follow the directions on the can. 
Flush. Stains, marks, incrusta- 
tions disappear. 

Sani-Flush cannot harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep it 
handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, drug 


or hardware store, or send 25c for a full- 
size can. 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Wi ithout Scouring 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 































@ Merry-Go-Round 


Teeter-Totter 





Healthful 


Happy 
Play 


Vigorous play brings sparkling health—it is 
absolutely necessary for the physical develop- 
ment, vigor, and mental alertness of the 
growing child. 


ZEEM ERREMAKERauss 


3 In One 
Slide, Teeter-Totter and Merry-Go-Round 
Glorious fun for any child. Practical. Inexpensive. Sum- 
mer or winter, indoors or out. Simple, easy to set up. 
Strong. Durable. Finish bright red enamel, weatherproof 
spar varnish. Romarkeny low price. Never wears out. 
Never loses its charm akes a wonderful birthday gift 
for boys and girls. Make some youngster happy. Write 
today for our special new low price and full information. 


THE MERREMAKER CORP. 
263 Cecil Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


Campbell’s Automatic“‘RAPID” 


9 


ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range ; 
ss ¥ 












Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 
18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
grill on top for frving, etc. Oven heat 
automatically rm ia electric- 
ity on 


Special 30 Day’ Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price . 
will amaze you. Mail postal or letter today. 
Vitiem Ggekel Co., 1002 Union Av. 

Alliance, Georgetown, Ontario 


~~ a Nurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should — We traia 
Begiriners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasc 
nating Home-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by phys 
cians. Established 26 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 yeat! 
write for illustrated catalog and 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 37, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicas? 
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THE NEW 
SPENCERETTE 


A specially designed 
garment for slender and 
youthful figures, giving 
needed support without 
any sense of restraint. 
Of brocade with hori- 
zontal sections of knit- 
ted elastic. 





The beauty of maturity 





WHAT WILL THE YEARS BRING YOU? 


or the unloveliness of old age? 


| ceeded YEARS AGO two girls were born 
into well known New York families. They 
grew up as friends and were introduced to 
society in the same social season. Both were 
feted as the loveliest of débutantes—slim, 
lissom, the very incarnation of grace. 
Seventeen years later, each had become a 
power in New York society. But one of them 


had found the strain of social life a bit wearing. Her figure was 
already showing drooping and sagging muscles, her hips were 
spreading and her diaphragm was bulging. 

The other was still as alert and slimly graceful as in her 
débutante days. 


To the cares of her household she had added 


club duties, yet her energy seemed exhaustless. 


Now, at fifty, the contrast is truly startling. One is prema- 
turely old. She has tried in vain every “slenderizing” fad, only 
to increase the unlovely changes in her figure. 

The other is radiantly beautiful. Her maturity has gloriously 
fulfilled the promise of her youth. The lines of her figure have 
become more gracious, but they are none the less trim and firm. 
Her appearance, at fifty, proves this period “the best of life, for 
which the first was planned.” 


What is her secret? Simply this. She has 
worn a Spencer Corset, especially designed for 
her, to preserve the natural grace of her figure 
and guard her from fatigue. 


Spencer Designers 


The Spencer Designers chart every line of your 
figure from a complete figure study supplied by 
a trained corsetiere. Skilled in the study of 
anatomy, they design a garment which not 
only preserves the natural grace of your figure, 
but corrects any faults of posture, prevents sag- 
ging muscles or accumulations of fat, and thus 
restores health as well as beauty. 


Spencer Service 


You may have Spencer Service in the privacy of your home, 
wherever you live. Look in your telephone book under 
“Spencer Corsetiere” or send us the coupon below and we 
will send her to call on you. She will make a study of your 
figure without obligation to you. Until this study is made, 
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neither you, the corsetiere, nor we, can determine what 


your requirements are. 


Spencer Values 


You will find a Spencer Corset a real economy. Its initial 
cost is much less than is usual for an individually designed 
garment. It outwears an ordinary corset because it always 
fits you perfectly and is made of superior materials with 


superior workmanship. 


Nore: The Spencer Designing System creates flexible corsets, Spencerettes, girdles, surgical 
corsets and brassieres—everything needed for style, comfort and support—at prices you can afford. 


SPENCER. CORSETS 


“We create a design especially for you" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY ~- 141 DERBY AVENUE - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
© 1926, The Berger Brothers Co. : 








Spencer 


orsets 
are never 

sold in 
stores 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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: THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 


141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me booklet “Your Corsets Especially Designed for You,” 


and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


If you want to make money 


We will train ambitious women to be Spencer Corsetieres. & 
Previous experience is unnecessary. If interested check 
square for full details. . 
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nursing bottles 


AF peg need ever again to fear breaking 
a bottle just as a feeding is being 
warmed... Nor in cooling a too-warm 
bottle under the cold water faucet. 
You can now get Pyrex nursing 
bottles, which will withstand just such 
temperature shocks without breaking! 
Six-sided so they do not roll or slide, 
they are smooth inside for easy cleans- 
ing and flat-bottomed to stand firmly. 
Graduations are plainly marked. 
Order enough Pyrex nursing bottles 
for a day’s feedings and forget the 
worry of breaking bottles! Pyrex 
Nursing Bottles are made by the 
makers of Pyrex Ovenware, Corning 
Glass Works, Dept. B, Corning, N. Y. 


“Pyrex nursing bottles come in both 
shapes approved by baby specialists— 
the narrow neck and the wide open top 
—in the popular 8-ounce size. 


PYREX 


NURSING BOTTLES 














Quick to stick—mends cel- 
luloid, toys, furniture, leather 
goods, bric-a-brac, etc. 10c 
and 15Sc sizes. Sold by 10c 
Stores, Hardware, Drug and 
Grocery Stores. In tubes 
and bottles. McCormick & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


















HIS school will give you, in 
your own home, the most com- 
plete and practical preparation for 
nursing obtainable outside the hos- 
pital. More than 30,000 students 
have enrolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
Theideal study forall women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied aftertwo 
months’ trial. Write forcatalog and 
pagesfromcourse. Minimumage, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 








PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits ony make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself inten minutes’ time. Send no 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








—_—___—_— 


Materni 


ATERNITY apparel with no 
maternity look. Dresses, 
coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- 
signing provides ample expansion 
and conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 








Every Piano Lover Should Own 
pieces Piano Music 


Contains 218 classic, modern, sacred and operatic pieces 
everyone wants to play, at a cost of less than one 
cent each. Paper binding $2.00, cloth binding $3.00. 
At all music dealers’, or sent direct. Write for free catalog 
of Music Books. Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. New Yorn city 
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now, on impulse, he slipped it into his 
pocket. Its weight and pressure lent him 
a sense of security as he drove down the 
road to the gap, and, when he stopped his 
car before the office shanty, he shifted the 
gun to the side pocket of his coat. 

The progress made since Boone had 
taken charge startled him. The dam was 
almost done. At a layman’s guess they 
would be ready very soon to close the 
sluices and begin to flood the swamp. He 
found Tregner on the fill, watching a gang 
of the sweating Italians with whom Boone 
had replaced the local negro laborers. 

“Hello, Dutton. Bring down any dyna- 
mite?’’ Tregner greeted him 
cheerfully and, with an order 
to a foreman, came toward 
him, grinning. 

“‘Where’s Boone?” Dut- 
ton managed to keep his voice 
even. 


REGNER shrugged. 

“It’s his watch below. 
Don’t know where he is. 
Summerhills, probably.” 

Dutton hesitated. ‘‘Did you ever tell 
him about Scobell and Sinton? I hear he’s 
been sitting in that game.”’ 

“T know.” Tregner’s. face darkened. 
“He thinks that was a clever stunt he 
pulled on your friend Dixon. Woke me up 
last night when he came in to tell me 
about it. I told you he was a dirty player, 
Dutton. He is.” 

“T thought it wasn’t just accident,” 
said Dutton quietly. ‘“‘Was he here all 
night, do you know?” 

“Guess so. I was out on the job bright 
and early, but I saw him come in from his 
ride about nine.” 

“Don’t know when he started on it, I 
suppose?” 

“No. Say, what is this? Why all the 
cross-examination stuff?’’ 

‘Just curiosity. Had a notion he might 
have ridden up my way.”’ Dutton spoke 
carelessly. ‘“‘How’s the dam coming? 
Looks about done.” 

“Pretty nearly. Just between us, we'll 
have to reface that weak section before 
it’s a safe job, but it’ll stand up well 
enough to flood the swamp and drown out 
your squatters; then we can drain it and 
fill it up again long before the power 
plant’s ready. Boone just wants to put 
your squatter friends through the third 
degree and find out where they got their 
dynamite. He sticks to the notion that it 
was yours.” 

“Maybe it was,” said Dutton. 

Tregner shook his head. ‘Why, that 
little bit that was stolen from you wouldn’t 
have made a dent in that concrete. Some- 
body else must have it in for us, or else 
you got hold of a lot more than we know 
about.” 

He stopped suddenly, leaning over the 
edge of the dam. “Give me your gun. 
There’s a moccasin.” 


UTTON obeyed, craning his neck to 
follow the line of Tregner’s aim. The 
report drummed away in flattening echoes, 
and the bullet splashed in the ooze at the 
edge of the shallow pool, but there was no 
sign of a snake, wounded or escaping. 

““Must have been a stick or something. 
I’d have sworn it was a moccasin, though. 
Lots of ’em around here now.” Tregner 
glanced at the gun as he returned it. 
“‘Grand old cannon, but it shoots where 
you hold it.” 

“You might tell Boone that!”’ Dutton’s 
self-control slipped. ‘‘Tell him he’ll find 
out for himself if he doesn’t keep off my 
land.” 

Tregner raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ What’s 
up now? That sounded ugly.” 

““That’s how it was meant to sound.” 
Dutton told him what had happened at 
the orchard. 

Tregner shook his head slowly. ‘‘Oh, 
Grid Boone wouldn’t do that! It’s too— 
too dog-gone retail for him. He’s rough 
and dirty, but he’s no piker.”” He dropped 
a hand on Dutton’s sleeve. “I know how 





you feel. I’ve raised trees myself. I don’t 
blame you for seeing red, but what’s it 
going to get you to go shooting it out 
with Boone? If he really pulled any such 
rotten, crazy trick, he’s played straight 
into your hand. Call up Mackenzie, over 
at Tyre, and turn him loose on the trail. 
He may be a moss-backed hill-billy, but 
he’s got an eye like an Indian for a foot- 
print in the sand. I watched him work on 
this Wirner business. I’d hate to have 
that old boy on my tracks!” 


ia | was on the point of telling 
what ‘he had learned from the prints 
in the sand, but he checked the words un- 
spoken. It was just as well, perhaps, not 
to give Boone too much warn- 
ing. “All right. Can I use 
your phone?” 

“‘That’s the spirit!”’ Treg- 
ner clapped him on the back, 
and led the way briskly to 
the office. 

He manipulated the crank 
of the old-fashioned instru- 
ment on the wall while Dut- 
ton leaned against the pine 
table, looking through the 
grimy window that opened to the north. 
From where he stood it gave him a nar- 
row, oblique view of the cut where Wirner 
had been killed. He mentioned the cir- 
cumstance as Tregner waited for the sleepy 
operator at Dundee to give him the Tyre 
connection. 

“Too bad you didn’t happen to be 
looking out when Wirner was shot,’’ he 
said. “You might have spotted the man 
that did it. Never noticed you could see 
the cut from here.” 

“Got to the window in time to see him 
drop,” said Tregner. ‘Beat that deputy 
to the other side of the cut by a good min- 
ute. If he’d had the sense to go around 
instead of trying to scramble up that loose 
dirt bank we’d have had a chance to nab 
that free-shooting joker. Hello—just a 
minute, sheriff. Here you are, Dutton.” 

Mackenzie’s thin, clear drawl came 
over the wire. 

Dutton compressed his story to the 
major facts, offering no opinion. There 
was a brief pause. 

“Any tracks?” 

“Yes.”” Dutton did not enlarge upon 
the simple statement, conscious of Treg- 
ner’s interested attention. There was an- 
other pause. 

“‘Reckon I cain’t make out to git over 
till mornin’. Give the jailer a day off an’ 
Sim’s went over to the dam.” 

“I’m talking from there,”’ said Dutton. 
*“Maybe he could go back with me.” 


ACKENZIE seemed to consider the 

idea deliberately. ‘‘Reckon you bet- 
ter leave me ’tend to it in the mornin’,”’ 
he said at last. “It ain’t rightly in Sim’s 
line.”” He paused again. ‘‘Say you’redown 
tothe dam? Went kind of a long ways to 
telephone, seems like.”” 

““Coming this way anyhow,” said Dut- 
ton shortly. 
““T see. 

you?” 

“‘No. He’s not here.” 

“‘That’s good. Kind of wish ’t you an’ 
him wouldn’t have no trouble over this 
yere business till I git it straightened out. 
See you in the mornin’.” 

The receiver clicked and Dutton twirled 
the crank and turned away. ‘‘Guess you 
gave me good advice, Tregner. Might be 
just as well not to tell Boone what I 
thought. If I’m wrong about him, I’d 
rather he didn’t know it.” 

“That’s right. He’s sore enough now. 
And he never cut those trees, Dutton. 
That’s sure.” 

Dutton moved to the door without an- 
swering. He saw Boone’s car in front of 
the slab-walled cookhouse and noticed that 
Sim Cole was engaged in earnest speech 
with Boone himself. There was a sugges- 
tion of eager deference in Cole’s manner 
that made Dutton wonder whether old 
Dan Mackenzie might not have had more 


Ain’t seen Mr. Boone, have 
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Ped Fat 


All day...his hair 
looks right 


T used to be a real problem 

how to keep boys’ hair in 
place. But now it’s different. To- 
day, the most stubborn hair can be 
trained easily. 

Stacomb keeps it smooth, right— 
all day long. Yet never sticky or 
greasy-looking. In jars, tubes and 
liquid form. All drug stores. 





- ------FREE OFFER- - - - --- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. G-23, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked :— 
Original, cream form 0. New liquid form J. 

















QUESTION 


How Can I Make More 
Money of My Own? 











If you have the will, here’s the way 


ANSWER 


TheCurtis Publishing Company 
388 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Please tell me how, as your subscription 
representative in this locality, I can earn up 
to $1.50 or more an hour in my spare time. 
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Street____ 
City... _State ES 
























'™ PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
ay Bunions. The pain stops almost instantly. The Hump 
}@ vanishes as though by magic. Then you will have shapely 
Wy feet. SENT ON TRIAL. For your own relief, so you cat 
prove results and recommend it to your friends, I will 
gladly arrange tosend youa box of PEDODYNE Solvent 
totry. No obligation. Just say—“‘I want to try Pedodyne. 


KAY LABORATORIES 


¥ 186 N. LaSalle St., Dept. K-109, Chicago, Ill. 
iq Profits in Heme Cooking: 


, Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
" just how to make home-cooking, cake 
<"x > making, candy-making give big profits. 





or How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 











A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market- 
Dr.Esenwein. Dept. Springfield, Mass 


ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwel 
WILL YOU RISK ONE CENT? 72.'<222.. 000 





— Write today for illus. free booklet, “Cooking for 
Profit.” American School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St.,C 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
—lots of it—Your name and address on a Postal Card wil! bring 
full details of our Free Stationery offer and money making plat 


Q SHORT-STORY WRITING 
THE SOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, INC., Corry, Penn's 
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You can easily rid every room of 


flies and mosquitoes! 


A filthy nuisance, a menace to 
health—how everyone hates and 
detests flies, mosquitoes, and 
other annoying household insects! 
Now—you can quickly rid your 
home, from cellar to attic, of these 
tormenting, disease-bearing pests. 


Spray Flit! Flit brings new clean- 
liness by day—new comfort by 
night. 


Insects a menace to health 


“Beware of the fly,” says the Direc- 
tor of the Maryland State Health 
Department.“Thefly breedsin filth 
and feeds on filth. It flies from 
filth to food. It spreads tubercu- 
losis,typhoid, dysentery, and other 
diseases. It is no respecter of per- 
sons. It carries infection to both 
children and grown-ups. Destroy 
each fly that comes your way.” 


Spray Flit 


Flit is a simple and sure means 
for the destruction of all insects 
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in the home. Itprotects the health 
of your family. It is the result of 
exhaustive research by expert en- 
tomologists and chemists. More 
than 70 formulas were tested on 
the various household insects be- 
fore Flit was finally perfected. Flit 
is the highest quality household 
insecticide that is made by the 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Clean, safe and easy to use 


Flit clears the house in a few min- 
utes of disease-bearing flies, mos- 
quitoes, bedbugs, roaches, and 
ants. It searches out the cracks 
and crevices where insects hide 
and breed, destroying their eggs 
and larvae. Flit kills moths and 
their tiny worms which eat holes. 
Extensive tests showed that Flit 
spray did not stain the most deli- 
cate fabrics. 


Get a Flit can and sprayer today. For 
sale throughout the world. Look for 


**The Yellow Can with the Black Band” 
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JOIN THE 
HEALTH SQUAD 


© 1926S. O. Co. (N. J.) 


Made bythe STANDARD OIL CO. (New Jersey) 











cAnyone, even without previous experience, can now make 


Perfect jams and jellies 
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«More than six 
million women make 
Jams and Jellies this 
simple, easy Way... 
Saves all the flavor 
and color of the 


fresh fruit. 














with only ONE MINUTE'’S boiling} 
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An ry fruit will jell now perfectly e 

every time. Choose your fruit ; 
whén it is ripest and full- 
flavored. You cannot have a 
failure when you make your 
jams and jellies the sure, quick 
Certo way. 


With Certo your fruit no longer 
has to be “boiled down.” It is 
saved for your jam or jelly. You 
get half again more from the same 
amount of fruit. 































in jam and jelly making has been that 
fruits vary so much in the amount of jellying 
substance which they contain. Even those 
which have the most of it differ from season 
to season—and within the same season, losing 
it as they ripen—so that at the very time 
when their flavor is finest they have been least 
suitable for jelly making. 


Very few fruits have enough of this jellying 
substance to jellify all the juice they contain. 
That is why by the old-fashioned method the 
juice had to be boiled down until this jellying 
element was concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice. 


Now this easy, natural way to control 
the jellying quality of your fruit 
UT now you can use any fruit you like—when it is 


fully ripe and the flavor is at its best. You need 
never again have a failure. 


For after long study and investigation of the nature of 
fruits, the way has been found to extract the jellying sub- 
stance from fruit in which it is abundant so as to produce 
a highly refined, liquid concentrate which, used with any 
fruit juice, gives it the required amount of natural jellying 
quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jellying element in 
fruit we have named Certo. Certo is so flavorless and 
colorless that it can be used with the most delicate fruits, 


HE reason for nine-tenths of the failures 












such as pineapple or strawberry, without changing their 
color or flavor. 


The short boil saves fresh fruit color and 
flavor—half again more jam or jelly 


ITH Certo your fruit needs only one or two min- 

utes’ boiling to give a perfect, tender “set.” This 
short boil—only possible with Certo—saves the color 
and flavor of the fresh fruit. 


And because it is no longer necessary to “boil your 
fruit down,” you save an extra quantity to turn into jam 
or jelly. A slightly larger amount of sugar is needed to 
jell this extra fruit juice, but it gives you half again more 
jam or jelly! Douglas- 
Pectin Corp., Granite 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada address 
Douglas Packing Co., 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 





PY sand 10¢c for half-size bottle— 

enough to make 6 to 10 glasses 
of jam or jelly, depending on 
recipe used. 











You just bring the fruit— 
or fruit juice—and sugar to 
a boil, add Certo, boil hard 
one or two minutes and it’s 
ready to skim, pour and 
seal, With Certo, this is all 
the boiling needed to give 
your jams and jellies a 
perfect, tender “ set.” 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
611 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid a half-size 
trial bottle of Certo with the recipe 
book. I enclose 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) to cover postage. 
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The Barley 


| used in infant feeding 


for over a century 


O that cow’s milk may be 

readily digested by the 

baby it is modified to resemble 
mother’s milk. 

For a hundred years Robin- 
son’s “Patent” Barley has been 
successfully used in infant 
feeding. Ask for it when your 
doctor specifies barley. 








ROBINSON’S 
“PATENT” 


BARLEY 


























She Wanted 
a Profitable 
Dignitied Position 





HAT is why Mrs. Jessie Mack of California 
wrote to us for our plan. It enabled her, 
soon after st legge to earn 


$2.00 in an Hour 


I ce ‘rtainly would advise others to take up Curtis 
work,’ says Mrs. Mack. “It is a dignified and con- 
genial wi ay of earning extra money. Another reason 
why | like your plan is that I can give as much or as 
little of my spare time as I find convenient. I spend 
the money on the little ‘ pretties’ every woman loves, 
but which otherwise would be an extravagance.” 


The Cais Publishing Company 
385 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I an inte rested in a wholesome, dignified plan which will 


pay me liberally for spare time. Please tell me about yours, 
Without obligation. 


N ame 








Street ~ ee eS eee 74 


City 


More Money 


Like Mrs. Mack, you too can earn more money 
When you want it. We need more part-time 
subscription representatives in your territory 
right now. For full details 


ey Maas 





Mail the coupon above today 
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than one reason for preferring to do his 
own investigating in the matter of those 
trees. 

Boone caught sight of him, over Cole’s 
shoulder. He came straight toward the 
office, his face flushed. ‘‘I gave you notice 
to keep off this job.” 

The thickened voice seemed to snap the 
tension of Mark Dutton’s nerves. His 
own was as angry as Boone’s. ‘‘And I 
came here to give you notice to stay on 
it.”” he said. ‘‘ You seem to enjoy making 
threats. I don’t. This is the only warning 
you'll get. The next time there won’t be 
any talking.” 

For a moment he thought Boone meant 
to strike, and he waited hopefully for the 
relief of blows. 

Sim Cole interfered importantly. 
“That’s enough of that there chat,” he 
announced. ‘‘’Cordin’ to the law, that 
const’tutes assault. This yere’s Mr. 
Boone’s prop’ty, an’ if he don’t choose to 
leave you on it, reckon you better do like 


he says an’ git off.” 


Dutton turned to his car, angry at him- 
self for the futile scene. It served him 
right, he told himself as he drove away, to 
be ordered off like a trespassing tramp by 
that strutting deputy sheriff. He went on 
to Dundee, instead of turning north at the 
end of the construction road, in the for- 
lorn hope of finding Kinlock, the banker, 
in a Sunday humor. He heard what he 
might have expected, without enjoying it 
any better on that account. It was late 
when he reached the ferry on the way 
home. Kinstry Lannon, squatting in the 
boat’s bow, eyed him obliquely and spat 
thoughtfully overside. 


HEY was a big car ’t come along just 

ahead of you, day ’t Griff Savage 

got loose outen the chain gang,” he said. 

“‘Reckon you know the one I mean, sure 
enough.” 

Dutton scowled, annoyed by the inter- 


ruption of his dismal thoughts. ‘“‘What 
car?” 
Lannon nodded sidewise. “Griff he 


wasn’t in your car when I carried you 
over. Looked under that there rubber 
blanket to make sure. Reckon he was 
bound to be hid up in that there big one 
’t I carried over just ahead of you. Fig- 
gered it all out, I have.” 

“‘Well?”’ Dutton was still only mildly 
interested. ‘“‘Suppose he was? What 
about it?” 

“‘Nothin’, only I just taken an’ carried 
that there car across again.” Lannon 
grinned. ‘“‘Reckon likely you knowed 
it anyhow.” 

Dutton managed to conceal his 
interest. He knew that Kinstry 
Lannon had an uncanny 
memory forthe cars that used 
his ferry. Folwell had come 
back. It might mean nothing 
whatever; it might mean 
more trouble; it might even mean a way 
out of Dutton’s financial difficulties. Fol- 
well had certainly mentioned money as 
among his qualifications, that first night 
when he had offered his help. It was just 
possible that he might be willing to finance 
a promising young peach crop instead of a 
guerilla campaign against Black Water 
Dam, or perhaps as part of that campaign. 
Dutton decided that he would drive over to 
Summerhills in the morning and find out. 


E STOPPED at the Burden cottage for 
supper. Sarah was alone. Matt, she 
said, had driven down to Summerhills in 
the afternoon. There was a certain effect 
of intentional mystery in her manner as 
she made the announcement, but Dutton 
was too tired and troubled to be curious. 
He listened inattentively to Sarah’s well- 
meant but somewhat unspecific endeavors 
to lighten his mood, made an early escape, 
and astonished himself by falling asleep 
as he touched his pillow. 

It was dawn when he woke to the sound 
of angry hammering upon his door and of 
Gridley Boone’s still angrier voice, de- 
manding admittance. 
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He unbarred the door, too drowsy to be 
suspicious. Boone thrust him roughly 
aside and pushed past him, searching the 
room with a swift, venomous glance. He 
looked into the kitchen and wheeled 
swiftly, his big hands at Dutton’s bare 
throat, his face twisted to a mask of rage. 

“Where is she?”’ His voice shook and 
his fingers trembled against Dutton’s 
neck. ‘Tell me, before I break your 
back.” 

Dutton struggled through a persisting 
fog of sleep that seemed to drug even his 
antipathy toward Boone. He was not 
afraid, not even very much annoyed. 
‘“Where’s who?” he said sleepily. ‘‘ What 
are you raving about, Boone?”’ 


N SOME mysterious fashion Boone 

seemed to understand that he was hon- 
estly puzzled. The hands at his throat re- 
laxed. “‘Youdon’t know! I thought——” 
Boone’s voice flattened wearily. “‘ Marian’s 
lost. She went for a ride late yesterday 
afternoon, and she hasn’t come back. Her 
mother was out at some late party some- 
where, and didn’t get in till about an hour 
ago. She got me on the wire and I 
thought ——”’ he stopped. “I knew she 
rode over here a lot,”’ he went on slowly, 
as if choosing his words very carefully. 
“T saw hoofprints in your drive when I 
turned in, and I guess I went crazy fora 
minute. I —— 

Dutton’s mind leaped at the truth. 
“‘She’s been exploring the swamp,” he 
said, springing toward his clothes. ‘‘I hid 
my boat so that she couldn’t use it, but 
she must have found it, after all. She’s in 
there.” 

Boone turned and ran heavily out. 
Dutton struggled into his clothes and fol- 
lowed, but Boone had already vanished 
somewhere beyond the breast of the rise. 
Dutton followed the shortest path through 
the orchard. Somewhere ahead of him he 
heard the flat reverberating sound of a 
shot. The weight in his coat pocket sud- 
denly identified itself. He drew out the 
gun and hurried on. 


T THE edge of the clearing, face down- 
ward in the loose sand between two 
butchered trees, he found Gridley Boone. 
He had been shot in the head from behind, 
and Mark Dutton, stooping over the big, 
outflung arm to fumble for a pulse, knew 
better than to hope that he would find one. 
It could not have taken more than a 
matter of seconds for Mark Dutton to 
emerge from this blur of shock to realize 
that the murderer must still be within 
gunshot of where he stood. 

He found himself running toward the 
swamp, the clumsy gun in his hand as 

he stumbled in the wiry tufts of 
bunch grass. His thumb pulled 
back the hammer and a 
scrub oak thrust out a 
jagged limb that drove 
his finger back upon the 
trigger. A bullet flung 
up a spurt of sand, and the report rolled 
away in dwindling echoes. 

A shout behind him seemed to an- 
swer it. He turned and saw Sim Cole run- 
ning toward him, waving an uplifted arm 
and calling him to stop. The word and 
gesture had no sinister significance until 
the deputy was close enough for Dutton 
to see and understand the triumphant mal- 
ice of his face. Cole’s pistol covered him 
and the surly voice barked at him a per- 
emptory command to drop his gun and 
hold up his hands. 

Only then, and only remoteiy, did it 
dawn upon Mark Dutton that his part 
in the mysterious affair was capable of 
misinterpretation. 

He stood still under the menace of the 
leveled weapon, watching, with a curious 
sense of helplessness, the glint of sunlight 
on Cole’s handcuffs. Old Dan Macken- 
zie’s lean height appeared among the 
naked trees behind Sim Cole, and Dutton 
wondered dully at the sudden eagerness 
with which he watched the old man’s 
slow approach. 


(Continued in the August Home Journal) 
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Follow the example of the millions 
of beautiful women who gain an 
added charm from the luxurious 
comfort and exquisite daintiness of 
Vivaudou Mavis Talcum, and the 
subtle allure of its matchless fragrance. 


VIVAUDOU 


MAOQOCS 


TALCUM 


V. VIVAUDOJ, INC. 
i New York:Paris-Los Angeles-Montreal 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fane 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. HB-53 Drexel Ave. & 58th St.© A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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Spool Silks, Dress Silks, 
Women’s Fine Silk Hosiery 
= Made of strong, lustrous silk that 


= Style booklet sent free on request. 
The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass, 











Tea Room Manaéers in Big Demand 


Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 
Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are calling 
for trained managers. Shortage acute. We re- 
ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 
agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives. 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 
whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 
one already going. Be teach you entire business i ina 
OOK “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.” 
Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. F-516, Washington, D. C. 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Kitchen 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Articles 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hooks You Need 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila.,Pa. 
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ABY’S SKIN © 


is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 
it by bathing it with no other soap than 


Resinol 
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our Hair Appears Twice a 
as Beautiful—when Shampooed this way ' 
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Restatteetnneeeeeeasioatl 
Sage TE 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. See the 
difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 


Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all the wave 
and color. See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


E alluring thing about beautiful hair isn’t the 
way it is worn. 
The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is the 


life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a matter of 
luck. You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo 
it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
















More than a Shampoo, 4 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
your hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. If you want to see how really 
beautiful you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


‘Use plenty of lather. Rub 
it in thoroughly and brisk- 
ly with the finger tips. 
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When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when 
you pull it through 
your fingers. 


The final rinsing should leave 
the hair soft and silky 
in the water. 






© THE R. L. W. CO. 


finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small par- 
ticles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another appli- 
cation of Mulsified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 


After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in at 
least two changes of clear, warm water. This is very 
important. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance o 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your beau- 
tiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampco, 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





Two or three teaspoonfuls will ¢*** 
make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the 
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Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE x,y, 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘ Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
entitled ‘‘Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 
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In Canada address THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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wery MOTHER 
should choose talcum 
with care 


“The first requisite of a good dust- 
ing powder is that it should be ab- 
solutely free from grittiness.” 
From “Diseases of the Skin,”* by Dr. 
Henry W. Stelwagon, M. D., Ph. D., 
Late Professor of Dermatology i in the 
Jefferson Medical College; Late Con- 
sultant to Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital; Howard Hospital; Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Pennsylvania Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children; Widener Memorial 
Training School for Crippled Children. 
“It is best to avoid the various scented 
powders on the market, since they 
may contain impurities.”’ 
From ‘“‘The Care of the Baby,”* by Dr. 
J. P. Crozer Griffith, M. D., Professor 
of Pediatrics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Physician to Children’s Hospi- 
tal; Consulting Physician to St. Chris- 
topher’s Hospital for Children. 
*Copyright by W. B. Saunders Co. 
But you dare not guess about the 
purity of baby talc. Highly scented 
talcums, made especially for adults, 
cannot be depended on for babies. 
The tender baby skin cannot stand 
the over-perfuming. It often irritates 
the membranes of 
the nose. Headaches 
follow. Then Baby 
cries, to try to tell 
you of its suffering. 
Your own family 
doctor will tell you 
how delicate is a child’s skin. 

Talcums of coarse scents and coarse 
in texture may be gritty or caustic. 
They are liable to contain mica or 
tiny, shiny, flint-like particles that cut, 
scratch, tear infant skins, or lime 
which burns them red and raw. Of 
course, they lack medication. 

Low grade talcums have commer- 
cial usages. But as baby dusting 
powder, they mean torture. 

There are a few real baby talcums. 
They alone are worthy of a mother’s 
trust. 

Mennen’s was the first borated 
talcum of all. The first medicated 
talcum for babies. It had, still has, 
complete endorsement by the 





rity, the unfailing quality of Mennen 
Borated Talcum. Makes certain that 
the soft, fine talcum base contains 
no lime, no quartz, no mica. 

Mennen’s is medicated to soothe 
Baby’s skin. Its therapeutic ingredi- 
ents are of proven value in promot- 
ing skin health. One affords cooling 
comfort; another is a splendid heal- 
ing agent. One element was chosen 
for its antiseptic effect, while another 
helps to defeat friction. Another 
constituent increases the absorbency 
and counteracts acidity. 

Mennen’s shields the delicate skin 
from friction—from 
therubbingofclothes, 
of blankets, of Baby’s 
own skin-folds. It 
absorbs all irritating 
moisture—perspira- 
tion, urine and bath- 
water. You can be sure 
of Mennen’s. Your baby needs the 
comfort and protection of this pure, 
soft powder. Always sprinkle Men- 
nen Borated Talcum on the tiny 
body before each nap, after every 
bath and change of diapers, and 
whenever Baby cries. 


One for Every Mother 


Let Belle Roberts send you a copy of the 
wonderful Mennen Baby Book. Every page 
is helpful. From planning his layette and 
furnishing the nursery, until the little 
youngster, romper-clad, is romping—it 
guides and counsels each phase of Baby’s 
development. 


—And for Your Own use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your own 
skin as for Baby’s. Use after the bath. 
Always rub the hands with it after every 
washing. Stops chapping. Shower body 
and feet to prevent friction and give ease 
of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or inflamed, 
apply Mennen Baby Ointment. Wonder- 
fully cooling and alleviating. Heals, 
soothes, lubricates. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely cleansed. 
Invaluable for bs ozens of nursery uses. 








medical profession. For nearly 50 
years it has been improved con- 
stantly, progressing, advancing 
with science. Nothing ever has 
taken its place. Ask your own 
physician. 

Constant chemical analysis in 
the Laboratories assures the pu- 





BELLE ROBERTS, 
c/o The Mennen Company, 
331 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


I am enclosing 25c (Canada 35c.) Please 
send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
copy of the Mennen Baby Book. 
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Eaton’s Ripplemarque, one of the newest Eaton 
papers, may be had with deckle edge and un- 
lined envelopes, or plain edge and envelopes 
gayly lined. Two sizes. In white, and these 


lovely new shades: DUNE, NECTOR, 
BRITTANY, PERIDO. 






t SOCIAL STATIONERY 


This stationery interprets 
thes Modes as revealed in Fashion’s centers 


Homeward bound from the style centers of the Old World, where the winds of 
Fashion blow fascinating changes in design and color—new conceits in costume and 
accessories. Thus the smart world returns, ready to choose with sophisticated assurance 
what is most chic and most unmistakably correct in American shops. 

Seeking smart writing paper, they find in Eaton’s Social Stationery papers that 
express the style, colorings, and textures that Fashion dictates. For the Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Company has a fashion expert abroad who discerns with practised eye the 
newest note in color—the latest oddity of design—all the gay movements of the Mode. 

And all this is interpreted with subtle artistry in paper that the woman of 
fashion recognizes immediately as her own— paper that may be chosen as confidently 


for its rich perfection of quality as for its beauty and smartness. 


EATON, CRANE @®& PIKE COMPANY 
Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen 


No. 1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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«Maud Muller 
(According to Traffic Regulations) 


HE Judge came riding down 
the lane, 
Stroking his horse’s chestnut 
mane, 

But ere he reached Maud Muller’s hay, 
Some traffic came the other way. 
A limousine, a Ford or two, 
A motorcycle tearing through, 
A ten-ton truck, with such a load 
It shoved His Honor off the road, 
And last of all a traffic cop, 
Who told the Judge forthwith to stop, 
Informing him with show of heat 
That ‘‘this here lane’s a one-way street,” 
And “‘couldn’t he read the sign he saw?” 
And ‘‘didn’t he know (blank dash) the 

law?” 
The Judge, obliging, turned around 
And led his horse to lawful ground. 
Maud Muller never sighed, ‘‘ Ah, me, 
That I the Judge’s bride might be!” 
She never gave the Judge a drink 
From wayside brooklet’s friendly brink. 
Maud Muller raked, and raked, the hay; 
Her friend, the Judge, rode far away, 
And not in tranquil mood just then— 
A card read: ‘‘ Traffic Court at ten.” 

— ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


At the Hairdresser’s 


HE HAIRDRESSER: Good morning, 
Madam. 

THE Lapy: Good morning, can I have 
my hair done right away? 

THE HAIRDRESSER: Yes, indeed, let 
me help you off with it (helps the lady with 
her coat), if you don’t take it off you won’t 
feel it when you go out. 

THE Lapy: Shall I sit here? 

THE HAIRDRESSER: Yes, please, lean 
over the bowl more if you please. It’s 
a good while since you were in. Your 
auntie was in the other day, she’s been 
awful sick again she was tellin’ me, but 
her hair keeps nice, there’s very few ladies 
of her age could keep their hair on as she 
has and go through so much. Is it in your 
eyes? Take this towel. There was a little 
girl in here the other day and she kept 
rubbing her eyes, I told her to take them 
out and keep them in her lap, but she 
wouldn’t mind a-tall and kept cryin’ about 
the soap in her eyes. The mother couldn’t 
do nothin’ with her, she was a nice lady, 
she just lay down on the 
floor and cried her head off. 
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skirts she don’t look bad if you ain’t too 


near ’er. Did you ever think of havin’ 
your own bobbed? 

THE LApy (rising and looking in the 
glass): Would it make me look younger? 

THE HAIRDRESSER: It might, there’s no 
harm in tryin’, your hair ain’t one thing 
or the other now, there’s so little of it and 
it’s so thin, you can’t make anything of it. 
Let me help you on with your coat. 

THE Lapy: Thank you, well, good 
morning, I shan’t see you for some time, 
I’m going to California next week. 

THE HAIRDRESSER: Oh, is that so, well 
maybe your hair will improve in Cali- 
fornia, they do say everythin’ grows so 
out there. — BEATRICE HERFORD. 


If Automobiles (ould Speak 
ZX-123-567-KANSAS 
” HY, that’s all lam! A decrepit old 


car, 
With woebegone windshield and 
wheels. 
My bumpers show many a blemish and 
scar 


I’m sort of run down at the heels. 
But Sundays the fam’ly, with blissful 
content, 
Just buys me a few quarts of gas; 
Then wheezing and sneezing, I go where 
I’m sent 
And grin as the younger cars pass. 


“T’m known as ‘the wagon,’ the ‘choo- 
choo,’ the ‘bus’— 
They make me the butt of their jokes. 
But whether they chuckle or whether 
they cuss, 
I grin, for I’m one of the folks. 
This tattered old tonneau needs patching 
and paint; 
My cylinders miss many beats; 
I sputter and putter in contrast com- 
plaint— 
But Happiness rides on my seats.”’ 


AB-567-123-OHIO 


“‘T carry a chassis 
That’s costly and classy; 


I shimmer; I glisten; I gleam. 
And though I seem scornful, 
I’m secretly mournful 
And things are not just as they seem. 


“For fam’ly dissension 
And silly convention 
Are part of my regular hauls— 
With social oblations 
Or mock affectations 
And fake aspirations and drawls. 


“My sheen’s a delusion, 
For sham and confusion 
Reign in my tonneau above. 
I carry, with spryness, 
‘His Grace’ or ‘Her Highness’— 
But never a cargo of Love.” 


XXX-45-X-TENN. 


“T’m a chipper, cheerful chappie, 
Who puts work ahead of play. 
And I’m busy, but I’m happy, 
For I’m Doctor Brown’s coupé. 
I am proud of my position 
As an aid to Doctor Brown, 
Who’s a genteel old physician 
In a much too healthy town. 


“Has the baby got bronchitis 

Or has Martha got the mumps? 
Has poor Tommy tonsilitis 

Or has grandpa got the grumps? 
Have you got a limping liver? 

Are your feet as cold as ice? 
Let this sympathetic flivver 

Bring you medical advice!” 

—ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


Not everything is standardized these 
days. Just as a boy gets his first long 
trousers and gloats to himself that at last 
he is dressing like dad, his father appears 
proudly in elaborate knickers. 


eMusic to His Ears 


IRST POET: What’s the big idea in 

playing chess with that editor so often? 

SECOND POET (gloomily): It’s the only 
time he ever says, ‘‘Check, mate.” 





His Fatal N@me 


ROBABLY it was Kismet—or 
Fate. The reader may judge. 
The tragedy began with the pub- 
lication of the following brief book 

review in that well-known critical 

publication, Bookland, edited by 
the pitiless autocrat of the literary world, 
Ferdinand B. Woozle: 


cA Foolish Nom de Plume 


Hearts Ignited. By Sidi Carrott. 

The Scribmillan Company, 346 pp., $2 net. 

This is a fairly interesting novel of pio- 
neer days, with a well-maintained plot 
and characterization. The reviewer, how- 
ever, wishes to state his opinion that the 
author has been very ill-advised to adopt 
such a silly nom de plume. At best it isa 
weak sort of witticism, and it tends to 
cheapen the effect of what is otherwise a 
fairish piece of craftsmanship. 


Letter from Sidi Carrott, €sq., to the 
Editor of Bookland 


Dear Sir: You have done me the honor 
to review my little book in your issue of 
April 25, and I am not unappreciative of 
the kind words for its literary quality. I 
must, however, assure you that I have not 
written under a nom de plume. Strange 
as it may seem, my name is Sidi Carrott. 
Will you do me the favor to make this 
correction in your estimable journal? 


From Bookland of May 29 


We have received a letter from the 
author of Hearts Ignited, the recent novel 
published by Scribmillan, in which he in- 
forms us that the name Sidi Carrott is not 
a nom de plume. It is so perfectly obvious 
to us that the name is and cannot be any- 
thing but a nom de plume that we wonder 
why this author should attempt to de- 
ceive us. We repeat that it is a weak and 
silly witticism, such as only a childlike 
mind could adopt. Given the word ‘‘car- 
rot’’—which refers to the vegetable—the 
word ‘‘Sidi’’—or Seedy—of course follows. 


Letter from Sidi Carrott, €sq., to the Editor 
of Bookland 


Dear Sir: Your editorial reference to my 
name in the issue of May 29 is extremely 
offensive to me. If you had the ordinary 
courtesy to investigate the matter you 
could discover that the Car- 
rotts of Carrottown have 





It’s not her own you see, she 
has two of her own, she can 


been known in my part of 
the United States since 1671. 





manage them all right, this 
one belongs to her husband. 
I think he’s younger than 
she is, they say he’s worth a 
lot of money, his hair ain’t 
gray a-tall, I don’t know 
where he gat it, but they say 
his father’s wealthy. You 
can sit back now, please. 
Mrs. Pingree was in the 
other day. I’m afraid her 
hair will never come in 
again, I think it’s worry that 
done it, her brother gives her 
a lot of trouble, I tell her she 
ought to have a switch, but 
she hates to lay the money 
out on it, but as I tell ’er, it 
would last her as she’d have 
the use for it, and it isn’t as 
if it would get hard wear at 
all, there’s only herself and 
her husband. Now my sister 
has a lovely switch, but she 
let’s the children play with 
it, there’s no switch made 
that’s goin’ to stand that 
kind of wear. I'll just get 
some hairpins. Have you 
seen Mrs. Gayley lately? 








Gen. John B. Carrott was 
a Revolutionary War hero. 
My first name is, I admit, a 
little unusual. My father 
had been reading Oriental 
literature at the time I was 
born, and named me for a 
certain Arabian philosopher. 
No pun whatever is in- 
tended. Surely you have 
heard of Oliver Onions and 
Bozeman Bulger! 


From Bookland of a 
Later Date 


The gentleman calling 
himself Sidi Carrott, author 
of a recent novel of no 
particular merit, insists on 
conducting an absurd cor- 
respondence with this jour- 
nal, defending the absurd 
nom de plume which he has 
assumed. We said at first 
the nom de plume was silly, 
and we repeat it. This re- 
viewer cannot be fooled by 
any such nonsense. 


From the New York Times- 








She was in for a facial the 
other day. She must be 
awful old, but with her 
bobbed hair and her short 





Movie Director: “ Don’t be so scared of getting hurt. Put some of your nine lives into it.” 


World, Fuly ro 


Ferdinand B. Woozle, the 
well-known literary critic, 
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Ffarriet Beecher .Stowe 


XY 


This charming old house in Andover, Mass., once the home of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, has been completely modernized and is now the Phillips 
Inn, It is equipped throughout with Hartshorn Shades and Rollers. 


looked through these windows 


HE historic home of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe is now 
a modern hostelry—the Phil- 
lips Inn at Andover, Mass. 
All the charm of the days 
when the great authoress lived 
there has been retained in this 
fine old house. Many of the 
original furnishings are still 
in their original places. 
Where modern improve- 
ments have been added, these 
are, of course, chosen to blend 
into the beauty of the archi- 
tecture and to give the sure 
and satisfactory service de- 
manded in an up-to- ° 
date hotel. That ex- 
plains the choice of 
Hartshorn Window 
Shade Fabrics and 
Rollers for every win-- 
dow of the Inn. 






A shade is 
as good as its roller 


Hartshorn Shade Products 
are used everywhere in homes 
whose owners appreciate the 
value of shade fabrics lovely 
in tint—shades that hang 
straight and unwrinkled on 
their rollers. And Hartshorn 
Rollers have been the standard 
of unfailing mechanical ex- 
cellence since 1860. 


There is no substitute for a 
Hartshorn Roller. It is the se- 
cret of smooth running shades. 


Your dealer can readily sup- 
ply you with Hartshorn Shade 
: Fabrics and Rollers. 
Ask him to show you 
our newest colors in 
window shade fabrics. 
Stewart Hartshorn 
Company, 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Uf, SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established i800 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


= 








was shot and instantly killed yesterday 
afternoon as he stepped out of the door- 
way of the publishing office where he was 
editor of the literary and critical journal, 
Bookland. The murderer then turned his 
own weapon upon himself, with results 
which are expected to be fatal. At the 
hospital last night the assassin recovered 
consciousness sufficiently to give his name 
as Sidi Carrott, of Carrottown. Author of 
arecent novel, Hearts Ignited. The name, 
of course, is a nom de plume. 
—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


Concentrated effort produces the best 
result. If fireflies were to work in groups, 
summer girls could see to powder their 
noses in the dark. 


cA Distinction With a Difference 


OFT-HEARTED FRIEND: Your 
stenographer looks tired; she needs a 
vacation. 
HARD-BOILED EMPLOYER: Yes, I think 
I’ll have to give her the air. 


July, 1926 





cA Poet Fills In a Passport for 
His Lady 


AS —Tender is close enough for this. 

Height—Just as it should be for a kiss. 

Forehead—(Brow would be better.) Brow 
serene. 

Eyes—Blue as the heaven’s azure sheen. 

Nose—It’s retroussé, adorably. 

Mouth—A rosebud touched by a honey bee. 

Chin—Dimpled, shaped in an elfin mold. 

Hair—Bright with the glint of burnished 
gold. 

Complexion—Here Hebe’s cheeks endure 
eclipse. 

Face—Surpassing Helen’s launching ships. 

Place of Birth—At least a dozen cities 
claim her. 

Date of Birth—She won’t tell and I don’t 
blame her. 

Occupation—Heartbreaker. 


But then the passport photographer got 
in his wicked work of illustration and 
crash went another romance. 

—FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy, Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice, With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





Should your subscription expire with this issue of 


promptly to insure receipt of the August issue be- 
fore it is **sold out.’” We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should always use 
Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders, 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received. 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New YorRK: 366 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 231 S. La Salle Street 
DETROIT: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
BOSTON: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: I Montgomery Street 
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, Take An Ounce of Prevention” 





Mitapy’s Mirror—what triumphs it 
has witnessed and what tragedies it 
records. Beauty is womankind’s most 
precious jewel. Yet how often it is 
wasted through ignorance or neglect! 


Now, thanks to a clearer understand- 
ing of the body’s needs, modern woman 
is learning the importance of balance 
in the diet. She is coming to realize 
that what she eats has much to do with 
her health and charm. 


She is learning the folly of taking 
harsh drug laxatives that bring only 
temporary relief and complicate mat- 
ters later. 


everybody—every day 


as an ounce of 


Post's Bran Flakes is a delicious food 
that has helped thousands to conquer 
the common foe of health and beauty. 
It can help you, too, if you will eat it 
daily as ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention”’ 


Decide now to correct faulty elimi- 
nation through your diet. Begin at once 
to eat-Post’s Bran Flakes regularly. In 
addition to the essential bulk for the 
intestine, this delicious health food 
also supplies the body with such vital 
food elements as: phosphorus, iron, 
carbohydrates, protein and vitamin-B. 


Be sure to specify Post’s Bran Flakes. It 
provides bran in its most delicious form. 


a POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


@ prevention 


Some valuable information for the asking 


At your request we will gladly send a 
free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes 
and a booklet that has important bearing 
on health and beauty. 


7 7 7 


Postum Crreat Co., Inc., Dept. LHJ-B726, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health 
Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 





“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 











Soft summery food 


is dainty and delicious 
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—but it is very harmful to our teeth and gums 


HILE summer is here, most 
of us wisely turn to lighter 
food—an excellent idea, as 
every doctor and dietitian 
will tell you. 


But as every dentist will 
confirm, these dainty tid- 
bits, these soft and crust- 
less sandwiches, these sher- 
bets, vegetables and puddings—so luscious and 
so tempting—are just as damaging to the health 
of our gums and teeth as our heavier menu. 


For as the dentists point out, most of our food 
is too soft—too deficient in its fibrous content. 
Little of our food, summer or winter, gives our 
gums the stimulation so badly needed. And so 
the tissues grow weak, the gums become ten- 
der, and they bleed. They are exposed to that 
long list of gum diseases today so prevalent. 





How soft food breaks down the 
health of the gums 


When the gums are robbed of exercise by our 
modern food and our habits of hasty eating, 
the circulation within the gum structure slows 
down. The capillaries become congested. The 
gums lose their tonicity and health. 


At times they may bleed—and a “ pink tooth 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S76, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANATOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 


brush”’ warns you to seek your dentist and to 
take steps quickly to ward off further trouble. 


How massage and Ipana keep the 
gums firm and healthy 


Your dentist will probably tell you that the 
first thing to do is to restore the stimulation to 
the gingival tissues. He will, no doubt, rec- 
ommend massage—a light frictionizing of the 
gums. And he will probably advise that the 
massage be accomplished with Ipana Tooth 
Paste, after the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. 


Simply brush the gums gently, every square 
inch of them. This will quicken the circulation 
within the gum walls, spreading a lively flow 
of fresh blood to these stagnant tissues. 

And use Ipana when you brush them. Ipana 
will improve the massage, for it contains zira- 


g ‘te y 





IF your gums never seem tender 
—if your tooth brush never 
‘shows pink,’’ you are to be 
congratulated. Take every care 
to keep them healthy. Twice daily 
brush your gums and teeth with 
Ipana to keep the circulation “aX, ' 
active and the teeth clean. e 

“Nee ) 





tol, a hemostatic and antiseptic, used by many 
dentists in their treatment of undernourished 
gums. Our professional men have demonstrated 
the virtues of Ipana to over 50,000 dentists; in 
fact, it was professional recommendation that 
first gave Ipana its start. 


So ask your dentist—then 
switch to Ipana for one month! 


Your dentist knows what Ipana can do, what 
benefits it will bring. After he has spoken the 
good word for it, get a tube from your drug- 
store. Massage your gums regularly after each 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. If they are 
too tender at first, begin by rubbing with the 
finger. Soon you will notice the improvement. 
Your gums will grow firmer, and more resistant 


‘to disease. Your mouth will feel cleaner. You 


teeth will become more brilliant. 


If you care to mail the coupon, 
we will, of course, gladly send you 
the trial tube. But ten days is bare 
ly long enough to sample Ipana’s 
cleaning power and delicious taste 
Certainly the full-size tube will 
demonstrate clearly all that Ipana 
f can do in bringing your gums to 
. f health and your teeth to brilliant 
es beauty. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


July, 1926 
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ie ee ee aes Pork offers timely variet 
shown in full detail on this chart 

\ eee Lal Pork is among the most tender of meats, delicious in _In publishing this chart and others on different kinds 

r the sweetness of its flavor Let your family have it of meats, Swift & Company is but adding a further 
frequently now. step in its service to the American public—the service 
Dealers, as this chart shows, can supply @ great supplying good meat foods and doing it so eco 
Lam ) is at its best now wey a seats Se a tom ee 
Some of the cuts, you will notice, are adaptable to ee eee 
, . : similar uses such as roasts or steaks. By choosing the = & Company’s meats are Government in- 
This is an especially good time to acquaint when stuffed and roasted, or braised. less generally known pieces, the skinned shoulder, for . When you buy meats, look for the legend. 
sur family with the delights of lamb —to By following this chart you can easily select instance, you can of course buy more economicélly “U8 s. ‘gntecnd pe Passed.” 
give the essential meat part of your menus @ those cuts of lamb best suited by preference and 
: appe: price to your various uses. 
4 Not necessarily with a “leg o° lamb" or with ts publication is but a part of the service which 
rib chops—many other cuts are just asdelicious, swift & Company is constantly rendering—that Standard Pork Cut» 
ust as nutritious, though they cost consider. of supplying the American public with good P m. - 
bly less. meat foods, and doing it so economically that 
From the shoulder, for instance, your butcher the consumer in buying Swift meats, pays us 
an cut for you excellent chops, @ roast,or meat as profit, from all sources, only a fraction of Bacon: dry cured with salt and 
o” @ Most appetizing and wholesome stew @ cent a pound. end emake. ering ta sweet ‘ones 
1s The breast of lamb is also a great delicacy Look for the legend “U. S. Inspected and 652 
j which many women overlook. It is delicious Passed" on meat foods. 
Stendard Lemb Cut 
~ 
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4 Spare on, trimmea 
fresh, pickled of to shape, cured 
y sant pnd smoked 
BX 
¢ 
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Preme 


and smok: 
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Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Makers of Premium Hams and Bacon, “Silverleaf" Brand Pure Lard, Premium Frankfurts, et 
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| 
} The names and pictures of all the 
| qicid Sci ign tn Sted aia tole tse te ceee ce re bhatt ine teahincdh oan Cadahas: A cuts of PORK are given on this chart 
a Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
; Makers of Premium Hams and Bacon, *Silverleaf Brand Pure Lard, Premium Frankfurts, ete. 





Shopping for 





This chart gives the names and pic- 
tures of the various cuts of BEEF 





Beef is always in season 


Beef is probably the most generally used of all the meats may be very temptingly served. Instructions and recipes 
and it well deserves its popularity. Yet it seemsthatmany for preparing such cuts will be sent you free upon request. 


women overlook the possibilities of variety in serving this 
meat—and opportunities for ec y in its purchase. cag -eery | this and go! =o make distributing gn 


Many of the cuts shown in this chart may be “new” to service of supplying meat to the an public eee 
eaten trom the chuck, for instance, from the plate, the for which it receives as profit from all ‘sous only a frac- 
ik and the round. These are economical pieces which _ tion of a cent a pound 


Hient recipes for beef curs, on filing c ards, will be 
pnesry ye sft & Company, Home Economics Dept, “Chucade. 
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Sirota Roast 
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nd “*U. &. lnepected and Passed” on the 


Swift & ‘Company, U.S. A. 


meat 











There is a meat for every meal 


OU CAN easily serve anew vari- To enable you to profit fully 

ety of good meat dishes and at from these less well-known cuts 
the same time save money by pur- we have prepared meat charts, 
chasing the less familiar cuts of in natural colors, such as those 
meat. Besides the time-honored shown above in reduced size. From 
roasts, steaks, and chops, many them you can easily learn the 
other tempting and nutritious cuts different cuts of beef, pork, and 
are available. They can be readily lamb both by name and sight. 
served as savory ragouts and pot 
roasts, as delicious stews and cas- 
seroles and in full-flavored com- 
binations with vegetables. 


And today more and more women 
are discovering that all good beef 
roasts do not come from the ribs, 
nor all pork roasts from the loin, 
nor all lamb roasts from the leg. 
There are other roasts delightfully 
tender and juicy which you will 
find considerably less expensive. 








These charts are a part of Swift 
service. Through our 400 branch 
houses, through our great fleet of 
refrigerator cars, with the help of 
our 7500 miles of private telegraph 
wires, Swift & Company is enabled 
to supply you regularly with a uni- 
formly finer quality of meats. 


But our aim is even broader than 
this. We wish also to assist you in 
getting the greatest possible enjoy- 
ment from each purchase. That is 
why this series of meat charts has 
been published from time to time in 
the magazines you read. And for 
this reason, also, we shall be glad to 
send them to you in full size, free of 
charge, together with tested recipes 
for new and pleasing meat dishes. 
SWAT &€ ©CGM PRA Ney 





= Cl] 
h R E. The set of full-color charts shown above, actual size 9x 12 
E inches, will tell you the name and show you a pictureofallthe | 
cuts of meat. Write us for one or more of them, specifying which you want <4 








Address Home Economics Department, Swift & Company, Chicago 
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See this rug— 


N THIS PORCH is the 

smart, new “PLYMOUTH” 
Design—an interesting silhou- 
ette border showing Pilgrim 
Ships and wooded landscapes. 
The center blocked off in large 
attractive squares produces the i 
effect of wood graining. It’s Gold 
Seal Rug No. 580. 






When summer 
- breezes coax you out-of-doors— 


“g HE porch, of course, is an important part of __ neat tiles for the kitchen and rich Orientals for 

the house in warm weather. A few com- the living room. Every one is the creation of a 
fortable chairs and a bright Congoleum Go/d Seal._ master rug designer. Sizes range from handy mats 
Rug will make it a charming out-door livingroom. __up to nine by fifteen foot room sizes. 


An inviting spot for a friendly chat—just the 
place to do that bit of sewing or read the books What the Gold Seal stands jr— 


everyone is talking about. More than a mere symbol—the Gold Seal 
pasted on every genuine Gold Seal Rug stands 
sponsor for all those qualities the buyer must 
take on trust. The Gold Seal is your positive 


Neither sun, rain nor sea water can ever harm 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. Dust and sand can’t 
Weis ‘ 
, n’t ruffle their ; : ; 
sink into them, ‘The wind won't riti¢ their edges, assurance of floor-covering satisfaction. If you 


for these rugs lie flat without any fastening. All with to/gek fall -walue deb every.cent you spchds 


the attention they ever need is simple mopping. dokts tall sa: Roede for the Gald Sesl 


They are almost no work at all to keep spotless. 
sy Ae CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
For rooms inside the house, there are many Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


F re l fi b Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
appropriate patter ns—dainty florals for edrooms, In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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“CATHAY” Design “MANCHURIA” Design 


Gold Seal Rug No: 576 Gold Seal Rug No. 588 














